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ARTICLE I. 


Types of Mankind: ov Ethnological Researches, based upon the 
Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, 
and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical 
History ; illustrated by selections from the inedited papers of Sam- 
uel George Morton, M. D., (late President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia,) and by additional contribu- 
tions from Prof. L. Agassiz, LL. D., W. Usher, M. D., and Prof. 
H. 8. Patterson, M. D. By J. C. Nort, M. D., Mobile, Alabama, 
and GErorGE R. Gurppon, formerly U. 8. Consul at Cairo, Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. pp. 7388. 


To read, with great and constantly increasing reluctance, a 
quarto of more than seven hundred pages, in which one may 
find nothing that he would care to remember, but much that 
he would gladly forget; such is the infliction which we have 
laid upon ourselves. To prevent mischief to those, who, not 
familiar with the signs of real learning, may be induced, even 
for a short time, to imagine that there is any thing like it in 
this farrago, we have forced ourselves to notice a publication 
which offers next to nothing to commend, much to censure, 
more to condemn. 

VoL. 111.—12 
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In fact, we do not know that we have ever been much more 
disgusted with any thing than with this book. Nothing would 
induce us to touch it, but the fear that men may not understand 
its utter unsoundness, amidst its immeasurable pretension. 
Somebody must show that all this parade of Hebrew and 
Ethnology, Egyptianism and Negrology, is mere—Gliddonism. 
To think of such a man, “one who has been to a feast of learn- 
ing and stolen away the scraps,”’ picking up a little ethnography 
here, a little craniology there, some superficial Orientalism in 
wandering about the Levant, some Hebraism from reviews, 
second-hand books, and an occasional talk over a pipe with a 
muddy Rabbi, or a mug of beer with a half-infidel German, and 
with such artillery undertaking the overthrow of God’s word ! 

The doctrine of this book is, that the races of mankind have 
not a common parentage or origin, but are distinct, original 
creations in different centres on the earth, and, it may be, at 
distant intervals of time. These races have each a fixed, in- 
delible type. It never changes under the operation of any 
causes, physical or moral, through any period of time, however 
prolonged. A race may change their religion, their govern- 
ment, their country, their customs, their language; all else but 
their own indelible type. 

On this assumed fact, is based, what the authors are pleased 
to denominate, the new science of ethnography. ‘The whole 
method of treating the subject is herein changed. ‘To our 
point of view, most that has been written on human Natural 
History becomes obsolete; and, therefore, we have not bur- 
dened our pages with citations from authors, even the most 
erudite and respected, whose views we consider the present 
work to have, in the main, superseded.”’ Other authors have 
written with some respect for the Mosaic account of the origin 
of our race, these denounce it as “crude and juvenile.” 
“‘ Viewed,” say they, “as a narrative inspired by the Most 
High, its conceits are pitiful, and its revelations false. How 
then are its crude and juvenile hypotheses about Human Crea- 
tion to be viewed!” Other ethnologists assert the unity of the 
human race in conformity with the teachings of Revelation. 
These deny it altogether. ‘“ How few,” they say, ‘ possess 
the moral power to break through a deep rooted prejudice.” 
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Nature, sparing of such power, has reserved it for Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon. ‘ Although the present volume falls very 
far below the just requirements of science, we feel assured that 
it will, at least, aid materially in suggesting the right direction 
to future investigations.”’ The direction here given is indicated 
in the following terms: “Through the slow but unerring laws 
of human advancement in knowledge, by the time that theolo- 
gists shall have accomplished their metaphysical transition, and 
have awakened to the stern realities of the case, the develop- 
ments of the science will have rendered any new translation 
[of the Bible] altogether supererogatory among the educated, 
who are creating new religions for themselves. Scientific 
truth, exemplified in the annals of astronomy, geology, chron- 
ology, and geographical distribution of animals, has literally 
fought its way, inch by inch, through false theology. The last 
grand battle between science and dogmatism, on the primitive 
origin of the races, has now commenced. It requires no pro- 
phetic eye to foresee that science must again and finally 
triumph.” One of these triumphs of science will be to consign 
to hopeless, remediless degradation many of the races of man- 
kind; and all but the Caucasian, to final extinction. This is 
the grand climacteric to which the science of Messrs. Nott and 
Gliddon aspires. 

The extreme inequality of the races, both intellectual and 
moral, is the grand doctrine of the book. The inferiority of 
the Negro and the Indian, for example, is such that they are 
made by their Creator incapable of ever rising to the enjoyment 
of the blessings either of religion or of civilization. The in- 
ference indeed is, that they have no soul, and are formed for 
no higher destiny than the brutes that perish. ‘In the broad 
field and long duration of Negro life, not a single civilization, 
spontaneous or borrowed, has existed to adorn its gloomy past. 
Can any one call the name of a full-blooded Negro who has 
ever written a page worthy of being remembered? The monu- 
ments of Egypt prove that Negro races have not, during four 
thousand years at least, been able to make one solitary step, in 
Negro-land, from their savage state; the modern experience of 
the United States and the West Indies confirms the teachings of 
monuments and history; and our remarks on crania, herein- 
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after, seem to render fugacious all probability of a brighter 
future for these originally inferior types, however sad the 
thought may be. All along the eastern coast [of Africa] we 
encounter the various tribes inhabiting Inhambane, Sabia, 
Sofala, Botonga, Mozambique, Zanguebar, &c., each presenting 
physical characters more or less hideous; and, almost with- 
out exception, not merely in a barbarous, but superlatively 
savage state. All attempts at humanizing them have failed, 
Hopes of eventual improvement in the condition of these brutish 
families, are entertained by none but missionaries of sanguine 
temperament and little instruction. Even the slaver rejects them. 
In a word, the whole of Africa, south of 10° N. lat., shows a 
succession of human beings with intellects as dark as their skins, 
and with a cephalic conformation that renders all expectance 
of their future melioration an Utopian dream, philanthropical, 
but somewhat senile. The Black-African races, inhabiting the 
south of Egypt, have been in constant intercourse with her, 
as we prove from monuments, during four thousand years ; and 
yet they have not made a solitary step towards civilization— 
neither will they, nor can they, until their physical organiza- 
tion becomes changed. Upon the moral and intellectual traits 
of such abject types, no impression has been made within five 
thousand years; none can be made, so far as science knows, 
until their physical organization becomes changed, by—silliest 
of desperate suppositions—a miracle. Divers lower races of 
humanity actually exist, uninvested by the Almighty with 
mental faculties adequate to the perception of religious senti- 
ments.” 

The condition of the American Indians is equally hopeless. 
“We constantly read glowing accounts, from interested mis- 
sionaries, of the civilization of these tribes; but a civilized, full 
blooded Indian does not exist among them. We see every day, 
in the suburbs of Mobile, and wandering through our streets, 
the remnant of the Choctaw race, covered with nothing but 
blankets, and living in bark tents, scarcely a degree advanced 
above the brutes of the field, quietly abiding their time. * No 
human ingenuity can induce them to become educated, or to do 
an honest day’s work ; they are supported entirely by begging 


ooo? 
besides a little traffic of the squaws in wood. ‘To one who has 
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lived among American Indians, it is in vain to talk of civilizing 
them. You might as well attempt to change the nature of the 
buffalo. The mortal destiny of the whole American group is 
already perceived to be running out, like the sand in time’s 
hour glass. Of 400,000 inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
far less than 100,000 survive, and these are daily sinking be- 
neath civilization, missionaries and rum. In New Holland, 
New Guinea, and many of the Pacific Islands, and other parts 
of the world, the same work of destruction is going on; and 
the labors of proselytism are vain, save to hasten its accom- 
plishment.” 

“Nor can it be rationally affirmed, that the orang-outan 
and chimpanzee are more widely separated from certain Afri- 
can and Oceanic negroes, than are the latter from the Teutonic 
or Pelasgic types.” ‘No line can be drawn between men and 
animals on the ground of ‘reason,’ and more than one of the 
savage races of men possess no perceptible moral or religious 
ideas.” ‘“ Did space permit, [ could produce historical testi- 
monies by the dozen, to overthrow that postulate which claims 


for sundry inferior types of men any inherent recognition of 
Divine Providence—an idea too exalted for their cerebral 
organizations.” 

The genius of Milton has drawn out the hosts of the Uni- 
verse in conflict. He admits no neutrals. We are involved in 
this great conflict, and under one or the other leader, consci- 
ously or unconsciously, we array ourselves. And surely 


Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers, 


could not desire more valiant champions to lead on the triumphs 
of sceptical science, and to anticipate the day of doom to more 
than half our race, when they 


Shall curse 
Their frail original and faded bliss ; 

For whence 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice to confound the race! 


In this, their holy war against humanity and religion, these 
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valiant men are bound to die martyrs. Insatiate to pursue it, 
they fling back, in the face of all who plead for these doomed 
races the promises of revealed religion, derision and flat defiance. 
The foundations of society and religion are to be wholly broken 
up. The Bible is to be utterly annihilated by Mr. Gliddon alone, 
who bravely pants for the conflict, ‘resolved to pursue inquiries 
into biblical questions, once for all, usque ad necem.” And 
Dr. Nott himself, now sees nothing that would seem to “ cast 
ominous conjecture on the whole success,”’ though once dis- 
posed to counsel a little with discretion. ‘Our opinions and 
motives have been misrepresented and vilified by self-constitut- 
ed teachers of the Christian religion. We have, in consequence, 
done with all this; and no longer have any apologies to offer, 
nor favors of lenient criticism to ask. The broad banner of 
science is herein nailed to the mast. Even in our brief day we 
have beheld one flimsy religious dogma after another consigned 
to oblivion, while science, on the other hand, has been gaining 
strength and majesty with time.” 

These men certainly have raised themselves to that “ bad 
eminence” to which, we may thank heaven, few aspire. As 
champions of their fazth, they may count upon having distanced 
competition; though as founders of a new science, they have 
mistaken their destiny. The book has not a single element of 
science. It presents no axioms, no reliable premises, no cau- 
tious inductions, no first principles of reasoning on which to base 
an argument for a sound conclusion. Postulates instead, it 
offers without number, assumptions without facts, theories with- 
out arguments, and conclusions the most monstrous and inco- 
herent, without even colorable pretence of premise to give them 
plausibility. Grant them, for the sake of argument, the one . 
principle they labor so earnestly, the fixedness of a type, it is 
still an open question, upon which the whole argument turns, 
whence the origin of the type. This, the origin of the type, 
not the permanence of it, is the main question at issue. They 
are pleased to assume that it is ascribable to original and separ- 
ate acts of creation—if there ever were any creation—that 
imprinted upon the races each their peculiar type. Why so 
anxious to urge this conclusion? Can it be because it might 
unsettle the faith of men in our holy religion, and devote many 
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of the races to hopeless debasement and final extinction? One 
would think men would pause, examine with extreme care, and 
publish with great reluctance, theories that lead to such re- 
sults, especially when wiser and better men find causes enough, 
physical and moral, for all the varieties of the race, perfectly 
in harmony with the deductions of reason and the teaching of 
Revelation. 

It may be a law of nature, that with general uniformity, 
there shall be occasional deviations, giving a peculiar type to 
an individual, which, once originated, becomes perpetual in his 
lineage. Instances of this nature are of frequent occurrence 
in our domestic animals. Some of our readers may call to 
mind the famous breed of short, bow-legged sheep, which, a few 
years since, were common in the Green Mountains. These were 
found to be very useful from their inability to climb the stone 
fences which are so common on those rugged hills, while their 
flesh and fleece were as valuable as those of the common species. 
They were exterminated chiefly by the introduction of the 
Merino sheep. But they all originated from a single pair, de- 
scended from the common stock, with this congenital peculiarity. 
The famous porcupine family, and the supernumerary fingers 
and toes of certain families, are familiar examples of similar 
deviations from the common types, which, when once originated, 
perpetuate themselves, unless modified or obliterated by amal- 
gamation with others. Now, in the long lapse of ages since 
the creation of man, why may not these occasional deviations 
in connection with a general uniformity, sufficiently account for 
all these “types of mankind?” To our authors this considera- 
tion ought to be all the more conclusive, as they give us the 
. benefit of almost interminable ages—“ for aught we yet know, 
thousands or millions of years,’’ compared with which absorb- 
ing periods, that of their Egyptian monuments is but as yester- 
day—within the range of which, all these types may have 
originated. 

Many volumes have been written on the subject of the 
“Types of Mankind,” with learning, science, and force of ar- 
gument infinitely beyond that of this visionary book, which 
show that its doctrine is but an idle theory, contradictory 
both to reason and revelation. ‘To such authors we merely 
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refer, without repeating their arguments or renewing their 
discussions. 

But we have several objections to the claims of the “Types 
of Mankind” to consideration as a book of science. One, in 
itself quite fatal is, that it does not adhere to what it calls its 
principles. They are not settled in the minds of the authors 
themselves. Even Agassiz himself has changed ground repeat- 
edly, sometimes asserting the unity of the race as one species, 
then again resolving it into several species, and these postu- 
lates, his satellites, Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, have led off into 
conclusions as abhorrent, no doubt, to his feelings as to our 
own. 

Dr. Morton’s Crania Aigyptiaca was issued before the pub- 
lication of the discoveries of Lepsius; and those of Rossellini, 
Champollion, &c., did not extend, with the exception of some 
meagre details, beyond the XIIth dynasty, by all these schol- 
ars then supposed to be the XVIIth, or about 1600 B. C. 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon now go back almost three thousand 
years beyond this period, and find that “the physical traits 
which he had assumed as characteristic of the Egyptians, were 
really and truly typical of the first settlers of Egypt.” After 
the publication of Lepsius’ Denkmalen, “examination of these 
plates, and more thorough investigation” modified their “ for- 
mer conclusions.” Dr. Morton also “made important modifi- 
cations in some of his opinions.” Five years after the publica- 
tion of his work, he had “so far changed his opinions, as to feel 
assured, that the primodial Egyptians were not an Asiatic, but 
an aboriginal population indigenous to the Nile-land.” These 
floating opinions, these assumptions and feelings, are the foun- 
dations of the “science” of the “Types of Mankind.” What 
assurance have we, that Dr. Morton, if he had lived, would not 
again have changed his opinions? If living now, who can say 
that he would not indignantly disown all that Messrs. Nott and 
Gliddon have put forth under color of his authority ? 

But suppose we put ourselves under their guidance. Tow 
many “types” will they give us? Where begins the one and 
ends the other? Here, instead of the clear, distinct lines of 
demarcation which characterize true science, we have confusion 
worse confounded, in which the wildest fancy may run riot. 
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Grant them their “centres of creation.” How many will they 
select? Where locate them? All is vague and indeterminate. 
And Mr. G., if, in his wanderings through the earth he should 
again stumble upon some new specimen of his “ genus homo” 
of questionable type as to sex or lineage, has only to settle 
upon some new “centre of creation,” and show up a new 
“type.” Any day, if he shall chance to pick up a bug or worm 
which he has never seen before, and which even Agassiz knows 
not, he may establish a new “centre of creation.” A new 
‘type’ is developed with which to enrich his science. 

What is the discriminating characteristic of these “types?” 
It is not color ; for our author tells us of whole races of black 
men who are not Negroes. The immense continent of New 
Holland is peopled by men of this description. ‘They are 
black, but without the features, woolly heads, or other physical 
characters of Negroes. Their color and features assimilate 
them to the African type; but their Jong, black, silky hair has 
a resemblance to the Malays.’ In Hindostan “we have either 
different races inhabiting the same climate for several thousand 
years without change, or the same race assuming every shade 
of color.” ‘The inhabitants of Nubia though of a shining 
jet black, have not the smallest resemblance to the Negroes of 
western Africa.” 

The hair and general features are no criteria. The in- 
habitants of New Holland are generally a black race, as we are 
told above, but have long, black, silky hair. On the contrary, 
they of Van Diemen’s Land, adjacent to New Holland, “are 
black, with frizzled heads, and very similar to the African 
races.” “The hair is perfectly woolly. Their noses, though 
not flat, are broad and full. The lower part of the face pro- 
jects a good deal.” The Papuas of New Guinea are thus de- 
scribed: “Skin more or less black; features, Negro; hair 
woolly and formed into enormous tufts.” “It is more fully 
demonstrated in Part II, that Negro races are never alluded to 
in ancient Jewish literature.” The Egyptians had not the 
slightest affinity to the Negroes, the supposition would be fatal 
to the whole ethnography and philology of the book. But 
what were their features? ‘That the skins of the Egyptians 
in Grecian times, were much darker than those of Greeks and 
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other white races around the Archipelago, there can be no 
question: nor that this complexion was accompanied sometimes 
with curly or frizzled hair, tumid lips, slender limbs, small 
heads, with receding foreheads and chins, which, by contrast, 
excited the wonder or derision of the fair-skinned Hellenes.”’ 
In regard to African tribes: ‘We have to remark, that some 
races with woolly hair and complexions of a deep black color, 
have fine forms, regular and beautiful features, and are in their 
figure and countenances scarcely different from Europeans. 
Other tribes have the forms and features similar to those above 
described, their complexion is black or a deep olive, or a cop- 
per color approaching to black, while their hair, though often 
crisp and frizzled, is not the least woolly. Among nations 
whose color deviates towards a lighter hue, we find some with 
woolly hair, with a figure and features approaching to Euro- 
pean.” 

Neither the skull, nor the brain, nor the size of the head, 
forms any distinctive type. The Peruvians, the most civilized 
of the American tribes, were remarkable for the smallness of 
their heads and brain. ‘‘ When we consider the institutions 
of the old Peruvians, their comparatively advanced civilization, 
their tombs and temples, mountain roads and monolithic gate- 
ways, together with their knowledge of certain ornamental 
arts, it is surprising to find that they possessed a brain no 
larger than the Hottentot or New Hollander, and far below 
the barbarous hordes of their own race.” “It is interesting 
here to note that the ancient Egyptians and Hindoos, who in 
very early times reached a considerable degree of civilization, 
had, like the Mexicans and Peruvians, much smaller heads than 
the savage tribes around them.” The Negro and the American 
Indian, according to our authors, are degraded by their Creator 
to the same low level, both alike incapable of civilization and 
moral culture, and yet their heads are totally unlike each 
other ; showing that neither the brain nor the skull is any indi- 
cation of mental or moral character. ‘One might, indeed, 
describe an Indian’s skull by saying, it is the opposite in every 
respect from that of the Negro; as much as the brown com- 
plexion of the red man is distinguishable from the black’s ; or 
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the long hair of the former differs in substance from the short 
wool of the latter.” 

Even the size of the head, about which so much has been 
said of late, is no indication of the strength of the mental 
capacities. Cuvier and Daniel Webster were great men, and 
they had large heads; but by the concession of Dr. Wyman 
himself, it ‘*is well known there are several heads in Boston 
larger than Mr. Webster’s.” The dealers in hats often have 
calls for patterns an inch and an inch and a half larger in cir- 
cumference than that of Mr. Webster. Dr. Nott says: “I have 
myself, in the last few weeks, measured half a dozen heads as 
large or larger than Mr. Webster’s,”’ while in the same sentence 
he shows, that the heads of the ancient Egyptians, whose abili- 
ties he seems to hold in the highest respect, were exceedingly 
diminutive, scarcely exceeding those of the Indian or the Negro. 
The whole subject of Craniology, on which Dr. Morton wasted 
so much talent and enthusiasm, however curious, is very uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory. 

Our authors themselves admit, that “it is impossible to say 
precisely what each type originally was.” The “types’’ are 
hopelessly commingled. “It would be a vain task at the present 
day to attempt any unravelling of this tangled thread, and to 
make any thing like a just classification of types.” ‘“ We have 
shown that no classification of races, yet put forth, has any foun- 
dation whatever in nature.” What claim then has the “‘ Types 
of Mankind,” to the least consideration as a book of science, 
when the whole subject of which it treats offers not a single 
elementary principle as a basis on which to build? 

We object to the profiles and cuts of Egyptian statuary and 
skulls as unsatisfactory. What evidence have we of the accu- 
racy of these original portraits made by those rude artists, ac- 
cording to Mr. G., six thousand years since? Some were 
coarse colossal statues, some bas-reliefs, so marred and distort- 
ed, that nothing could be made of them until the outer coatings 
were taken off. Is there no chance here that a slip of the 
pencil, an unskilful hand, a vagrant fancy, or a crude conjec- 
ture may have distorted the lineaments of the face, caricaturing 
one and lending new traits to another? In truth, the originals 
themselves are grotesque, not to say burlesque, caricatures of the 
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human form. The authors themselves acknowledge this diffi- 
culty, and, in one instance, have given three different cuts of 
the same subject, “in proof of how artists differ.” These cuts 
would hardly allow the original to be cousin-german to him- 
self. And yet these are the scientific demonstrations given to 
prove, that the swarthy or black Egyptian, “with curly or 
frizzled hair, tumid lips, slender limbs, small heads, with re- 
ceding forehead and chin,” differed, toto coelo, from the Negro! 
And in regard to the difficulty of distinguishing between differ- 
ent types, our authors themselves say: “‘In Europe, Asia and 
Africa, we encounter infinite diversities among human beings, 
manifested in every form and by all colors.” 

We have mentioned one hypothesis to account for the diver- 
sities of the human race, in consistency with its origin from a 
single pair. We mention another, which is in entire accord- 
ance with the ascertained facts. It is, that there was a physical 
and mental difference in the three sons of Noah, established at 
their birth by the intention of the Almighty, and that here lay 
the germ of all the subsequent development. By the prophecy, 
for example, the descendants of Japheth were to be conquering 
races, taking possession of the Shemitish countries and domi- 
nating over the descendants of Ham. We know that it is so. 
Even infidels admit the facts substantially, and a most brilliant 
and beautiful confirmation of them, has been wrought out in 
the splendid discoveries of Bopp in Comparative Philology. 
But what second causes secured this result as to the descen- 
dants of Japheth? Granting every thing that may be said as 
to the influence of climate, food, religion, culture, may there 
not be a peculiarity of race lying back of all this? IPf we 
can trace similarity of character in nations and families 
now, may not the regal character of the Japhethian races have 
been first germinally in Japheth himself? Observe, for example, 
how in the very transaction of their father’s transgression, 
Iam shows himself, with his son Canaan, to possess qualities 
entirely different from those of Shem and Japheth. These were 
reverent and noble, those mean and sensual. The more the 
subject of headship is studied, the more will it be seen that the 
entire social system is based upon it. 

In regard to the alleged antiquity of races earlier than the 
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time of Noah, we are not very careful to answer, until we have 
something more certain to go upon than Egyptian notions. 
There are four postulates, at least, that must be established, 
before we can adopt the immense periods claimed for Egyptian 
existence. 

1. We must be sure that the hieroglyphics are read with per- 
fect accuracy. We may admit that great and interesting pro- 
gress has been made in this direction, without yielding implicit 
credence to every one of the minutix in all the books upon 
Egypt, especially as they do not agree. 

2. We must be sure that none of the dynasties were contem- 
poraneous. Our readers are aware that the chronology is 
made out, by taking all the names of the kings found in car- 
touches, and arranging them in a long line, end for end, and 
concluding that Menes, the first king, lived at the beginning 
of the series. But suppose, that like the houses of York and 
Lancaster, or the Saxon heptarchy, or the three popes at 
once, or the thirty-one governors of our States, there may 
have reigned many kings at once in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
&e., and so their names may have crept into the hieroglyphics. 
Then of course, there would be that much error in arranging 
them as successive. 

3. We must be sure that the hieroglyphic-makers were well 
informed. They may have gathered together mere traditions, 
or merely inscribed the nearest approximations to the truth 
they could find. How extremely uncertain all this is, may be 
seen in the searching criticisms of Niebuhr on the early history 
of Greece and Rome. 

4. We must be sure that the Egyptians meant to tell the 
truth. Their character for honesty is none of the best. Be. 
sides, all nations like to make themselves as old as they can, 
and why should the notions of the Egyptians on this subject 
be any more reliable than those, for example, of the Chinese 
and East Indians? 

When these postulates become certainties, we shall be more 
disturbed about Scriptural chronology. The LXX Version, as 
is well known, admits an earlier creation of the human race. 
This is a simple question of choice between two sources of 
truth. The advocates of either bow to the paramount authority 
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of Revelation, and if the latter best suits all the evidence we 
have, there seems no objection to admitting it. 

It will be perceived that not only is the doctrine of this book 
repulsive to every feeling of humanity, and calculated to de- 
stroy every fine emotion of civilization, but that its relation to 
revealed religion is clearly that of infidelity. The great cen- 
tral doctrine of Revelation is, that in consequence of one man’s 
transgression, all, of every clime, color, condition and charac- 
ter have become sinners. This sinful, corrupt, depraved char- 
acter is the universal type of mankind. No language can be 
plainer or more explicit than that of Revelation on this subject. 
To limit these representations to any one race or to any number 
of races, is not merely to wrest the Scriptures from their obvious 
meaning, but to allow a principle of interpretation that would 
pervert or annul the meaning of all language, put darkness for 
light, and cloud with total obscurity every thing that has been 
or can be written. 

The great scheme of redeeming grace is equally attempted 
to be set aside by this book. Here again nothing can be plainer 
than the declarations of Revelation, that the provisions of this 
grace are open alike to the whole human race, from the Cau- 
casian to the Hottentot. No language can be more full, more 
explicit, more universal in its application than that which sets 
forth the offering of the great atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God, and throws abroad over all the world the wide welcome of 
his redeeming grace to all, whosoever will receive it. It were 
vain, on points so obvious as these and so universally conceded, 
to adduce individual texts. We will rather file in evidence the 
whole volume of God’s Word, all and single, from the begin- 
ning to the end. ‘To this evidence we know well that Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon will take exceptions, but we are equally cer- 
tain, that the subscribers and purchasers who have been led to 
waste their money on this book, will cast it away indignantly 
when they shall learn that the design of it is to wrest from 
them the Word of God, and substitute in place of its cheerful 
hopes and consolations, a bleak and frigid infidelity which can 
find no stopping place short of Atheism. 

The geologist, the naturalist and the archeologist, often 
admonish us that science has nothing to do with religion. 
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They claim the right, accordingly, to press their researches 
and inductions to their final conclusions, regardless of the rela- 
tions which these may have to the teachings of Revelation. To 
this we are far from having any objection. Every science 
should rest on its own appropriate evidence, and we need have 
no fear but truth will be consistent with itself. But when a 
sot disant ethnologist affirms that the several races or types of 
mankind had each a distinct parentage, that the Scriptures are 
addressed only to the proud Caucasian race, and contemplate 
only its moral character and destiny, the question is no longer 
one of pure science. The contradiction of Scripture is plain 
and express. The Bible or the “ ethnologist,’ one or the other, 
is mistaken. So these writers practically present the question. 
They make no effort to reconcile their developments with the 
teaching of Revelation; discarding its authority, they waste 
half their book in a feebly impotent effort to consign to con- 
tempt. and oblivion whatever in the Scriptures militate against 
their conclusions.* 


* We confess our surprise and regret that so respectable a journal as 
Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, should have admitted an Article such as 
their leading one for July, entitled “Is Man One or Many?” We have 
had some bright hopes for this Monthly, especially on account of its 
American feeling, and its soundness upon some important social questions, 
But we have observed, with regret, as it has gone more and more into the 
excitement of competition, too much of a disposition to insert any thing 
that would make a sensation, and so bring the Magazine into notice and 
promote its sale. This is not the method to produce a journal of which 
the country would be proud. 

The Article in question, we say it with pain, shuts up its readers to 
the miserable alternatives of Infidelity or Swedenborgianism. We shall 
admit no such alternative. The ravings of Swedenborg are not received 
as of any value by one Christian man or minister in five hundred. It is 
gratuitous, it is almost insulting to Christians of every name, to pretend to 
put forth such things as a possible interpretation of Scripture. Both the Old 
and New Testaments are express as to a literal and historic descent of the 
whole human race from one man: Gen. ix. 19, ‘‘ These are the three sons 
of Noah: and of them was the whole earth overspread,” Acts, xvii. 26, 
the Apostle Paul declares to the philosophers of Athens concerning the 
true God, ‘And hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” We hope Putnam’s Magazine will leave it 
to such men as Gliddon and Nott to take infidel ground, either openly or 
by Swedenborgian circuits. Christians sustain Scripture in its simple 
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We shall enter upon no defence of the Bible. “It needs 
none.” Its defence is the munition of rocks which has with- 
stood for thousands of years the assaults of its enemies in 
every form. We, certainly, after what it has endured un- 
harmed from the trained veterans of infidelity, feel no concern 
for its safety under the attack of these raw recruits, however 
vauntingly they may advance to the onset. 


They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder— 


These we feel almost ashamed to busy ourselves in brushing 
out of our way. 

If their Creator had given them powers commensurate with 
their desires and their principles, they would indeed be formi- 
dable foes of revealed truth. When neither the feelings of 
humanity, the modesty of science, nor reverence for the Word 
of God, form any bar to the deductions of reckless and con- 
ccited sciolism, we might have some ground for apprehension, 
did we not find the appropriate antagonism in the weakness of 
its understanding and the madness of its zeal. We owe it to 
the bounty of Providence that the lowest depravity of the 
heart confounds its worst designs and counteracts its worst 
principles, while it makes the same man at once the most wicked 
and the most harmless of beings. Without meaning to bring 
down upon the unsheltered heads of these men the entire force 
of this maxim, we must nevertheless say, that the infidelity of this 
book, masked under a show of learning and wielded by a 
dexterous sophistry, might have beguiled the unlearned and 
unstable with arguments which they were alike unable to refute 
and unwilling to believe. But these men have brought the 
whole question to an issue on which every Christian, of the 
humblest capacity, may determine for himself. He may know 
little of ethnography, and less of Mr. Gliddon’s “biblical pro- 
fundities,’’ but when he is brought to choose between them and 


historical sense. God speaks truth and truth only, and His Word can 
take abundant care of itself, without being explained away into folly and 
incoherence, 
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God’s Word, he lays down this big, foolish quarto, in an instant, 
and addresses himself to something practical, thanking God 
that myriads even of the obnoxious Indians and Negroes have 
been, and are to be, so blessed, as to be made equal unto the 
angels,* by the living power of Divine truth. 

We do not charge upon the authors any intention or de- 
sire to subserve the cause of humanity and religion, while we 
gratefully notice another service of this nature, in carrying out 
the speculations of Agassiz to their legitimate conclusions. 
This great naturalist and adroit tactician would not have 
hazarded the avowal of principles which shock every feeling 
of humanity, and overthrow the first principles of religion. 
IIe began these daring speculations with an earnest endeavour 
to reconcile them with the Word of God. In the progress of 
his inquiries, he seems to have advanced reluctantly to the 
vortex to which he was drifting. With instinctive caution, he 
more than once, we believe, displayed a sudden and masterly 
change of tactics. Certain it is that he has exchanged the 
theory of diversity of species in the several races of men, for 
a diversity of origin. He now admits that the races all belong 
to one species, ‘equally endowed with the same superior 
nature,” so that they may claim kindred with each other, on 
the ground of “that general bond which unites all men of 
every nature.” Still they have not a common parentage, but 
derive their origin from different and distinct centres of creation. 
We recognize in these views of the great naturalist, a kindness 
which seems to embrace the whole humanrace. His genial philan- 
thropy might almost reconcile us to his speculations, as the harm- 
less assumptions of an enthusiast in natural science ; but these 
authors, without either the caution or the humanity of their mas- 
ter, sieze upon his assumptions, and rush with them at once to 
their legitimate and startling conclusions. They seem indeed to 
be peculiarly emulous of distinction, as foremost and loudest in 
that yell of congratulation and triumph, with which the whole 
crew of infidel philosophers have received the fanciful deductions 
of the great naturalist. These discordant notes, we might hope, 
would startle the philosopher himself from his revery, and teach 


* cayyenor. Luke xx. 36. 
VoL. 111.—13 
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him to call in question the soundness of his theories. But, how- 
ever that may be, this Christian community will not fail to take 
the alarm, and draw back from the scepticism to which Agassiz 
was leading them, by the authority of his great name, and the 
power of his great learning. Tq Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, 
all thanks, though they meant not so, for this timely warning, 
this seasonable exemplification of the sure and certain results 
of these subtle theories of Agassiz. We lament that he has 
given up his honored name to associations so unworthy; but 
we have no fear that the world will give up its Revelation, its 
religion, its hopes, its immortality, for the sake of an hypothesis 
in natural history, founded only upon conjecture, and which 
is fast becoming the rallying cry of the whole host of scep- 
tics. 

The theory is reje€ted by the great majority of naturalists 
themselves, and to them we may safely remit the whole ques- 
tion of the unity of the race. The works of Prichard, Balbi, 
Adelung, Rougemont, and Doctors Smith and Bachman, exhibit 
a noble array of talent and learning in its defence against 
what we must regard as mere hypothesis. 

Dr. Nott concludes his Introduction with a sentence from 
Burke: “Nature has nothing to reveal that is not noble and 
beautiful and good;”’ followed by his paraphrase: “ Man can 
invent nothing in science or religion but falsehood; and all the 
truths which he discovers, are but facts or laws which have 
emanated from the Creator. All science, therefore, may be 
regarded as a revelation from Him; and, although newly dis- 
covered laws or facts in nature, may conflict with religious 
errors which have been written and preached for centuries, they 
never can conflict with religious truth. There must be har- 
mony between the works and the words of the Almighty, and 
whenever they seem to conflict, the discord has been produced 
by the ignorance or wickedness of man.” 

All very truly and justly said; and nothing can more forcibly 
condemn this book. It reveals nothing “noble,” nothing 
“beautiful,” nothing “good,” and, therefore, cannot be a 
récord of “newly discovered laws or facts in nature.” It 
conflicts with “the words of the Almighty,” and contradicts 
them on every page. ‘Accordingly it neither reveals nor re- 
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cords the works of the Almighty. What it pretends to reveal 
as “newly discovered laws or facts in nature,” is in such unde- 
niable conflict with God’s own Word, that Dr. Nott himself 
brings us irresistibly to the conclusion that this discord between 
the Types of Mankind and the Bible, has been produced by 
‘the ignorance or wickedness of man.” 

With this disposition of the subject we might rest. The 
‘“‘Tyvpes of Mankind” deserves not a respectful notice. The 
argument, if indeed it have any, requires not a serious refuta- 
tion. The design of the work is sufficiently obvious, and the 
execution is as gross as the design. The weakness of the 
argument is only surpassed by the wickedness of the object of 
the book ; one-half of which is directed to an effort on the part 
of Mr. Gliddon, to ridicule the Bible. Arrogance and denun- 
ciation have so long been received as argument, that one by the 
ready use of these, fancies himself a man of abilities, and is 
in danger of being mistaken as such by others. We have no 
expectation of dispelling the illusion of Mr. G.’s conceptions 
of himself; but, for other reasons, it seems necessary to pay to 
him the undeserved compliment of noticing some of his asper- 
sions of the Word of God. 

The reader, we trust, will not mistake Mr. Gliddon’s style 
for ours. Lest he should, however, read carelessly, we will 
be careful to distinguish by quotation marks. This giant in 
‘‘ continental criticism’ and “archeological profundities,”’ 
begins with a valiant onslaught upon the whole Bible, and 
after selecting two or three passages for critical dissection, 
proceeds to submit “ seriatim, positive examples of the errors 
of our truly vulgar version for every letter of the English 
alphabet.”” Then, after gravely admonishing us that he has 
no right at present to anticipate any doubts about “the his- 
torical inaccuracies” of the Bible, “considering the aver- 
ments of cecumenic Protestantism of the orthodox sects, that 
‘the Bible is the revealed Word of God,’” he exhorts the 
reader to divest his mind, as far as in him lies, of pre-conceived 
biases. Thus divested, standing in purts naturalibus, Mr. 
Gliddon’s subject becomes a good clairvoyant for this great 
necromancer. He now confines his manipulations to the five 
books of Moses, assuring us in the high bombastic of the pro- 
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fession, that “if the Pentateuch was originally penned in the 
Mosaic autograph, the proof will resile to our view, through 
archeological deductions, with the force of an Euclidian de- 
monstration.” 

But even the Pentateuch is too large for his operations; he, 
therefore, confines himself chiefly to the tenth Chapter of 
Genesis—showing how true to nature the old Greek was, who 
represents a man as capable of bearing about with him a single 
brick as a sample of the house he was offering for sale—because 
‘if we hold all the books of the Bible to be equally inspired, 
the tenth chapter of the first book will be found unquestionably 
to be true likewise.” But the reverse of this is the real issue 
to which Mr. G. would bring us, that if this chapter be found 
to be erroneous, then will all the books of the Bible be equally 
false. Such is his argument, causing the whole system of re- 
vealed religion, and all that is enduring in the hopes connected 
with redeeming grace, to turn upon the question whether the sons 
of Noah and their immediate posterity, actually settled in the 
provinces and countries which were assigned to them in the 
tenth Chapter of Genesis ; as though all the books of the Bible 
were written at once, and by the same man, and as though a 
corruption in the text of one book, if there were such a thing, 
would invalidate the whole. 

Before proceeding to the examination of Mr. G.’s biblical 
criticism, we must notify our readers of his extreme modesty, 
and his gentle courtesy towards American scholars. 

“*Avrodidaxtoy, like Abderitan Democritus, in some branches 
of oriental philology; and possessing, furthermore, an appara- 
tus tolerably complete of continental criticism in biblical mat- 
ters; we prefer direct references to the Hebrew text.” Mr. G. 
next admonishes us “that no one is competent to impugn these 
deductions who is unacquainted, not merely with the original 
Hebrew and Greek languages, but with the noble achievements 
of continental exegesis.’’ We are admonished, moreover, that 
unless “profound in Hebrew,” we must be cautious how we 
tamper with his etherial weapons. “Walton, Kennicott, De 
Wette, to say nothing of other sources, the reader perceives, 
are tolerably familiar to me. To extract from their works is 
merely mechanical.” He recognizes “no clap-trap to acquaint- 
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ance with hieroglyphical arcana recently made by theologers 
who speak not any continental tongue through which alone 
these subjects are accessible—no ad captandem figments of the 
possession of oriental knowledge, when men cannot spell a 
monosyllable written in the Hebrew alphabet.” He has “a 
biblical port-folio” filled by “‘more than ten years of incessant _ 
travel’’—the best possible qualification for a self-taught Hebrew 
scholar, no doubt—but he has such a port-folio stuffed with 
materials for a full volume, which he mourns that he is obliged 
to suppress, but falls complacently back upon one idea terribly 
monitory to us: “The nature of this work may elicit some 
hostile comments, and he is a prudent soldier who keeps his 
powder dry.” Verbum horrendi carminis! Myr. G. is fond of 
Latin ; but his classic erudition seems not to have suggested to 
him what a Roman poet has taught us to anticipate from such 
portentous notes of preparation : 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur—ridiculus mus. 


The gentleness, the courtesy, the condescension of this pro- 
found continental philologist, is quite overpowering: “simple- 
tons,” “impudent,” “ignorant,” “idiotic,” “unliteral dogma- 
tists,’ “biblical dunces,”’ “in that undeveloped stage of the 
reasoning faculties which has been already classified as theo- 
logical,” “dogmatism peeping from out of its theological 
chrysalis,” ‘puerilities of the ephemeral tourist, twaddling 
inanities of the unlettered missionary, or the Egyptian halluci- 
nation of the theological rhapsodist.”” These are the chaste 
and classic terms, so indicative of their author, in which he 
speaks of the biblical scholars of America. 

We are now to follow Mr. G., “seriatim,” in his critique upon 
the translators of “our truly vulgar version ;”’ in which we are 
to behold “a little of the damning evidence produceable that 
these worthies [the translators of the English version of the 
Scriptures] could not construe a single line of the Hebrew 
text.” This series of texts, successively indicated by the let- 
ters of the alphabet, Mr. G. offers as an “ experimentum 
erucis’’—by way of testing the vaunted accuracy of “ its forty- 
seven translators.” ‘‘ Bounding retrogressively over the inter- 
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val that divides our generation from that of his Majesty King 
James, the scholar is requested to take with us the historical 
era of the promulgature of the authorized versiun, viz., A. D. 
1611.” By this retrogressive bound, our inquisitor pounces 
upon Job xix. 23, as his first victim : 

A. “Oh that my words were now written! Oh that they 
were printed in a book!” 

By the torture of his experimentum erucis, Mr. G. brings 
out what he styles “the ridiculous anachronism, perpetrated in 
King James’s version, that makes Job wish that his words were 
printed, probably two thousand five hundred years before the 
art was invented.” ‘How forty-seven able-bodied men could 
have overlooked this blunder while correcting proof, surpasses 
comprehension.” Mr. G. then, after a witty pun upon “Job 
printing,” and a gentle intimation to the reader, that unless he 
be “ profound in Hebrew, his opinion upon either rendering is 
alike worthless to himself and others,” at length gives his ver- 
sion to this effect: “‘What more simple than to have printed 
what the ‘original sacred tongues’ read inscribed in a register ?” 

Any one is profound enough in common sense, whatever he 
may be in Hebrew, to perceive that the translators meant to 
transfer the thought expressed by the original, so as to be 
thoroughly appreciable in the language in which it was to be 
read. 

Books were originally written in rolls, but in our language, 
the appropriate term is not a roll, but a book, like the Book of 
the Law, the Book of Kings, &c., and the same rule of accom- 
modation led sensible men to speak of published words as 
printed, not inscribed in a register. 

B. Job xxxi. 85. ‘ Behold my desire is that the Almighty 
would answer me, and that mine adversary had written a book.” 

“Tf this text be ‘divinely inspired’ in King James’s version, 
then the Lord have mercy on his creature archeology !” This 
profound sentiment is followed by a characteristic jest about 
Job’s writing a review of his enemies’ book. The word in the 
original is the same that in the first passage is rendered a book, 
and takes the meaning of a book, a bill, or written instrument 
of any kind, according as the context requires. The desire of 
Job is that his adversary would record a specific charge or 
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complaint in writing, and in fact just such a complaint is called 
in our language a libel, which comes from a Latin word signi- 
fying a little book. The translators might have selected some 
such phrase, perhaps, with greater propriety; but here again 
the question at issue is one only of taste and judgment. It 
avails nothing with respect to the ignorance or skill of the 
translators in the Hebrew text. 

C. Psa. Ixxviii. 41. “They turned back, and tempted 
God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.” 

‘Bad as the Jews were, in this case they did precisely the 
contrary : ‘They (became) converted, they supplicated the Pu- 
issant’ and implored TaU [i. e. ‘absolution’ or ‘ benediction’ ] 
‘of the Holy One of Israel.’” The word is tno from min 
which occurs in no other passage ; but the connection plainly 
shows that it means, to cause one to grieve, to abhor, or to 
repent. So it is interpreted by Gesenius and De Wette, with 
whom Mr. G. professes to be “‘tolerably familiar,” by Winer, 
and by First, the great Hebrew lexicographer. The Jews dis- 
trusted, and by their distrust, tempted, grieved, displeased the 
Holy One. See vs. 19, 20, and the whole connection; “ Can 
God furnish a table in the wilderness? Can He give bread 
also? Can He provide flesh for His people?” Our translators, 
retaining this general idea, added a peculiar shade, “they 
limited the Holy One,” that is, they offended Him by doubting 
the power of the Omnipotent to work these miracles in the 
wilderness. Mr. Gliddon’s translation is liable to these trifling 
objections: 1. It is an utter violation of the meaning indicated 
by the context, and 2. It is a fanciful perversion of another 
root having the same radicals, but totally different in meaning. 

D. 1 Samuel xxi. 10—15. David feigns madness before 
Achish, who says to his servants, ‘‘ Have I need of madmen that 
ye have brought this fellow to play the madman in my pre- 
sence? Shall this fellow come into my house ?” 

Mr. G. reports the interpretation of Lanci to the effect, that 
David celebrated the power of Achish and his men “in a 
varied hymn and in inspired verses, and at each commencement 
of a strophe he made 1m TaU, [i. e. he made ‘benedictions,’ 


he blessed them, ] and already the sweat was dripping upon the 
chin’s honor, [i. e. the beard, in Oriental phraseology, ] when 
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Achish interrupted him and said to’ his servants, ‘Hearken to 
this man, who affects inspiration (literally ‘comes the inspired ;’) 
are poets wanting to me, that you must bring this one to cele- 
brate my power, and shall (such as) he come into my house?’”’ 
Over this extraordinary display of exegetical skill, Mr. G. 
raises this refined note of exultation, “‘ Who seem most cracked, 
David, or the bibliolaters of King James’s version?” Perhaps 
the “‘experimentum erucis’” never was applied with greater 
severity than in this instance, not to the translators, but to their 
emendators. The Hebrew yz ninb3 doors of the gate, which 
have a meaning more uniform and distinct than any other per- 
haps in the language, are here made to mean the stanzas or 
strophes of poetry. The words occur in 1 Chron. xxii. 3, in 
precisely the same form, save that the word for gate is plural, 
when David prepares iron in abundance for the nails for “the 
doors of the gates.’ Was David here preparing iron to make 
nails for the stanzas of his psalms? Then he made TaJ, i. e. 
made benedictions, instead of ‘“scrabbling on the doors of the 
gate.” The word means, to make a sign or mark, as may be 
seen in the following passages, where alone it occurs in the 
Bible. Num. xxxiv. 7, 10, “Ye shall potnt out for you Mount 
Hor.” You shall note or mark Mount Hor, as the northern 
landmark of your border. ‘Ye shall point out your east 
border.” Try now Mr. G.’s interpretation, “Ye shall make 
TaU, i. e. ‘benedictions’ for you, Mount Hor.” “Ye shall 
make TaU, i. e. ‘ benedictions’ your east border.” Such “ bibli- 
cal profundities’ are too deep for us. Ezekiel (ix. 4,) directs 
the man with the writer’s ink-horn to go through the city and 
“ set a mark’’ upon the foreheads of all the men that sigh and 
cry for all the abominations that be done in the midst thereof. 
If he merely blessed the men, what was the use of the ink- 
horn ? 

E. Levit. xi. 20. ‘All fowls that creep, going upon all 
fours, shall be an abomination to you.” 

“To us likewise! Rarz aves, invaluable however to mu- 
seums of natural history.” To this poor jest it is sufficient to 
suggest, that in the lapse of time the word fowl may have be- 
come limited in signification; and may originally have meant 
asin the Hebrew, any “flying creature.” In the very next 
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verse the same words are translated “flying creeping thing 
that goeth upon all four ;” in verse 23, “ flying creeping things 
that have four feet,” and in Deut. xiv. 19, “every creeping 
thing that flieth.” The German word vogel seems to be the 
same as our fowl; and one of the meanings for it in the Ger- 
man Dictionary is butterfly, precisely the case before us, a 
winged insect. The Hebrew constantly makes these three 
classes; beasts, flying creatures, and creeping things without 
wings. Our translators expressed the second class, sometimes, 
by the word ‘“‘fowl.’”’ This is the whole case. 

We quote from Webster’s Dictionary in voc. :— 

“ FowL, [Sax. fugel, fugl; G. & D. vogel; Dan. fugl; Sw. 
fogel; from the root of the L. fugio, fugo; Gr. gevyo, and 
signifying flying animal. | 

“A flying or winged animal; the generic name of certain 
animals that move through the air by the aid of wings. ... . 
Bird is etymologically, a young fowl, or chicken. But it has 
usurped the place of fowl, and is now commonly used as the 
generic term, though this is not in accordance with its etymology. 

“ Fowl is used as a collective noun. We dined on fish and 
fowl. Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea and 
over the fowl of the air, Gen. i. But this use in America is 
not frequent.” 

“We refreshen ourselves with” 

F. 2 Kings, vi. 25. “There was a great famine in Sa- 
maria ; and behold they besieged it until an ass’ head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
doves’ dung for five pieces of silver.” 

After some coarse jesting about this “delicate repast,” Mr. 
G. inquires, ‘Can any one conceive a human stomach, however 
depraved by want, alimented upon guano?” He then declares 
that the word indicates the “chick-pea;” the commonest 
oriental “ vetch or pea.” 

Now after all the light thrown by Oriental scholars upon 
Hebrew, De Wette, Gesenius and Fiirst adopt the rendering 
of our translators. Mr. Gliddon has picked up, somewhere, the 
rendering of Bochart, which has been carefully examined and 
rejected by Celsius, Rosenmiiller and Winer. The latter 
adduces several instances of similar expedients, under extreme 
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famine, and alleges that precisely the same means of allevi- 
ating hunger were employed in England under Edward IL, 
A. D. 1316. We must leave Mr. G. to “refreshen’” himself 
with his own garbage, while we pass on to 

G. Levit. xxi. 18. “He that hath a flat nose [is forbidden] 
to approach to offer the bread of his God.” 

This is made the occasion of some refined innuendos about 
“negrophilism” and “impure blood” as “debarring from the 
tabernacle,” preliminary to the following flight of eloquence 
respecting the milder dispensation under which we live : “ Hap- 
pily——no thanks to our translators—snubs of universal hu- 
manity may legally officiate at sanctuaries ; the word meaning 
only a mutilated nose.” Now the verb from which this is 
derived, means to shut up, to shut in, to enclose, from which 
the word harem is derived. The passage speaks not of one of 
Mr. G.’s immutable “types,” but of a special deformity, just 
such as flatness in this feature would be among Jews, who are 
remarkable for high noses. It describes a nose drawn in— 
flattened. So it is rendered by Gesenius and De Wette. The 
intention was to produce in the minds of the people the idea of 
moral perfection. Hence any priest whose person deviated 
materially from their idea of beauty, was forbidden to offi- 
ciate. 

H. Sol. Songi. 5. “I am black but comely.” 

After some characteristic raillery about the Church confess- 
ing “her deformity” and “very probable amalgamation,” Mr. 
G. makes his “ pretty Shulamite brunette” say, “I am drown, 
(tanned) but pretty,” and then admonishes us that no one “is 
competent to impugn these deductions who is unacquainted, not 
merely with the original Hebrew and Greek languages, but 
with the noble achievements of continental exegesis.” 

Zechariah (vi. 1—7) saw in a vision four chariots. The 
horses of one were white, of another grizzled, of a third red or 
bay, and of the fourth the horses were black, the same word in 
Hebrew as “our brunette.” Were those horses also tanned 
brown? In the eleventh verse of the fifth chapter of this very 
Song, the bride in celebrating the beauty of the Beloved, says, 
“his locks are bushy and black as a raven.” The Hebrew 
word is the same. Is the raven a brunette, tanned brown? We 
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leave it for others more deeply versed in the “noble achieve- 
ments of continental exegesis’’ to decide. 

I. Habakkuk ii. 11. ‘The stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.” 

The Gliddonic critical acumen is here so decidedly rich, that 
we cannot refuse our readers a single word of it: “That a 
stone should cry out from a wall, is an idea consonant with 
Oriental hyperbole ; but that a deam should answer out of tim- 
ber, seems to be an unpoetical and far-fetched conception, as it 
presupposes the proximity of a ‘timber-yard’ to the wall afore- 
said. It furthermore is not in unison with the context; wherein 
the prophet declares against Chaldean flagitiousness. The 
propriety of his metaphor resiles to view through Lanci’s ren- 
dering and notes of interrogation. ‘Peradventure shall the 
statue of stone [an Assyrian bas-relief ?] from the wall ery out? 
The erieket [scarabeeus or beetle] from out of the wood, will it 
respond ?””’ 

The word rendered “beam” occurs only in this place in all 
the Scriptures, but it is so rendered here by De Wette, Gesenius 
and First, together with the ancient interpreters, Symma- 
chus and Jerome. It is derived from a word meaning to bind, 
and naturally suggests the beam or timber that binds together 
the parts of a house. Nobody but Gliddon and Lanci ever had 
any difficulty in understanding the terrible denunciation of the 
prophet against covetousness. The stones of his house, built 
by wrong and blood, cry out against the oppressor, and its 
timbers echo back the ery. Every one recollects the fearful 
effect with which Dr. Beecher uses the figure in his Sermons on 
Intemperance. 

A solemn old statue, in a stately house, crying out against 
its owner’s rapacity and cruelty, and a cricket “responding” ! 
The bathos is unfathomable. We cannot even approximate 
it, but the nearest we can come to it, is the story of the 
imaginative Irishman, who—but he tells the story himself— 
“T returned to the halls of my fathers by night, and I 
found them in ruins. I cried aloud, ‘My fathers! where are 
they!’ and echo responded, ‘Is that you, Patrick M‘Glathery ?’”’ 

J. Zech. ix. 17. “Corn shall make the young men cheerful, 
and new wine the maids.” 
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“Here our forty-seven have metamorphosed famines into 
‘young men,’ and sorrows into ‘maids.’ Now let the Bible 
again be its own interpreter. Psalm exlviii. 12, calls upon 
every thing, animate and inanimate, to praise the Lord, “ Kings 
of the earth and all people; princes and all judges of the earth; 
both young men and maidens’’—no! oh ignorant forty-seven ! 
both “famines” and “sorrows.” Isa. Ixii. 5, “As a young 
man marrieth a virgin,’ —that is, as famine marrieth sorrow— 
‘so shall thy sons marry thee.” Deut. xxxii. 25, “ The sword 
without and terror within, shall destroy both the young man 
and the virgin,” —that is, the sword without and terror within, 
shall destroy both famine and sorrow! Did Mr. Gliddon ever 
read the treatise entitled, “An humble Attempt to show that 
a Man will write better on a Subject, by knowing something 
about it” ? 

“* Per saltum, inasmuch as in the chaos of our memoranda of 
false translations, orderly classification is inconvenient, we 
open—”’ 

K. Genesis xxiii. 9,17, 19, “The cave of Machpela,”’ (szc.), 
to find it not a proper name, but “a thing contracted for.” 
We cannot even allow Mr. G. this small matter. He is as in- 
accurate in little things as in great. His mind is not even of 
the microscopic sort. Observe, to begin with, that if Machpe- 
lah is not a proper name, that it does not mean what Mr. G. 
says it does. Rosenmiiller in loc. mentions, that in the LXX. it 
18 rd onyarasov 76 Sunnoir, the double cave, and that this was also a 
Hebrew opinion. Winer gives the same derivation as Ros., 
from 552 duplicem esse or duplicavit. But both agree that it is 


here a proper name, as does also Dr. Robinson, and, we imagine, 
every body else. The word for cave is the same as that which 
describes the hiding place of the five kings in Josh. x. 16—18, 
the cave of Makkedah, upon the mouth of which great stones 
were rolled to keep them. No one can mistake the meaning 
there. Mr. G.’s refinement makes the cave of Machpelah, the 
cave of “a thing contracted for !” 

L. M. 1 Sam. xix. 18, 16, “Michal took an image and laid it 
in the bed, with a pillow of goat’s hair for his bolster, and covered 
it with a cloth. And when the messengers came in, behold 
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there was an image in the bed, with a pillow of goats’ hair for 
his bolster.” 

After some refined insinuations respecting the sex of the 
image, and “ scandalous suspicions” about this image itself, we 
are told that the translators, “having commenced rolling down 
hill, reach the bottom through a series of cascades that would 
excite Homeric smiles, were not ‘God’s Word’ the sufferer.” 
The result is, that this image was a casket of jewels. 

The original denotes the teraphim, often mentioned with the 
ephod. We will give a specimen of the authorities for trans- 
lating the word ¢mage or images, collected by a Gottingen 
Doctor of Philosophy, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. The LXX. 
render édwaor, yhuntov. Aquila renders Loppouara, xpotoua, KC, 
Symmachus translates sdu2.a. Onkelos gives x25 images. 
So far the Géttingen Doctor. Turning now to Rosenmiiller 
Schol. on Gen. xxxi. 19, we find: “That teraphim were 
esteemed as gods, is plain from verse 30. That they were 
household gods, is clear from Jud. xvii. 5; 1 Sam. xix. 13. 
In this place all the ancients (omnes veteres) render tera- 
phim by images (imagines.) LXX. &dara. Josephus Antiqg. 
1, 19, 9, calls them rimovs decv. Aben Ezra thinks they were 
made in the human form.” So far from showing ignorance, 
our translators have with them the entire weight of authority ; 
and besides, the transaction itself shows, that Michal intended 
to deceive the messengers by putting an image in the bed, 
which she meant to pass off for David. The translation, casket 
of jewels, is mere nonsense. 

N. Levit. xvi. 8, 10, 26. These passages relate to the scape- 
goat of the Levitical law, which Mr. G. informs us means 
azazel, an attribute of Jehovah, equivalent to “the God of vic- 
tory.” The subject is confessedly a difficult one. The word 
occurs only in this chapter, in connection with the solemnities 
of the great day of Atonement. Many different interpretations 
have been given. Josephus declares that this goat “is sent 
alive out of the camp, into the wilderness, for a scapegoat, to be 
an expiation for the sins of the people.” Jahn gives the same 
account; and Winer, after discussing the subject at length, de- 
clares himself in favor of the same interpretation. Our version, 
therefore, is sustained by high authorities. Mr. G. is curiously 
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unfortunate in his criticisms. There is absolutely no authority 
for his notion obtained from Lanci. The men of weight who dis- 
sent from the received interpretation, as Hengstenberg, Rosen- 
miiller, &c., make azazel to be an evil demon. One can only 
wonder that the Egyptian consul did not stumble somewhere on 
this well known and more plausible correction of the “ forty- 
seven.” 

0. Job xxi. 15. “Who is the Almighty that we should serve 
him ? and what profit should we have if we pray unto him?” “Let 
the reader now compare,” saith Gliddon, “ King James’ version 
with the subjoined.” ‘ Who is the most Valorous, that to him 
we must be servants? Who the most Sublime, that we should 
go [out of our way] to meet him ?” 

To render 5*943 “the most Sublime” is an unauthorized con- 


ceit. It is not a noun, but a verb of the first person plural in 
Iliphil, and signifies precisely what it is made to express in our 
version. What shall we profit, what profit shall we have, as in 
Job xxxy. 8, what profit shall I have if I be cleansed from my 
sin? Job xv. 8. Speeches which can do no good, which profit 
him nothing. The word is of frequent occurrence and with 
great uniformity of meaning. But it is useless to multiply cita- 
tions. If the reader is not satisfied, let him examine any re- 
spectable critical commentary. 

P. Micah v. 2. “ But thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
come forth one that is to be ruler in Israel.” 

The emendation proposed is to read “chiefs” instead of 
thousands of Judah. But this correetion cannot be sustained. 
There is another word, "p15x instead of "p>x thousands, which 
is rendered chiefs, princes, dukes, &c. Mr. G. charges the 
translators with copying the Latin and Greek versions, “ with- 
out archeological knowledge of the Hebrew tongue,” whereas 
they have exactly copied the Hebrew. The same word occurs 
in the next chapter, Micah vi. 7, ‘will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams?” and in passages almost without number. 
Our learned consul says: ‘“‘ We may add, that the reading of 
CHIEFS is as old as the second century B. C., when the LXX. 
Greek version was made by the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria; 
because about 68, 69, A. D., the author of the ‘Good Tidings 
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according to Matthew,’ in citing the above passage from Micah, 
read ‘ princes ;’ and he does not appear to have been acquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew text.” Mr. Gliddon is most unfortunate. The 
LXX. does not read “chiefs” but “ thousands,” « zuacacw Iovda, 
agreeing with the Hebrew. Matthew does not quote exactly from 
either, though the statement that he “does not appear to have 
been acquainted with the Hebrew text,” is assumption. 

Q. Isa. xviii. 1, 2. “Wo to the land shadowing with wings.” 

‘¢ All interpreters here have been in fault,” but we have it at 
last from Mr. G., “Ho land of the winged globe!” [Egypt, ] the 
winged globe being “her national symbol.”’ This passage has 
greatly perplexed commentators, who have offered interpreta- 
tions of it and paraphrases almost innumerable. It may have 
perplexed our translators no less than others. A mind of the 
character of our great “ philologer,” finds no difficulty in any 
thing, but men of an order of mind infinitely higher, are still 
much divided in opinion respecting this passage. 

R. Eccles. xi. 2. “Give a portion to seven, and also to eight ; 
for thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth.” 

‘Give the measure even to saturity and abundance, because 


thou knowest not what evil may come upon the earth.”’ Seven, it 
appears, should be saturity, and etght, abundance. There is a 
word resembling the Hebrew for seven, which means satiety, 
fullness, but the substitution is entirely gratuitous and unauthor- 
ized. To torture the numeral eight nzipw into a derivative from 


220 otl, fatness, abundance, does still greater violence to the 
text. As the original is, it is literally interpreted in both 
instances, and in parallel passages of constant occurrence. The 
charge of error and misunderstanding lies with infinitely greater 
force against Mr. G., than against the translators. 

S. Jer. viii. 7. “‘The turtle, the crane and the swallow.” 

‘“‘The prophet meant the ‘bull,’ the ‘horse’ and the ‘ colt.’” 
This bull we have in Solomon’s Song, in the poetic and delight- 
ful description of the return of spring. ‘Lo the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come; and the voice 
of the ‘bull’ is heard in the land.” Does not Mr. G. here 
mean the bull-frog ? This would be more in harmony with the 
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context, equally poetic, and quite as true to the original. 
Compare Psa. Ixxiv. 9; Gen. xv. 9, &e. 

In the Aramean dialect m is sometimes found for w, and, in 
this way, in the Chaldee dialect, the plural of “in occurs 
a few times, as in Ezra vi. 9,17, and Dan. v. 21. But this 
occurs only in the plural. To give it this meaning in this 
place, is to do violence to all sound criticism and just lexicog- 
raphy. In the Hebrew, the word 59, crane, means also, and 
more frequently a horse; the crane is seldom mentioned, the 
horse often. In this instance then, as in every language, two 
words having the same orthography, represent objects entirely 
different. Against Mr. G., not the translators, lies the charge 
of mistaking the one for the other, as the context distinctly 
shows that all these are migratory birds that “ know their ap- 
pointed times.”’ Are the bull, the horse and the colt migratory, 
observing the time of their coming, like the stork in the heavens? 
Compare again Isa. xxxvili. 14, “Like a crane or a swallow did 
I chatter.” Think of a man chattering like “a horse” or “a 
colt.” We ask with Mr. Gliddon: “ What can be expected of 
men who translate in this manner ?” 

T. Zech. v. 1, 2, 3. “I turned and lifted up mine eyes and 
looked, and behold a flying roll, . . . the length whereof twenty 
cubits, and the breadth thereof ten cubits. ... Then he said 
unto me, This is the curse that goeth forth over the face of the 
whole earth; for every one that stealeth shall be cut off, as on 
this side according to it; and every one that sweareth shall be 
cut off as on that side according to it.” 

“Think,” says our critic, “of a parchment of such proportions 
actually flying through the air! Consider the amount of inspi- 
ration it must have required to comprehend which side was mor- 
tiferous to thieves, which to swearers.’’ Disposing thus of the 
usual rendering, he gives us “the sense verbatim et literatum.” 
“And turning myself, I raised my eyes and saw; and behold 
a whirling disk [of fire, having a mystic relation to the Egypt- 
ian ‘winged globe,’ emblem of KHEPER, the Creator-Sun.]” 
To all this mystic exegesis, we have only to say in reply: 
Think of writing on “a whirling disk of fire!’ Think of carry- 
ing it in one’s hand, and finally burning it—durning a whirl- 
ing disk of fire! See Jer. xxxvi. 28, 14, 23, where these very 
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things are done to the “roll” or “ disk.’ Nay, more, think of 
eating “a whirling disk of fire!’ Yet here is the “sense, 
verbatim et literatim,” that Ezekiel actually did eat it, and it 
was in his mouth “as honey for sweetness.” Ez. iii. 3. ‘ The 
which, philologers will recognize as common sense and justness, 
if as much was not perceived by those wretched theologists, 
(teologastri,) who, in philological knowledge not surpassing the 
Hebrew alphabet, go hunting about through lexicons in order 
thence to spit forth a doctoral decision in people’s faces.”’ This 
extract, Mr. G. quotes with extreme gusto from the papist 
Lanci, from whom he seems to obtain the bulk of his biblical 
knowledge, even “the affable Professor (for thirty-nine years) 
of Sacred Philology at the Roman Vatican.” A holy alliance 
indeed, Gliddon and Lanci! 

U. V. Under these heads we have a paraphrase of Ps. xxxvii. 
7, and of Ps. cx.; sillier, if possible, than usual. We will quote 
the former “ without note or comment.” 

“Senility of the forty-seven” translators. ‘ Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for him; fret not thyself because of 
him who prospereth in his way, because of the man who bring- 
eth wicked devices to pass.” 

Gliddon’s ‘“* Amendment.” “ Keep silence in (the secret of) 
IHOH, and take delight in it: dispute not with him who seeks 
to penetrate into the acquiring of it, nor with any vain man 
who attempts it.” 

Then follows a congratulation, that “a nail has been driven 
into the forty-seven’s version, which we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of ‘clinching’ under the succeeding letters.”’ This “ clinch- 
ing” is effected in this wise : 

W. Gen. xxi. 33. “ Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba, 
and called there on the name of the Lord.” 

“He did nothing of the kind,” says Mr. G. “He set up a 
tablet (or stele), and engraved it with the name of Jehovah.” 
The Jewish rabbis and modern lexicographers understand by 
the term, a tamarisk tree, and collectively, a grove of this kind 
of tree. The word is found in two other passages. 1 Sam. 
xxii. 6, “Saul abode in Gibeah under a tree in Ramah.” 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13, relating to the burial of Saul and Jonathan, “ And 
they took their bones and buried then under a tree in Jabesh.” 

VoL. 11.—14 
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Such is the meaning of the word, a tree, collectively a wood, a 
grove. 

The word xp called on the name of the Lord, occurs near a 
thousand times in the Bible, with singular uniformity in the 
same sense as in this passage; in a few passages it means to 
call out from a book, that is to read ; but in no instance, so far as 
we have observed, does it mean to write or engrave. Elijah 
uses this term when he mocks the priests of Baal, and says, 
“‘ Cry aloud, for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and 
must be awaked.” 1 Kings xviii. 27. 

X. 2 Kings xxiii. 6. “ And he brought the grove from the 
house of the Lord, without Jerusalem, unto the brook Kidron, 
and burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it small to 
powder.” 

On this passage we are admonished of “ the infamous atroci- 
ties of ancient Jewish templar worship,” as though these 
atrocities were authorized acts of the temple service, and not 
the shocking idolatries which were at times, notwithstanding 
the severest denunciations, mingled with the worship of the 
temple. ‘The reference, in this connection, is indeed to these 
idolatries, from which Josiah purged the temple. The account 
which Gesenius gives of this word, rendered grove, which seems 
to be the correct idea, is that it denotes ‘‘a statue or image 
made of wood, as appears from the fact that whenever they are 
destroyed, they are always said to be cut down and burned, 
Ez. xxxiv. 18, Judges vi. 25, and in the chapter under con- 
sideration, 2 Kings xxiii. 6, 15, &e. Of the ancient versions 
some render this word Astarte ; others, a wooden pillar ; others, 
a tree; Septuagint very frequently, dasos ; Vulgate, ducus; Eng. 
a grove, by which they seem to have understood a sacred tree.” 
We do not regard the translators as inspired, but it is truly won- 
derful how, in the state of biblical learning at that time, they 
should have been generally so accurate and judicious. 

Y. Judges vi. 25, 26, relating to the overthrow of idolatry by 
Gideon, and the erection of an altar to Jehovah, is passed 
with a paraphase which requires no special comment. It raises 
no new point. 
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Z. Joshua x. 12—14. “Commanding the sun and moon to 
stand still.” 

On this passage Mr. G. bestows a “final smile of pity” upon 
the forty-seven. It is sufficient to say, they have given a faith- 
ful translation of this passage. The severest thing any body 
could say of Mr. Gliddon’s remarks upon it, would be feeble, 
compared with the impression which will be made upon the 
reader by quoting his balderdash, word for word: 

“‘ Any proposed verifications of the latitude and longitude of 
Gibeon and Ajalon by tourists in modern Palestine, are mere 
‘traveller’s tales;’* for Gabda-ON, ‘occultation of the sun,’ and 
Aial-On, ‘dawning of the sun,’ refer respectively, the former 
to the west, the latter to the east, as points of the compass. 
Now, suppose two towns, one on either side of a valley, opposite 
to each other; the one Gaba-ON, on the western summit; the 
other Azal-On, on the eastern; while a battle was raging be- 
tween Israelites and Ammonites in the valley between and 
beneath. Suppose again, by anticipation of the text, that the 
twenty-four hours during which this fight went on, occurred at 
an equinox; and that it so happened, by a singular juncture 
of the solar and lunar motions, that, at six o’clock, P. M., pre- 
cisely, the sun set in the west at the same apparent moment 
that a full moon rose in the east; you would have light for 
twenty-four hours in the valley; or twelve hours of sunlight 
through the day, and twelve hours of moonlight through the 
night. . . . Finally, in the Hebrew, these two lines are rhyth- 
mical, besides containing a play upon the words GBaUN and 
AILUN, by poetic license : 


“To the eyes of Israel, O Sun! in the hills [B-GBaUN] even hide thyself: 
But thou, O Moon! be most resplendent in the [BaMKAILUN] valley.” 


What is the use of trying to argue with a man who talks 
such jabber ? 

It is useless to take up, one by one, the old sneers and trifling 
objections to the Bible which have been made a hundred times, 
and a hundred times answered. Mr. G. seems to feel special 
pleasure in gathering up the spent balls of such books as the 


* Tt will be remembered that Dr. Robinson discovered their site. 
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Age of Reason, and of such orators as collect around the Sun- 
day Institute. What a large part of them have to do with 
“Types of Mankind” we cannot at all see, and we shall not 
follow them. 

In regard to the objection of the uncertainty of the text of 
Scripture, which Mr. Gliddon parades so ostentatiously for im- 
pression upon ignorant men, we quote the following from a 
recent number of the North American Review. “It seems 
strange that the text of Shakspeare, which has been in exist- 
ence less than two hundred and fifty years, should be far more 
uncertain and corrupt than that of the New Testament, now 
over eighteen centuries old, during nearly fifteen of which it 
existed only in manuscript. The industry of collators and 
commentators indeed has collected a formidable array of ‘vari- 
ous readings’ in the Greek text of the Scriptures, but the num- 
ber of those which have any good claim to be received, and 
which also seriously affect the sense, is so small that they may 
almost be counted upon the fingers. With perhaps a dozen or 
twenty exceptions, the text of every verse in the New Testa- 
ment may be said to be so far settled by the general consent of 
scholars, that any dispute as to its meaning, must relate rather 
to the interpretations of the words, than to any doubt respect- 
ing the words themselves. But in every one of Shakspeare’s 
thirty-seven plays, there are probably a hundred readings still 
in dispute, a large proportion of which materially affect the 
meaning of the passages in which they occur.” It may be 
added, that it is perfectly understood among scholars, that no 
one doctrine of Scripture of any importance and no practical 
duty, are at all impugned or materially affected by these “ vari- 
ous readings.” Nineteen-twentieths of them are of no more 
importance than the question, whether the words labor, honor, 
&c., should be written with or without the additional vowel. 

A stronger case even than that of Shakspeare has lately come 
to the notice of the writer. From a comparison of the manuscript 
of Edwards’ Work on the Will, published within the last cen- 
tury under the superintendence of his own descendants, it may 
be made apparent that the text is more at variance with the 
original and more open to objections of this character, than our 
authorized version itself. 
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Dr. Johnson long ago remarked, with regard to writing notes 
on Shakspeare—what applies with equal force to notes like Mr. 
Gliddon’s on the Bible—that the writing of them is no difficult 
attainment: “The work is performed, first, by railing at the 
stupidity, negligence, ignorance and asinine tastelessness of the 
former editors, and showing from all that goes before, and all 
that follows, the inelegance and absurdity of the old reading ; 
then by proposing something which to superficial readers would 
seem specious, but which the editors reject with indignation ; 
then by producing the true reading with a long paraphrase, and 
concluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, and a sober 
wish for the advancement and prosperity of genuine criticism.” 
If Dr. Johnson had had a prophetic vision of our annotator, could 
he have given a more accurate description? The “asinine stupid- 
ity of the translators,” “the absurdity of the old reading,” “the 
true reading,” the “long paraphrase,” “ the loud acclamations,” 
“the sober wish for the advance of archeological deductions 
and genuine criticism,’’—these all indicate the accomplished 
annotator, according to the prescription of Dr. Johnson. 

Our purpose has been to follow Mr. G. in his “ conscientious 
application of enlightened learning to the Hebrew text of Xth 
Genesis,” wherein we are admonished that “commentators of 
the English evangelical school” are “of trivial value in them- 
selves, and possess less weight in science,”’ and that he is provided 
with “ emendations from discoveries made by living Egyptolo- 
gists, Hebraists, Cuneatic students and similar masters of 
Oriental lore.” Points of great moment, the reader must infer, 
will “resile to our view” from such awful learning, “ with the 
force of an Euclidian demonstration.” Some of these points 
brought up from the depths of Mr. G.’s “ profundities,” ave will 
collect for the benefit of the reader, to save him the labor of 
drabbling through a hundred pages and more of these foul 
exhumations. 

The writer of the Apocalypse was of a “ post-Christian and 
uncertain age, between A. D. 95 and the Council of Laodicea, 
which rejected it as apocryphal, 8360—369, A. D.” The pro- 
phetie book of Jonah is of an “uncertain but recent age,’ and 
isa “mythe,” like that of Perseus and Andromeda. “‘ Daniel 
and the Maccabees are equally canonical in archeology.” The 
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story of the fall of Noah and the curse of Ham, Gen. ix. 20—8, 
is a “mythe;” and the tenth chap. of Genesis was “written 
sometime after Joshua, son of Nun, had expelled such Canaan- 
itish tribes as survived massacre.” “The fragmentary docu- 
ments, now called Genesis, were put together at some time, 
probably Esdraic, two or three centuries before the Christian 
era.” Ethiopia should be rendered in all cases Cush, and de- 
signates almost all of Arabia, but never any part of Africa. 
The last is one of the great achievements of Mr. G. 

Arphaxad, the son of Shem and father of Salah, was not a 
man at all, but a country, the same as Ur of the Chaldees. 
“There is nothing to constitute Heber an historical personage ; 
but it is the natural appellation of a tribe in southern Arabia, 
the native country of Bacchus, the man with the two horns,” 
and the God of drunkenness. Bacchus, then, will be the father 
of the patriarch “‘ Heber, of the Abrahamidae or Jokidae.” 

Respecting the first, second and third chapters of Genesis, 
the author has pointed out “their Esdraic age, (about B. C. 420,) 
and the Persie origin of some of the mythes they contain.” 
Genesis i—ii: 8, is “an ancient cosmogenical ode with a 
chorus,” which Mr. G. has actually set to music, under the title 
“¢ Air of the Music of the Spheres.” This the reader, “if he 
be a musician, can play on a piano; if he is a geometrician, he 
will find its corresponding notes on the sides of an equilateral 
triangle added to the angles of a square. We hope to strike 
the OCTAVE note some day ourselves.”’ 

Adam, we are informed, should be rendered “the blusher,” 
and, as none but the white race can be said (physiologically) to 
blush, it follows that those Hebrew writers never supposed that 
Adam and Eve could have been of any stock other than of the 
white type. “Thus, through a few cuts of an archeological 
scalpel, vanishes the last illusion that any but white types of 
mankind are to be found in the first three chapters of the book 
called Genesis.” 

O te. Bolane, cerebri 
Felicem! * * instat fatum mihi triste, Sabella 
Quod puero cecinit, divina mota anus urna: 
“Hune neque dira venena, nec hosticus auferet ensis ; 


Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra: 
Garrulus hune quando consumet cunque.—” 
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Mr. G. is particularly anxious to prove that the negro race 
are never mentioned “in the canonical Scriptures, from Genesis 
to Malachi.” Shem, Ham, and Japheth, represent the “ yellow,” 
“red” and “white races.” To attempt a serious refutation of 
an assertion that is so utterly at variance with all philological 
authority, is quite superfluous. Suffice it to say, that accord- 
ing to all respectable philologists the name Ham signifies black- 
ness, heat, not only in Hebrew, but in all the kindred dialects, 
with singular uniformity. We have looked somewhat into these 
authorities, and venture, from many others, to enter in a foot 
note a few of them, for whom the author professes to entertain 
profound respect.* 

Mr. G.’s history of the Hebrew language is even more extra- 
ordinary than his philology. The Hebrew, indeed, is quite a 
modern language. Abraham “spoke not in Hebrew.” The 
Israelites, “ forgetting their mother tongue, adopted afterwards, 
in Palestine, the speech of Canaan; and calling it Hebrew, 
unwittingly sanctified the language of the slave. This again was 
lost in the Babylonish captivity of seventy years, and the Chal- 
dee was adopted instead. The present Hebrew alphabet, the 
square letter, was invented some time subsequent to the second 
century. At the time of our translation, “in 1611, Hebrew 
had been a dead language for more than two thousand years.” 
“Tn fact, the Hebrew language may be said only to have been 
revived within the last century, by modern orientalists.” 

It really does seem as if Mr. G., in these assertions, has 
labored to improve upon himself, by showing how far he is ca- 
pable of outraging all acknowledged facts respecting the He- 
brew language. There is a character of whom we are strongly 
reminded, in the play, who is “intituled, nominated and called 
Don Adriano de Armado. His ‘humor is lofty, his discourse 
peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majes- 
tical, and his general behaviour thrasonical. He is too picked, 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were too perigrinate, as 
I may call it.” 


* Champollion Gram. Egypt. p. 152, 319, seq.; Bunsen’s Aigyptens 
Stelle in den Weltgeschichte, I. S. 612, seq. 598; Champollion, L’Egypte 
sous les Pharaons, I. p. 101, seq. 
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Our readers cannot have forgotten the famous opening of the 
mummy at Boston, so illustrative of the learned Consul’s “‘ Egyp- 
tological” knowledge. The opening, with its “amusing equi- 
voque of gender,” as Mr. Gliddon calls it, is thus described by 
a popular New York writer: 

‘The Egyptian princess created one of the periodic fevers of 
Boston. The enthusiasm of our sister city amounted even to 
romance, and poets made anticipatory sonnets to the Theban 
princess. The company was worthy of the interest of the subject. 
Scientific men, the erudite Agassiz, and the accomplished Bige- 
low, with a host of others, were proud to lend their aid to the 
unfolding of that mystery, which, for the time, was to throw 
into the shade the lectures of a Hudson and the antitheses of a 
Parker. Day after day, the enlightened assemblage gazed 
upon the rapidly diminishing envelopes, when it was discovered 
that the mummy was a man! Dr. Bigelow blushed, and Pro- 
fessor Agassiz put his hands in his pockets.”’ 

The researches of Mr. Layard confirm with surprising accu- 
racy the details of Scripture history ; results which he devoutly 
records in the following terms: “I could not doubt that every 
spadeful of earth which was removed from those vast remains, 
would tend to confirm the truth of prophecy and to illustrate 
the meaning of Scripture. But who could have believed that 
records themselves should have been found, which, as to the 
minuteness of their details and wonderful accuracy of their 
statements, should confirm, almost word for word, the very text 
of Scripture? And remember that these were no fabrications 
of a later date, in monuments centuries after the deeds which 
they professed to relate had taken place, but records engraved 
by those who had actually taken part in them.” 

These researches and synchronisms of Layard go back eight 
hundred or a thousand years beyond the Christian era, con- 
firming in each period, by every fresh discovery, the chronology 
of the Bible. But when now we pass from Assyrian to Egyp- 
tian discoveries, Mr. G. finds, in all these, but one single result 
that accords with the representations of Scripture. It were a 
pity to deprive our readers of the benefit of a coincidence, at 
once so remarkable, and so characteristic of the man; but it is 
of such a character that it cannot be committed to these pages. 
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These authors repeatedly entertain us with a summation of 
their results. We beg leave, in imitation of their example, to 
conclude our Article with a similar summary: 

1. This book makes an entirely false impression. With great 
show of research and ethnological science, it gives us eighteen 
pages from Agassiz and about thirty from Dr. Morton, which 
only prove to what extravagances the enthusiasm of men of 
genius, may carry them. The remainder is stuffed with sceptical 
‘“inanities” and impieties, which, under the color of science, are, 
just so far as received, calculated to unsettle the faith of men 
in all that is dear to them in the truths, and hopes, and conso- 
lations of revealed religion. Its pictures of skulls and Assyrian 
and Egyptian antiquities, amount to very little, for the main 
purpose of the book, beyond the expressive word humbug. 

2. The Second Part of the book, especially, is the produc- 
tion of a mind inflated with the most extraordinary conceit with 
which any one ever deceived himself into the impression, that 
he was a man of learning and abilities. 

3. As an attack on the Scriptures, the work is at once the 
most crude, the most impotent, and the most impious of recent 
times. 

4, It has no one element of a work of science; it contains 
no sound induction, and establishes no reliable principle of 
ethnology. 

5. As a literary production, it has scurrility without wit ; 
pedantry without learning; theory without argument; conclu- 
sions without premises, and heartless, revolting scepticism with 
scarcely a redeeming quality. 

We feel sufficiently good-humored to give, at parting, a little 
advice to the author, from a classic sage, of whom he has no 
doubt heard, though he may not be able to read him: 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus, et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri. 
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ARTICLE ITI. 


1. Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, 
and the Atonement and Redemption thence accruing ; with supple- 
mentary Notes and Illustrations. By Joun Pye Samira, D. D., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. London. 1847. pp. 875. 

2. The Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ. By Wm. Sy- 
MINGTON, D. D. New Edition. New York. 1842. 

3. The Extent of the Atonement. By JAMEs Ricnarps, D. D. Tract 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. Philadelphia. 1853. pp. 27. 

4. The Atonement in its Relations to God and Man. By N.S8.S. 
Beman, D. D. With an Introduction, by 8S. H. Cox, D. D. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York. 1844. pp. 171. 

5. The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness of Sin. An Essay, by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Boston. 1852, pp. 172. 

6. Die christliche Lehre v. d. Versbhnung in threr gesch. Entwicklung 
v. d. altesten Zeit bis auf die neueste. Von Dr. F. C. Baur. Tib. 
1838. pp. 764. 

7. Christi Person und Werk. Darst. d. Evangelisch-luth. Dogmatih, 
vom Mittelpunkte der Christologie aus. Von Dr. G. THOMASIUS. 
Erster Theil: Die Voraussetzungen der Christologie. Erlangen. 
1853. pp. 463. 


THE list of works here given might be much extended, if we 
desired to include only the monographs devoted to the subject 
of the Atonement, and especially if we admitted works in which 
this was the principal topic of discussion. It is, however, ex- 
tensive enough to show that the writer of some recent Articles 
in the Westminster Review is probably mistaken, when he as- 
serts that the doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice do not 
represent the convictions of even those who profess to sustain 
them, that the conscience of human beings is in revolt against 
them, that they are upheld only by interested classes, who dare 
not confess how much of them they do not believe, and by a 
certain kind of public opinion which always resists every great 
moral improvement and contends for every false religion. This 
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impression will be much strengthened when the spirit of the 
works themselves is observed. This is, in all instances, earnest 
and grave, such as seldom characterizes discussions in which 
the writers are contending for mere interest, or authority with- 
out conviction and impression. We have not unfrequently 
been told before, that the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
and even all that distinguishes it from natural religion, were 
doomed, and that no texts of Scripture, or verdicts of centuries, 
could preserve them from burial. A little patience, however, 
is all that is needful for discovering the falsehood of such as- 
sertions. Our age is, indeed, too earnest with reference to all 
spiritual questions, to allow dogmas that have no vitality to re- 
ceive much respect, but for this very reason, we argue, that there 
must be a remarkable power in the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Never were men more unsparing of what rests merely on au- 
thority, and yet never were there clearer indications that there 
is something in this doctrine which meets the convictions and 
the intuitive consciousness of the human heart. <A good deal 
that has been connected with it, no doubt, must be, and even 
has been, given up. We have already observed this in our notice 
of the “ Historical Development of the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.”* Like Plato’s sea-god, Glaucus,t who by long move- 
ment among marine objects, became so marred, battered, maimed, 
and overgrown with shells, stones and sea-weed, that his original 
form could scarcely be recognized, we sometimes found our doc- 
trine so obscured by additions, or diminished by defects, that 
its power and characteristic form were nearly gone. But its 
essential nature as a method of forgiveness through the expia- 
tory sacrifice of an incarnate Redeemer, has never been generally 
lost, and never seemed less likely to be, than now. 

In the Article alluded to, we expressed some doubt whether 
our readers would be interested in pursuing the subject further. 
We have, however, been so repeatedly invited to continue our 
discussion, that we venture to present our readers with a view 
of the present state of opinions, on the doctrine of Atonement, 
in the Christian world. We have selected the works enumerated 


* Pres. Quart. Rev. Sept. 1853. pp. 246—280. 
+ Plato De Repub. Book X. Chap. II. 
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at the head of this Article, not so much to review their special 
contents or character, as to use them for indications or repre- 
sentatives of public opinion, in the communities to which their 
authors belong. We may, however, say of them, that they are 
all written with sufficient care and ability to be regarded as 
among the best of their respective classes. The first has long 
been a standard work, and received the additions and correc- 
tions suggested by the studies of its late amiable and accom- 
plished author, during the many years which intervened between 
the publication of the first, and the appearance of this much en- 
larged edition. No one can read it without feeling that his 
mind was too elevated to be governed by partisan or selfish at- 
tachments, and that he is here communicating the results of a 
very extensive investigation, of careful criticism, and of profound 
reflection. And yet the modesty, clearness, and firmness with 
which his positions are maintained, are very well adapted to 
secure our hearts, with our convictions. Whatever is regarded 
as a divine revelation, whether in the volume of nature or in 
that of inspired men, is sure of his affectionate attention and 
submission. If some should think him deficient in boldness, he 
cannot fail to delight those who more highly esteem the rarer 
qualities of thoroughness and love of truth. The next three 
works are to some extent controversial in their design, and are 
intended to present the views of particular portions of the 
Presbyterian body. That of Dr. Symington may be regarded 
as an admirable epitome of those portions of the works of Hill and 
Dick which relate to the same subject. Its author believed in 
an Atonement sufficient for all men, but designed only for such 
as God foresaw would believe on Christ. So far as the influence 
of the latter sentiment prevails in it, we regard it as liable to 
serious objections, but for clearness, precision, and arrange- 
ment, it was well worthy of being. adopted by the Board 
of Publication in Philadelphia, as the best statement of the 
views of that portion of the Presbyterian Church with which 
they are connected. On the “ Extent of the Atonement,” how- 
ever, we look upon the little work of Dr. Richards, published 
by the Tract Committee of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, as far preferable. Those who enjoyed the 
privilege of listening to his theological lectures, have much 
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reason to recollect the ardent zeal with which the venerable 
author usually dwelt upon this theme. Dr. Beman’s work is 
also much occupied with the discussion of the same point, but 
its most distinguishing feature is its assertion of the necessity 
of the Atonement, not on the ground of distributive, but of 
general or rectoral justice. Though the able author vindicates 
this position with a power which has gained for it a general ac- 
ceptance among Calvinists, on both sides of the Atlantic, yet we 
think he finds the necessity of an Atonement too exclusively in 
the creature, and confines the object of that work too much to 
the production of a moral impression upon the intelligent uni- 
verse. Its good sense, however, and its manly independence 
without scholastic pedantry, renders it one of the most attrac- 
tive and impressive works on this subject, in our language. 

In his Essay on Forgiveness, Mr. Clarke rejects the doctrine 
of expiation through the blood of Christ. He endeavors to 
show how the antinomy of free forgiveness and ample retribu- 
tion for sin, can be reconciled by the revelation of divine love 
and of law, more effectually than is done in the theories of the 
orthodox, or of the rationalists. There is nothing absolutely 
new in it, but we know not where we could find a more serious 
and conscientious, as well as lucid and comprehensive, ex- 
hibition of the best side of what has been called Evangelical 
Rationalism. Though it is much more accurate than the 
more recent and kindred work on Regeneration, by Edmund 
H. Sears, in which the subject of the Atonement is discussed 
without much clear discrimination, yet both these works are a 
remarkable indication of the orthodox tendencies of the recent 
school of Boston Unitarians. The volume last mentioned in our 
list, was written by a distinguished Ordinary Professor of Theo- 
logy in the Bavarian University of Erlangen. It is the first part 
of the whole discussion, and treats only of those subjects which 
must be postulated before any consistent system of Christology 
can be formed. These relate to the nature of God, of man and 
of the incarnation, and to the historical facts connected with 
man’s primitive and fallen condition, and the relation of God 
through Jesus Christ, to our sinful race. In this way most of the 
topics usually embraced in a system of Dogmatic Theology are 
included in this work, but they are all viewed, not in their 
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abstract or general form, but in their special relation to the 
person and work of Christ. The author’s aim seems not to 
have been so much to present new views, as to develop and 
exhibit, in a lively and systematic form, those doctrines which 
have long been regarded as scriptural, and have been sanctioned 
by the common consent of the orthodox portions of the Church. 
Ilis proofs are, therefore, derived not only from reason and the 
Scriptures, but from standard authors. 

Our readers have before been introduced to Dr. Baur’s valu- 
able work on the “ Historical Development of the Doctrine of 
the Atonement.” The industry and power of combination 
which it exhibits, are absolutely amazing in one who writes so 
much and so rapidly. We can also generally confide in his 
statements of the opinions of others, especially if we will care- 
fully distinguish between what he directly ascribes to them, and 
his own criticisms and inferences. It is obvious, however, that 
the author has no hearty sympathy with the true spirit and 
destiny of Christianity. The most glowing thoughts, in his 
pages, become coldly speculative, and the whole tendency of 
historical theology is in the direction of philosophical idealism. 
The peculiar spirit of the Tiibingen school is less apparent here 
than in the works of his pupils Strauss and Schwegler, and in 
his own history of primitive Christianity, but it is easily dis- 
cernible when an appropriate opportunity is given for its exhi- 
bition. The boldness of its assaults upon all that is venerable 
in the original documents of our faith, even when feebly repro- 
duced in one of the ablest of our English Reviews, has startled 
many who have only a historical basis for their confidence, and 
has compelled Christian apologists to revise their long esta- 
blished traditionary authorities. But the experienced Christian 
has often witnessed not only the general system of his faith, 
but its particular essential doctrines, recover, like Anteeus, 
from apparent prostrations, and acquire additional strength and 
security. 

It is remarkable that no party in the Christian Church has 
ever ventured wholly to deny the doctrine of the Atonement. 
It is too plainly the central point of all revealed religion. But 
what cannot be denied, can be explained away in orthodox 
terms. The word atonement has the general sense of a coming 
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together, or an agreement of parties which have been separated, 
or of something by which such an agreement is effected. By a 
frequent confusion of cause and effect, the same word is made 
to signify the state of peace, and the satisfaction for the offence, 
which produces it. The consequence is, that this word is used 
in the theological world in two very different senses, correspond- 
ing to the two great parties into which that world is divided. 
Those who maintain that Jesus Christ offered up to God a true 
satisfaction for the sins of men, by undergoing an expiatory 
death on the cross, use it to signify the satisfaction thus ren- 
dered, while those who reject this doctrine, employ the term in 
application to the state of agreement, produced by forgiveness, 
on the repentance of sinners. The Atonement advocated by 
this latter class, has been denominated Ethical, because it is 
effected entirely by moral influences upon the hearts of men, 
while that maintained by the other is usually called Vicarious 
or Propitiatory, because in it the Redeemer is regarded as the 
substitute for sinners, and is supposed to have offered to God a 
propitiation or expiation for sin. 

The simplest view is undoubtedly that which implies that the 
Atonement is produced simply by moral influences upon the 
hearts of men. In this case, the necessity of any thing to 
render God propitious to a penitent sinner, is denied. Its ad- 
vocates claim to be preéminently the champions of the doctrine 
of free grace, and maintain that those who affirm the necessity 
of a satisfaction for sin, thereby destroy that doctrine. If jus- 
tice is satisfied, they profess to see no place for grace. They 
even deny that on such a scheme there is in reality any gain to 
the universe, since, if the penalty of the divine law, or an equi- 
valent for it, has been endured, as much has been lost to the 
happiness of the whole as if all transgressors had perished for 
ever, with only this odious difference, that the innocent and not 
the guilty suffer the loss.* In contending for repentance and 
amendment of life as the only condition, they carefully deny 
that they are the meritorious ground of forgiveness. Sin may 
be pardoned, and such works rewarded, by an act of mere grace. 
Ile who provided a Saviour, with nothing to purchase the gift, 


* Scars, Regeneration. p. 217; H. Bus’nel?, God in Christ. p. 195. 
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they believe to be quite as able and willing to forgive the peni- 
tent, under the same benevolent motives. To say that he is 
willing, but cannot do so without destroying his character or 
government, they regard as an impeachment of his wisdom and 
power, for he surely has means to correct the false impressions 
which such an act would have upon his creatures, and to maintain 
hiskingdom. The repentance and obedience of the sinner himself, 
in their estimation, honors God and His law far more than the 
awkward expedient of a substitution. But if sin, the only cause 
of disturbance, can be removed from the hearts of his creatures, 
they see nothing to prevent the mutual friendship of those whose 
bosoms burn with love to each other. Such a removal, how- 
ever, is effected by convincing men of the evil of sin and by 
persuading them to love and serve God. Ample means to ac- 
complish this are in the hands of God, who can array all needful 
truth before the minds of his creatures, as it appears to himself. 
The principal agent in effecting this reconciliation, is Jesus 
Christ. By the more orthodox class he is looked upon as a 
divine Being, and a true manifestation of God to the world. 
His incarnation was itself a wonderful display of truth, and his 
life a practical exemplification of the union of God and human- 
ity. His doctrines, even if discoverable by man’s reason, were 
in fact unattained by the wisest of philosophers, and needed the 
sanction of authority. His death was simply the completion of 
his earthly existence, and, though not a necessity of his human 
nature, became indispensable by his actual historical relations. 
Without it he would not have been a real Christ, nor could there 
have been a Christianity or a Church in the world. Accord- 
ingly, his death may be regarded in various aspects of peculiar 
interest, none of which, however, imply that it was in itself a 
satisfaction to divine justice. In one of them he may be repre- 
sented as a sacrifice, because he gave himself up to suffering for 
our salvation, and thus became the source of a new life to our 
race. He satisfied, because he fulfilled, the law in his own per- 
son, and secures obedience to it in all who are forgiven. In 
allowing an innocent and righteous being to become the victim 
of human passion, God imposed on him a necessity to which he 
cheerfully submitted, and for which he is rewarded by an exalt- 
ation to the throne of mediation for our race. He thus becomes 
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also a priest upon his throne for all that come to God by him.* 

It will readily be seen that this system is similar to that 
which was advanced by the Socinians of the sixteenth century. 
The largest portion of its advocates, however, by no means em- 
brace the principal doctrine of the Socinian system referring to 
the divinity of Christ. The two great points on which the An- 
selmic doctrine originally rested, were the infinite extent of 
human guilt, and the infinite merit of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. 
At a very early period, however, its defenders felt compelled to 
make some concessions, by which its logical consistency was 
destroyed. Not only was the doctrine of the imputation of 
Christ’s active obedience assailed, by the attempt to show 
that Jesus was under obligation for himself to render complete 
obedience to the divine law, and by that to demonstrate 
that the justification of a sinner was complete when he was 
forgiven on account of Christ’s sufferings: but difficulties 
were felt under the objection that, according to the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine, man was regarded as entirely passive ; salvation 
was accomplished for him; and instead of being urged by it to 
holiness, the Christian was likely to be quieted by it in his sin. 
Grotius, with a subtility and learning which rendered his work 
extensively and powerfully influential, maintained that Christ’s 
death was effective only as an example of punishment in the 
sinner’s stead, rendered necessary not by the claims of retribu- 
tive justice, but for upholding the authority of the divine law, 
and for authenticating the reality of God’s love tomen. The 
other Arminians retained the objective reality and importance 
of Christ’s sufferings and death as an offering for sin; but they 
conceded that these were not a complete satisfaction to justice, 
and only availed for our forgiveness because God had so deter- 
mined.t The other side of the Anselmic theory was also 
assailed by Steinbart and Everhard, who endeavored to prove 
that punishment necessarily followed the commission of sin, and 
hence could neither be borne by a substitute, nor be truly for- 
given. This view was completed by Leffler, who maintained 


* K. Hase, Chr. Dogmatik, 4th ed. Lpz. 1850, 3 162; H. Ware, Letters 
to Unitarians, Camb. 1820, pp. 95—110; J. Penrose, On the Moral Prin- 
ciple of the Atonement, Lond. 1843. 

+ G. Meier, Dogmengesch. 2d ed. Giessen, 1854, 2 103. 
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that the ideas of positive punishment, sacrifice and forgiveness, 
belonged only toa certain necessary stage of human development, 
and that inspired men used them only in accommodation to the 
views of a particular period.* It must be confessed that by the 
general prevalence of such views the distinctive features of the 
original doctrine of satisfaction had been removed. The Pietists 
and Moravians remained constant indeed to the ancient faith, 
but their doctrines were exceedingly sensuous with respect to 
Christ’s sufferings, and affected only those whose dispositions 
were susceptible to such peculiar views.[ The great ma- 
jority even of those who bowed to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures as a supernatural revelation, or as containing a sys- 
tem of evangelical rationalism, found in Christianity little more 
than an enforcement of a natural morality. At this point the 
philosophy of Kant interfered, and proved that on the princi- 
ples of pure morality, no satisfaction for sin or pardon, in the 
sense of a remission of punishment, was possible. As no motive 
to holiness but a simple love of rectitude for its own sake was, 
on these principles, admissible, any appeal to men’s gratitude 
and love of a personal Saviour, was inconsistent with a strictly 
moral system. The only principle of Atonement which this 
philosophy allowed, was moral freedom. Every thing for man’s 
real elevation in excellence must be accomplished by himself, 
and without constraint. The necessity of such a process implied 
its practicability. As sin is entirely personal in its nature, it 
cannot be transferred to another, and no one can suffer for it 
instead of the transgressor himself. Even if one could suffer 
on account of another’s sin, there could be no real substitution 
when there is no consciousness of guilt, and of course no sense 
of the divine displeasure. Every man, however, who repents of 
sin and reforms his life, still suffers a punishment for what he 
has done. In the very act of repentance and struggling against 
evil, he must endure extreme misery. This he must endure with 
patience; and in doing so, the new man suffers for what the 
old deserved, and he who is now a friend of God, pays the 


* F. C. Baur, Dogmengesch. 1847, 2 127. 
7 K. R. Hagenbach, Uist. of Doctt. Transl. by Buch. 3 297; L. Noack, 
Chr. Dogmengesch. 1853. 3 82, 84. 
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penalty for what he did when he was an enemy. This is the 
only substitution, or vicarious Atonement, possible. But in ac- 
complishing it, the Christian may receive much assistance and 
encouragement in a symbolical Atonement presented in the 
work of Christ. His sufferings were for our sakes, since he 
lived, taught and died for our good. They are an illustration 
of what has taken place in every penitent, and were endured, 
not with the special design of being so, but in the natural course 
of benevolent action.* In some of De Wette’s representations 
of the same subject, he seems at times to have entertained 
similar views, though he appears to have regarded the symbol 
as addressed rather to the sensibilities than to the intellects of 
men, and as representing the humiliation which the pious mind 
feels under conscious guilt, and the submission which it yields 
to the divine will. By such ingenious reasoning, the advocates 
of the Critical Philosophy rendered their views, to a considerable 
degree, consistent with those of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. An 
objective basis for the latter was found in the general and ne- 
cessary principles of the practical reason, and its disciples pro- 
fessed to find pleasure in the doctrines of Revelation. 

It was not long, however, before the theoretical idealism of 
this system overcame its practical side, and became developed 
into consequences destructive of evangelical religion. The the- 
ological world became divided into two hostile camps, in conse- 
quence of the contrast of Rationalism and Naturalism, both of 
which contented themselves with superficial views, and refused 
to discuss the more profound questions connected with the essence 
of Christianity. They were brought to a consciousness of their 
true position by the influence of Schletermacher. In many 
respects he brought back the theology of his countrymen to an 
evangelical standard, and no one who has read Liicke’s account 
of his death, can doubt that he was profoundly animated by a 
trust in Christ alone for his salvation.t In his view there were 
three general representations of the Atonement of Christ ; the 


* Hagenbach, 3 297, note 6; L. P. Hickok, Moral Science, 1853, p. 343; 
Baur, v. d. Verséhnung, p. 574, ss. 

+ F. Liicke, Rem. of Schleiermacher, pref. to Outline of Theol. by &, 
Edinb. 1850, and I. Stuart, in Bibl. Repos. for 1835, pp. 824—29. 
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magical, the empirical and the mystical. The first, he thinks, 
implies that the death of Christ, by its own power, arbitrarily 
effects the redemption of men, without a direct natural agency 
upon the hearts of those redeemed. The second, supposes that 
the hearts of believers are reconciled to God by an influence 
which once proceeded from Christ, indeed, but through no pres- 
ent personal union with him. His own view, which he calls the 
mystical, he regards as the true medium between the other two. 
According to this, the Redeemer communicates to believers his 
own sinlessness and perfection, and adopts them into that blessed 
fellowship which necessarily results from such a communication. 
The influence which accomplishes this is personal, flowing from 
him through the religious community he has instituted and kept 
up on earth. Without Christ, men have no proper conscious- 
ness of God, and are overborne by worldliness and selfishness. 
In him, as the true God-man, the Deity enters into a real and 
living connection with humanity. No one, however, can parti- 
cipate in the new life thus communicated, but by a complete 
surrender of his heart to the influence of the Gospel and the 
spirit of the Christian community. Though Christ made no 
legal satisfaction to divine justice for our sins, there was an 
appropriate sense in which he was our substitute in his suffer- 
ings, and made our pardon possible. He satisfied or fulfilled 
not the divine law, but the divine will, in his surrender of him- 
self to suffering for our good. We appropriate his righteous- 
ness by a vital union with him. This union, however, is not 
direct, but through the spiritual body, which he has established 
on earth; and in consequence of this we become righteous, not 
by imputation, but by becoming like him.* A pantheistic ele- 
ment always, and especially in early life, entered into Schleier- 
macher’s theological system, and rendered it in some respects 
inconsistent with evangelical principles.+ From this, however, 
it has been entirely divested in the hands of his disciples, who 
constitute a school of Evangelical Rationalists, exhibiting a re- 
markable interest in all that is peculiar to individuals and 
special communities, and, at the same time, a singular facility in 


* Baur, v. d. Verséhnung, p. 614 ss.; Noack, D. Gesch, 2 92, p. 440. 
} P. Schaff, Apost. Church, Introd. p. 97. 
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the discovery of what is valuable and common in the remotest 
Protestant parties. Their views of the Atonement unquestion- 
ably belong to the general class, which we have denominated 
the Ethical; but they include in their number some of the 
most spiritual and excellent personsin Germany. Twesten has 
endeavored to render the system of his instructor more com- 
plete, by showing its relation to Scriptural and historical facts. 
Nitzsch has accomplished a similar service, by showing the con- 
nection between the System of Christian Doctrine and that of 
morals. Schweitzer has attempted a revision of the traditional 
theology of the Reformed Church, and Bawmgarten-Crusius 
has aimed to discover the pure primitive principles of the gospel, 
in the confused, distorted, and often corrupted dogmas of the 
Church, and to extract from them their appropriate speculative 
sense, in a scientific form. ase, also, though perhaps not 
strictly belonging to this school, in a similar spirit, is striving 
to harmonize the demands of reason with the necessary feelings 
of the pious heart, and a religious independence with the com- 
mon fellowship of the Church; to recognize as essential truth, 
those things in the original Scriptures which express the great 
facts of the religious life and the principles of science, and to 
encourage every man to become, as far as depends upon his 
own exertions, a son of God and a God-man. The exegetical 
department of this school is well represented by Umbreit, 
Liicke and Ruckert, and the historical by Hagenbach, Hundes- 
hagen, Schenkel, and above all by Ullmann and Neander. 
Widely as these eminent divines differ from each other in many 
points, they agree in the great peculiarities of this school on the 
subject of the Atonement.* 

Among the adherents of the Speculative school, the doctrine 
of an Atonement, in the evangelical sense, has really no place. 
They speak indeed of a reconciliation accomplished by Jesus 
Christ, but as the whole universe is the necessary development 
of the Deity, and every event that takes place is a part of a 
strict chain of necessary evolution, evil can have no positive 
existence, and the consciousness of guilt must be a delusion. 
“Evil and good are God’s right hand and left,” and “ man, 


* Noack, D. Gesch. p. 442 s. 
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though in brothels or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to all 
that is good and true.”* The principle of Reconciliation in 
the Christian incarnation, is merely the highest point of what 
is taking place in every man. God was more distinctly re- 
vealed or developed in Jesus Christ than in other great person- 
ages of human history, but as elements in the great process, the 
myths of Osiris, of Hercules, and of Adonis, are as truly sig- 
nificant in their place as the evangelical history. The death 
of Christ was merely the return of the Deity from the sphere 
of the finite and temporal, to that of the infinite and eternal. 
[Germ. Aufheben des Andersseyn.| In this he is the spirit of 
all finite beings, reuniting itself with God. He is the repre- 
sentative of all men, or of the universal man, though only an 
individual by whom God passes through the corruption of 
the world, to destroy it. The reconciliation, however, can never 
be complete, either in the race, or in any single individual, 
until the whole purpose of God is completed in the realization of 
the person of Christ, in each respectively. Schelling proclaimed 
that the universe was God; Hegel, that this universe was only 
a series of relations, a process of thought, of which God him- 
self is the only reality. The former had represented the reve- 
lation given us in the Gospel as only a single mode of divine 
manifestation in history; the latter transformed Christianity 
into a system of evolved ideas, for which we are not dependent 
upon the outward history.f At this point, this school becomes 
divided into two fractions, both of which aim to destroy [Germ. 
Auf heben, in its double sense] Christianity, one with the view of 
reconstructing an ideal system from its fragments, but the other 
with the hope of scattering every remnant of it to the winds. 
The first, known as the right side, with the venerable Daud 
and Marheineke at its head, are endeavoring to find truth in 
the essential principles of the Gospel, and to reconcile science 
with faith ; but the left, with Strauss, Bruno Bauer and Feuer- 
bach at its head, with greater energy and consistency, have 
changed all religion into a process of logic. Strauss, in his 


* Emerson, Nature, p. 53; Representative Men, p. 68. 
7 Hagenbach, 3 297, note 10; Baur, Versdhnung, p. 688 ss.; Noack, D. 
Gesch, 2 93. 
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Life of Jesus, has endeavored to prove that the gospels were 
merely the embodiment of the religious ideas of the Church of the 
first two centuries, but that the actual idea implied in Jesus could 
never be realized in an individual. Accordingly, after confessing 
that such a person as Jesus actually lived, and believed himself 
to be the Christ, he maintains that the affectionate fancies of the 
first Christians clothed him with all the attributes which really 
belong to an ideal humanity. Feuerbach regards man as 
essentially the only proper object of reverent recognition, and 
this recognition as the only true religion. We are not sur- 
prised to find that Bruno Bauer should soon discover that 
*‘ the evangelical Christ, as a real historical personage, is a being 
from which an ingenuous mind must shrink with horror, a form 
which can inspire only terror and shuddering.”’* This Specula- 
tive school thus found that the inheritance it had received from 
the earlier Rationalism was not only much less than was ex- 
pected, but that it soon changed into an absolute deficit. An 
opposite party were induced, partly by its own predilections 
and partly by its outward necessities, to attach itself to the 
positive side of the earlier Supernaturalism. At first, its mem- 
bers were few indeed. A living divine, who at twelve years of 
age had been taught to scoff at Christianity, and publicly main- 
tain its inferiority to Mohammedism, informs us that, with the 
exception of those in Wiirtemberg, only three or four of all 
the theological professors in Germany could be called evan- 
gelical.f The doctrine of the established churches was main- 
tained, even by its professed friends, with many reservations, 
and generally with the modifications proposed by Grotius. 
Michaelis and Storr, with great ingenuity, defended this view, 
to which the latter added, that Jesus, by his obedience, could 
gain no personal reward which could add anything to his bless- 
edness, and therefore was rewarded by the benefits conferred 
upon his people. Doederlein, Reinhard and Knapp would not 
allow that his blood was intended to appease divine wrath, 
which could find satisfaction in no other way, but maintained 


* Ullmann, in Studien u. Kritiken for 1848, p. 27 ss.; Hagenbach, K. 
Gesch. des 18. and 19. Jahrhh. 2d Theil. Lect. 19. 
+ T. Pearson, Infidelity ; Its Causes, Aspects and Agencies, p. 569 ss. 
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that his death was the solemn declaration of an affectionate 
father, by which he makes known the consequences of sin and 
his willingness to pardon the penitent. laiber, the two 
Hasenkamps, Menken, and R. Stier violently assailed the ordi- 
nary views of divine wrath, and maintained that love was so 
exclusive an attribute of the divine nature, that no punishment 
could be inflicted upon men but for their good, and that the 
only anger of God which needed to be appeased, was the appre- 
hensions which conscience raised in the sinner’s own bosom. 
Against these, the death of Christ was a sufficient assurance to 
all who believed in it. This produced an anonymous reply in 
the pages of the Evangelical Church Journal, in which the 
author defended the old Anselmic theory with remarkable 
wcuteness. Sin was regarded as a negation of God himself. 
Punishment is not essentially distinct from sin, and is rather 
by its nature, corruption and death, the negative of God, who 
has so constituted all things, that whatever sets itself in oppo- 
sition to Him, thereby falls into this corruption. We cannot 
conceive of God, except as He manifests Himself, and as 
everything is either for or against God, He must manifest Him- 
self to everything in His power. His internal feeling toward sin 
is His wrath. Man cannot return from this relation of wrath, 
punishment and corruption, by his own efforts, nor by those of 
any being not connected with his race. But the incarnate Son 
of God blots out both guilt and sin in human nature, for as 
the human nature itself, he represents all mankind, and expiates 
the nature itself. But for the profoundest legal view of this 
subject, the German theologians have once more been indebted 
to an eminent jurist. Philosophy, jurisprudence and theology 
were combined in the theory of satisfaction for sin, proposed by 
K. F. Gischel. Love is described as by nature an active and 
a passive communication, and holds an active and a passive 
fellowship with its object. Actively, it manifests itself as pun- 
ishment, when the judge, as the embodiment of justice, will 
not forsake, but continues to act upon and communicate with 
the transgressor. Passively, and in consequence of this fel- 
lowship, he takes upon himself the sinner’s punishment and 
endures it. A way of return to fellowship is kept open for the 
criminal, in consequence of the continual bond of intercourse 
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which love maintains. But for his restoration, the righteous 
one who punishes and endures his punishment, must be able to 
overcome the wrong and its consequences; i. e. the sin and its 
punishment, and the sinner must feel sensible of the double 
consequences of sin upon himself and upon his substitute. A 
diseased organ can be recovered by the organism of which it is 
a part, only when the latter is strong enough to overpower the 
disease, and when the organ itself is in a condition to receive 
communications from it. Accordingly, punishment can act as 
a ransom for sin only when the Righteous One, through the 
fellowship of love, takes it upon Himself, and restores the sinner 
to that fellowship. The sinner’s suffering is no satisfaction, for 
it does not restore fellowship. Righteousness can be satisfied 
only when, as love, it blots out the wrong and restores the right. 
An incarnate God then, must suffer with the sinner, and over- 
come all obstacles to fellowship, and the sinner must himself 
accept of the fellowship.* The fundamental principle of this 
theory, according to which justice is not viewed abstractly, but 
as one with, or an attribute of, love, is evidently directed to an 
overcoming of the old antinomy between benevolence and 
righteousness. As such, it has been extensively received by a 
large portion of the Evangelical party in Germany. This 
party is now very large and increasing. It is favored by the 
Court, and though the principle of Ecclesiasticism has some- 
times brought its members into collision with each other, it 
controls much of the influence of the press and of the univer- 
sities. The rupture which was once so much apprehended and 
nearly completed between science and revelation, has been 
restored, and even the latest forms of Speculative philosophy 
have affected an evangelical language, and in some instances 
accomplished a real reconciliation with the Word of God. 
The truth, however, need not be withheld, that the Protes- 
tant Churches of Continental Europe are almost universally 
pervaded by rationalistic principles. Seldom indeed can a 
minister or a private member of a church be found, who does 


* Baur, Verséhnung, pp. 648-88 ; Olshausen, on Romans, p. 150. 
+ Chalybéus, Hist. Development of Spec. Philosophy, Transl. by Eder- 
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not regard the true doctrines of the cross as foolishness. The 
countries once pervaded by the influence of Luther and Calvin, 
are now the very centres of a directly counter influence. 
Probably not more than one in ten of their Protestant clergy 
can be regarded as evangelical. Earnest and successful as has 
been the evangelical party in Germany, it is almost lost in the 
mass of general society in which indifference or irreligion 
abounds. In the renowned universities of Geneva and Leyden, 
from which all Christendom has, in past times, received its 
most hallowed fire, and from which the Protestant Churches of 
Switzerland, France and Holland are supplied with their min- 
istry, students are taught only the dogmas of natural religion, 
and often complete their theological course without hearing a 
single lecture on a doctrine peculiar to Christianity.* 

In the Romish Church, the picture is no less shaded. In her 
creeds there is indeed a full confession of the ancient faith. 
Her hierarchy claim to be the most strenuous champions of 
the sufficiency and superabundance of the merits of Christ, to 
cleanse from all sin. They deny that any human work can 
possess original merit, and maintain that the righteousness of 
Christ alone is efficacious for salvation. Every sin may and 
must be forgiven, if it is ever forgiven at all, through his blood. 
But though the believer’s debt to divine justice is thus forever 
cancelled, they contend that a proper discipline requires that 
God should express displeasure at sins by temporal chastise- 
ments. At baptism all eternal consequences of sin are remitted, 
but the most sincere Christian needs still to be made to feel the 
evil of former and present sins, by various disciplinary punish- 
ments or penances. The sacrament of penance, which consists 
in inward contrition, outward confession and satisfaction by 
painful self-denials, has a secondary merit, not in procuring 
eternal forgiveness, but in releasing the believer from these 
temporal chastisements. In it the work of Christ is applied to 
us, though its efficacy is derived entirely from the Redeemer’s 
merits. In such penances and services for Christ, we obtain 
only a remission of temporal disciplinary punishments. They 
are the instrumental, not the meritorious cause of our accep- 


* W. L. Alexander, Switzerland and the Swiss Churches, Glasgow, 
1846, p. 194; @. B. Cheever, Wanderings, p. 34. 
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tance with God. Indulgences are merely the dispensation of 
the superabundant merit of Christ for the remission of these 
same temporal punishments. The merit of the saints, when 
greater than was needful for the remission of their own tempo- 
ral punishments, may be used for the same purpose. If a 
Christian dies with a debt of such punishments uncancelled, he 
must, if it is not remitted through the intercessions and merit 
of others, suffer in an intermediate state in purgatory, until he 
has paid it. A system so refined is seldom apprehended by 
the great body either of teachers or laity in the Romish Church. 
Connected as it generally is with Pelagian tendencies, the work 
of Christ is usually regarded as a necessary complement of 
what is wanting to human merit. The ordinary position of this 
Church is one which allows of no progress, or even development 
of doctrines, beyond what we have seen to be the Tridentine 
formule. Accordingly, even the genius of a Chateaubriand or 
a Lamartine could only be employed in embellishing an es- 
thetic Catholicism with poetic glories. And if some Romish 
teachers have caught something of the speculative tendencies 
of their age, their powers have been enlisted in the effort to 
prove, that theology and philosophy can be nothing but a 
scholasticism, defending the unchangeable principles of author- 
ity.* The nearest approach to a progressive scientific appre- 
hension of truth, has been exhibited by a school of divines 
which received its influence from a Protestant source. De 
Muistre proposed a theory of sacrifice, founded upon the 
expiatory virtue of the blood, and connected with this what he 
calls the doctrine of Reversibility, i. e., that the innocent can 
suffer for the guilty. This idea has been more profoundly de- 
veloped by J’. Baader, a Westphalian, and A. Giinther, an 
Austrian divine. These writers contend, that in the kingdom 
of pure spirits there can be imitation and temptation, but no 
substitution or imputation, since no organic connection exists 
between one soul and another. This has, however, been secured 
by uniting human souls together into a race, by means of a 


* Wiseman, Lect. on the Principal Doct., Philad. 1837, Lect. xi.; De- 
crees of the Council of Trent, Session VI.; Christian’s Guide to Heaven, 
Philad. 1844, p. 33, ss.; Lingard’s Catechism, p. 112, ss.; Meier, D. Gesch. 
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bodily organization. In consequence of this connection, the 
whole race becomes an intellectual and spiritual organism, in 
which responsibility is shared, and life is transmitted by inheri- 
tance. In this way Adam once became the head of our race and 
the author of its fall, and Jesus Christ may again restore it. By 
entering our nature, he so participated in the life of the species, 
that he became the source of a new vital power. A son of the 
first Adam after the flesh, can become the father of the first 
Adam and his posterity after the spirit. As the spiritual 
powers, and the life of the race, are transmitted in connection 
with the blood, there is a profound significance in the shedding 
of blood as a sacrifice for man to God. All who participate in 
Christ’s humanity, communicated through his Spirit in the sac- 
raments, receive a vital and organic membership of a new 
spiritual race of which he is the centre and head.* 

A theory, very similar to this, has been advocated by various 
writers in the Reformed Church in Europe and in this coun- 
try,f and by certain writers of the Tractarian school and ten- 
dency in the Episcopal Church of England and America. In 
the form in which it has been maintained by the latter, our jus- 
tification certainly seems ascribable to an inherent, rather than 
to an imputed righteousness; but this is commonly denied by 
its advocates, who maintain that it happily combines the merits 
of the two great systems, and traces out the philosophical 
connection between the two heads of our race and their 
respective posterities. The purely forensic idea of a vicarious 
satisfaction is rejected by these English divines, with whom 
substitution involves no transfer of guilt, but only an endurance 
of the punishment of sin, and the death of Christ is not the 
moving, but the mediating cause of redemption. As our ruin 
proceeds not from guilt and unbelief alone, but from weakness 
also, our redemption must be accomplished not by a mere out- 
ward ransom, but by a reunion of the spirit with God. _ Hence 
the necessity of a divine communication of life, as well as of in- 
struction and forgiveness.t Some writers have carried this 
idea of the operation of Christ and of his blood, the supporter 


* Baur, Verséhnung, p. 743, ss. note 1. 
+ J. H. A. Ebrard, Chr. Dogmatik. Koenigsh. 1852, vol. 2, 2 426, 427. 
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of his life, upon the race of man, into many revolting details 
and analogies, and we confess that we shrink, with some appre- 
hension, from the language in which the powers of the Redeemer 
are described as entering into the very substance of those for 
whom he is offered, and becoming in them a nourishing and fruit- 
ful principle.* Such ideas carry us very far back to the period 
when the ruin and salvation of men were accounted for on 
dualistic principles. 

There is a scheme of doctrine called by the Scotch divines, 
the Middle System, because they regard it as occupying an 
intermediate position between the Orthodox and Socinian sys- 
tems. It assumes the guilt and helplessness of sinful and fallen 
men; that Jesus Christ was an exalted creature by whom the 
worlds were made; and that he came to our world, took our 
nature, and entered upon our deliverance from evil. They 
assume that God can forgive without an expiatory satisfaction, 
all who truly repent; but that he regarded it as important, not 
to place even penitent sinners on the same ground as that 
which they would have occupied, if they had never sinned. 
Their acceptance is effected, therefore, through the intercession 
of the Saviour, who, in fulfilling his generous work for them, 
met cruel sufferings and death. As our Lord can receive no 
accession to his original blessedness, he is rewarded, after his 
resurrection, by a vast increase of his power to bless his people. 
To them he communicates sanctifying influences, and for his 
sake, when penitent, they are freely forgiven. Such was the 
system advocated by Balguy, Taylor, Price and other distin- 
guished Arians of the last century, and said to be now embraced 
by many in England and Ireland.¢ But among the Unitarians 
of the present day in England and America, may be found per- 
sons of every variety of opinion, respecting Christ and his 
work. They agree in little more than in the rejection of his 
absolute Deity and of his vicarious satisfaction for sin. It is 
also a significant fact, relating to the clearness with which the 
Bible speaks on these points, that they have always connected 
with these a denial of the infallibility of the original Scrip- 


* Olshausen on Romans, p. 155. 
+ G. Hill, Lect. in Divinity, vol. ii., p. 47, ss., Edinb. 1833; J. Dick, 
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tures. Some have assumed the name of Spiritualists, with 
whom the only authoritative revelation or Christ for man, is a 
God within the soul, by whom a heavenly order and a delight- 
ful peace are said to be imparted to all who listen to his voice. 
Their discourses and treatises on religion, speak with supreme 
contempt of all objective Atonement or revelation. Another 
class have evidently approximated the language, if not the real 
doctrines of the Orthodox creed. The later works of Dr. 
Channing, and the treatises of Mr. Clarke on Forgiveness, and 
Mr. Sears on Regeneration, are certainly indications of an in- 
creasing seriousness and love of truth. But when a highly 
wrought rhetoric is reduced to its sober meaning, it will be 
found that the only “ Deicide” of which they speak, is ‘a kill- 
ing of the divine life in the soul,” that ‘ bloody Calvaries are 
witnessed wherever truth has been murdered,” that on the 
literal Calvary was exhibited only a specimen of human malig- 
nity and of God’s displeasure at the subjects of it, and that the 
law is satisfied when the divine nature acts within us and brings 
our nature into concord with itself. The Atonement is God in 
Christ coming anew into the heart of humanity and conquering 
all its powers. Righteousness is not imputed but imparted 
through faith in a living Christ, ‘ The intuitive consciousness 
brings us face to face with truth in its living source,” and thus 
the human and divine natures are restored to their primal 
harmonies.’’* 

An attempt was made, a few years since, by Dr. Bushnell, 
of Connecticut, to find some ground on which the ethical and 
expiatory schemes might become identified. In his volumes 
entitled “God in Christ” and “ Christ in Theology,” he main- 
tained that the great end of our Saviour’s mission was to reno- 
vate men’s moral characters, by instruction, by impressing 
their hearts and consciences, and by introducing a new element 
of life into humanity. The death which he suffered was, in a 
certain sense, incidental to the accomplishment of this, though 
by no means accidental or unprovided for in the divine counsels. 
ft was far more than the death of an ordinary prophet, for it 
was the turning-point of human history. Accordingly, all di- 
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vinely appointed forms of religion, before it and since, have 
referred to it. Tis sufferings have been held up under a sacri- 
ficial form and imagery. As the ancient sacrifices were a ritual, 
in which the sinner saw his guilt and desert, so Christ was pre- 
sented as offering himself to God, and by his sufferings showing 
the evil consequences of sin. By requiring men to come to 
the throne of grace in his name, they are impressed with a sense 
of their personal unworthiness and guilt, are brought into 
living connections with the Redeemer, and inspired with loftier 
conceptions of the divine holiness. ‘The object is not to show 
that God cannot forgive without a legal satisfaction, but to sup- 
ply men with an objective symbol or ritual, in which their 
subjective feelings may find support and expression. In his 
more recent correspondence with Dr. Hawes, we do not regard 
him as modifying these views, but simply as expressing how 
far he is willing, with them, to go in subscribing to the opinions 
of others.* 

The great body of the Society of Friends in England and 
America, admit that the death of Christ was a true vicarious 
satisfaction for sin, with which is connected a second Atone- 
ment within us, possessing an equal efficacy in our complete 
justification, and constituting the essential redeeming principle. 
A large party, however, withdrew from that Society a few 
years since, and formed a new organization. A principal point 
on which they were at issue with their former associates, was 
that in which they maintained that the only righteousness which 
justifies, is that of the heart and life, and that to produce this 
was the sole object of Christ’s mission to our world.+ The 
Church of the New Jerusalem, founded by Baron Swedenborg, 
also rejects the Catholic doctrine on this subject. It holds that 
the whole life of Christ was a perpetual conflict with infernal 
powers, whom he gradually overcame; not for himself alone, 
but for men. During his temptations, the principles of infirm 
humanity were successively put off, and divine forms were sub- 


* Hf. Bushnell, God in Christ, Disc. II. On the Atonement, Ilartford, 
1849. New York Evangelist, of June 8, 1854. 

+ W. Gibbons, Hist. of Friends, in Hist. of Rel. Denominations in the U. 
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stituted, until his nature was gradually perfected, glorified and 
made divine. In the last temptation which he endured on the 
cross, his warfare was accomplished, and the union between the 
divine and the human nature was complete and reciprocal. 
Through this divine humanity, the Deity now operates through- 
out the universe. Man’s redemption consisted in the removal 
from him of infernal powers. The Redeemer’s sufferings were 
not penal, but incidental to his changes of state. His merit con- 
sisted in the exercise of divine power and virtue, by which he 
glorified human nature in himself, and healed and restored and 
elevated it, into newness of life. His merit of righteousness is 
a satisfaction to his Father, because it answers the cravings of 
divine love within him. As God directly punishes no one, and 
as man’s only salvation is from sinfulness, and not from positive 
punishments, the Atonement is simply the reconciliation of man 
with God, satisfaction is merely doing enough for our salvation 
by the consecration of Christ’s human nature, and propitiation 
is his becoming a perpetual medium by which man may draw 
nigh to God, and so become reconciled, just, and fit for 
Ileaven.* 

It thus appears that a large portion of the nominal Christian 
world believe, that the only Atonement man needs, is a recon- 
ciliation of his heart to God. The necessity of such a re- 
conciliation is denied by none of those who maintain the doc- 
trine of an expiation for sin. None more strenuously contend 
for the importance and reality of it than they. The great 
question is, whether this is all that is needed as the condition of 
our forgiveness before God. They indeed contend, that even 
this reconciliation cannot be effected without the moral influence 
of the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction. They think that 
experience and the word of God proclaim that there is no ade- 
quate method of awakening the hearts of men to repentance 
and faith in Christ, but by means of that aspect of his work 
which is implied in this doctrine. Not only do they regard 
men as under the curse of abandonment, which precludes those 


* Hist. of the New Jerusalem, by a Layman, in Hist. of all Denomi- 
nations, as above; P. D. Gorrie, Churches and Sects, New York, 1850, p. 
189, s.; Noack, D. Gesch. 2 85. 
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influences of the Holy Spirit which save men, but they think 
that the very truth which is indispensable, or at least is always 
actually used by that Almighty Agent, is the exhibition of 
divine love, in giving a Saviour to die, instead of the sinner. On 
the masses of men nothing else has ever been effectual. Legal 
motives, or the proclamation of a general amnesty to all who 
repent, has never had power on the multitude. On the other 
hand, it is thought that they tend to produce either despair or 
presumption. A fact like that of an actual union of the divine 
and human natures, and of the sufferings of the being in whom 
that union is exhibited, in man’s stead, is a fearful representa- 
tion of the ill-desert of sin, the inflexibility of justice, and yet 
of the infinite love of God, and is looked upon as indispensable 
at once to restrain the presumptuous and attract the penitent. 
The feeling of guilt makes men shrink from God, and is best 
removed when they are assured that an expiation has taken 
place and justice is satisfied. There seems to be something in 
our natures which craves the assurance implied in this doctrine. 
All nations and all religions have sought some rites or facts by 
which it has been obtained. The patriarchal and Jewish religions, 
the traditional but corrupted systems of heathenism and Chris- 
tianity, have all been satisfactory to the consciences of men, in 
proportion as they have had this principle incorporated in them. 
If this be so, we need scarcely inquire whether men could 
be forgiven on repentance without an expiatory Atonement, 
since the repentance on which the forgiveness depends, could not 
be secured.* 

This system, which includes the doctrine of a vicarious satis- 
faction for sin, has been usually called the Catholic, because it 
has always been the prevalent doctrine of the universal Church. 
Every established Church in Christendom professes it. The 
Greek, the Roman, the Armenian, the Nestorian, the Coptic, 
the Lutheran, and the Reformed Churches, with one voice pro- 
claim it, and defend it as a vital and essential element of their 
creeds. They have contended with each other, and with minor 


* Beman, On the Atonement. p. 40, ss.; Alex. Carson, The Doct. of the 
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parties on almost every point of faith, but on this the voice of 
the Church has always been the same.* 

But those who agree in maintaining the necessity of such a 
satisfaction, are by no means unanimous with respect to its 
ground. Augustine did not venture to assert that God could 
not forgive sin without a satisfaction, but only that among all 
possible methods, this was most congruous with his nature and 
wisdom. Such, also, was the position of Bishop Butler, and is 
now that of most English divines of the Established Church.+ 
It is, however, difficult to see how this differs from the opinion 
of all those who maintain that the only necessity that can be 
predicated of God, is that of acting according to his wisdom. 
Such a necessity is, in another aspect, real freedom; and this 
necessity of congruity, is all which any rational divine would 
venture to assert. Even the Pantheist maintains that the Deity 
is developed according to laws of absolute freedom, but that no 
event can be different from what it is, simply because God ecan- 
not deny himself. In showing the necessity of an Atonement, 
however, few can be found who assert, with the Supralapsari- 
ans of former days, that sin itself is indispensable to the per- 
fection of the universe; but only that sin and redemption being 
presupposed, a vicarious satisfaction is the only method of 
redemption worthy of God. The reasoning by which this is 
maintained, is: 1. It is the course actually pursued by the Al- 
mighty; and it seems presumptuous to assert that.a being of in- 
finite wisdom has devised and executed a scheme so expensive and 
magnificent, without necessity. 2. It is Scriptural, for the in- 
spired writers assert that Christ “ ought to have suffered,” that 
“it became him to be made perfect through suffering,” that 
it was a matter “of necessity that he should have somewhat to 
offer,” and that in the economy of the Most High, as typified in 
the Jewish ritual, “without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” { 8. It is agreeable to the divine nature. It does 
not necessarily imply a schism among the divine attributes, for 
it implies that love desires the salvation of men only in con- 


* D’ Aubigné and his Writings, Voice of the Church One, p. 203, ss. 

+ Baur, Verséhnung, p. 84, note 2; Wilberforce, On the Incarnation, p. 
188, s.; Butler, Analogy, Part Il. ch. 5. 

{ Woods’ Works, Vol. ii. Lect. LX XVII. 
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sistency with justice, and that justice demands satisfaction only 
on principles equally dear to benevolence. Indeed, a satisfac- 
tion becomes equally indispensable when all the divine perfec- 
tions are reduced to a generic unity, and made modifications of 
benevolence, acting in different relations. But God really hates 
sin. He is a being of affections; and these affections, in the 
presence of sin, will naturally manifest themselves. This, 
indeed, is only the expression of the obvious fact, that he 
hates everything incongruous, disorderly and wrong. He may 
control the manifestations of this hatred, so that it shall act 
when and where his wisdom dictates; but he could not exist 
in a false relation of approbation of it, or of pleasure in it.* 
This would be true, even if he regarded the relation of no 
other being but himself. Without reference to any impression 
which the exhibition of his displeasure might have upon other 
beings, the displeasure itself must have an appropriate action. 
It must really exist before it can seek for expression, or any 
professed expression must be merely a scenic representation 
and a Docetic illusion. If, on the other hand, it makes no- 
exhibition of itself in opposition to sin, it is not true to itself, 
and will convey incorrect impressions of its real nature. It 
is not mere personal resentment for a personal wrong. We 
do not know that this exists in an infinite nature; but when 
related to a particular sinner, it is a spirit which moves 
him to retribution, without reference to personal feelings. A 
desire of such a retribution is implanted in every moral being, 
and it is strongest in those who are purest and mightiest. We 
cannot resist the feeling, that in this they are only a faint image 
of God. It is a feeling quite separate and distinguishable from 
a desire of benefiting the criminal, or protecting the public 
good. This would be benevolence. But the feeling we now 
speak of, is holiness, when the sin is viewed abstractedly, and 
justice, when it is witnessed in a concrete form. <A spirit which 
impels to retribution for crime, differs as essentially from that 
which would lead us to reform criminals and promote general 


* Turretin, Doc. xiv. Quest. x. Ziv.; FR. Watson, Theol. Instt. Part 
If. chap. 20; Emmons, Serm. on Necess. of the Atonement; Edwarcs’ 
Works, Vol. vii. p. 508. 
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welfare, as a disposition to encourage public virtue, differs from 
that which would reward heroic and noble deeds. It is the 
same which is expressed in the sanctions of law, and which 
requires their enforcement, not because they have been pro- 
claimed, but because they are right. These sanctions are an 
expression of an immutable nature, which can no more be modi- 
fied or laid aside than the divine existence.* 4. It is, however, 
demanded by a regard for the public good. Benevolence, 
as well as justice, requires either the punishment of the sinner 
or what is equivalent to it. Many divines acknowledge no 
other ground for the necessity of the Atonement, than this. 
Dr. Beman, and the New England Divines, as we understand 
them, do so in almost express terms. Having distinguished 
three kinds of justice, viz. commutative, distributive, and public 
justice, they set aside the two first as having nothing to do in 
providing an Atonement; and they then so define the last, as 
to make it simply mean that which “secures all the good to the 
universe, which is intended to be accomplished by the penalty 
of the law, when inflicted, and prevents all that practical mis- 
chief which would result from arresting the hand of punitive 
justice, without the intervention of Atonement.” The spirit 
which prompts to this is a love of public good, and the end 
aimed at is not justice, but'something equivalent to its admini- 
stration.t But, while this does not satisfy some as the sole i 
object of the Atonement, it is freely conceded and contended a 
for, as a primary end of it. Something is due to the divine A 
feeling of hatred to sin, and would be due to it if he had no % 
kingdom of moral beings, and he were alone in the universe 
with the sinner. But, unquestionably, a grand motive in the 
Atonement, was the satisfaction of this rectoral justice. Al- 
though we think that even Symington and the Scotch divines : 
so define the objects of the Atonement, as to make them wholly j 
refer to the legal and administrative economy of the universe, 

to the justification of God before his creatures, and not to what 

he is in himself, we by no means would exclude these, but 
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make them prominent, as essential motives to the contrivance 
and execution of the work. The divine law expresses the divine 
heart, and is no arbitrary enactment; it proclaims not only the 
feeling of the Almighty, but what is indispensable to the good of 
the moral universe. As such an expression it must be executed. 
It is a pledge of the divine veracity. It is not merely, as Dr. 
Emmons contends, a publication of what sinners deserve, and of 
the lawgiver’s disposition and estimate of sin, but no prediction 
and pledge that they shall endure it.* On the other hand, it 
is commonly regarded by the advocates of a vicarious satisfac- 
tion, as the expression of what God really intends to do. They 
therefore contend that His hatred to sin, and love of retribu- 
tive justice, as well as of the public good, were satisfied in 
the substituted sufferings of the Redeemer, and that substitu- 
tion means nothing, if it does not imply a virtual endurance of 
the penalty of the law by which justice is satisfied. 

With regard to the nature of this satisfaction, its advocates 
contend that it is: 1. Vicarious. This is the most offensive 
feature in the whole theory, and against it the principal objec- 
tions have been directed; and it is indeed difficult to define 
the principle which lies at its basis. All confess that moral 
character is strictly untransferable. Still there is something in 
human nature which has always admitted that one being may 
voluntarily endure the treatment due only to another. Ancient 
sacrifices, and many universal usages of all ages imply this. 
The Roman law, which claimed that the life of every man be- 
longed to the State, prohibited the voluntary substitution of 
the innocent for the guilty in capital punishments,+ but the 
prohibition recognizes the custom, and leaves it uncensured 
where such a reason does not apply. The ordinary objections 
to such a proceeding, do not apply in the case of our Saviour. 
He entered upon his office with a clear consciousness of its 
liabilities, and with free consent. He assumed our nature and 
humanity, in a sense which rendered him especially our repre- 
sentative. He is our life and can pay our forfeit. Dr. Richards, 
and many others indeed, contend that “ the sufferings of Christ 


* Emmons, Sermon before the Mendon Association, on Gen. ii. 17, p. 18. 
t Turretin, Doe. xiv. Quest. x. 313. 
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were of vicarious import, because he suffered in the room of 
sinners, and bore the indications of divine wrath for our sakes,” 
but deny that they were strictly vicarious, “if by this is meant 
that the sins of those for whom he suffered, their personal desert 
and punishment were literally transferred to him.” But they 
‘+ hold to a transfer of sufferings,” and that “ Jesus was treated 
as a sinner on our account;” and the other party probably 
mean no more than this. They say, indeed, that Jesus took 
the “precise law-place of sinners,” but they surely never 
thought of holding, that the character and desert of the sinner 
became literally his. The personal displeasure of the Father 
never fell on him. If law-place means a position in which he 
endured all that the law exacted of sinners, 7. e. the penalty, 
in the sense we shall notice, both parties strenuously assert 
that Jesus occupied it. These sufferings were not, indeed, 
required of him under or according to law, but under a special 
divine economy, and yet they were such as the law required of 
sinners, and of him, if he assumed their responsibilities.* 2. Our 
Lord endured the true penalty of the law, or an equivalent for 
it. Few, if any, mean by this, as the author of a treatise called 
Gethsemane, published some years since, advocated, that Christ 
suffered precisely the same amount of anguish which all who 
are to be saved would have endured, if they had been lost for- 
ever.| Many of the Scottish and Princeton divines, however, 
maintain that Christ must be regarded as enduring the actual 
penalty of the law, or no proper substitution is conceivable. 
But they regard this penalty as consisting not in any particular 
kind of suffering, but in mere suffering. Remorse, despair, 
eternal banishment, spiritual death and the personal displeasure 
of God, they do not regard as essential to it. They think that 
the death which is the penalty of the divine law “includes 
every kind of evil inflicted by divine justice in the punishment 
of sin, and inasmuch as Christ suffered such evil, and to such a 
degree as fully satisfied divine justice, he suffered what the 


* Witsius, Covenants, Book ii. Ch. v. Hopkins, System, vol. ii. p. 419. 
Princeton Theol. Essays, vol. ii. p. 323 ss. Richards, Extent of the Atone- 
ment, p. 12. Woods, vol. ii. Lect. 80, 2 7. 
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Scriptures call the penalty of the law. It is not the nature, 
but the relation, of sufferings to the law which gives them their 
distinctive character.”* Dr. Richards, Dr. Beman and the 
New England divines, on the other hand, contend that what 
Christ suffered was not the literal penalty of the law, because it 
was not the precise kind of suffering which sinners would have 
endured, but only an equivalent to it. This equivalent, how- 
ever, was not a certain amount of suffering which God arbi- 
trarily resolved to accept, as the Scottists maintained, and as 
Grotius is erroneously said to have maintained, but an amount 
which was truly sufficient for the claims of the law. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between these parties is unimportant, since 
the equivalent of the one, is precisely the same with the penalty 
of the other, and in both cases the Atonement is an expedient 
to sustain, but not required by, law. 

The death to which man is exposed, and under which he lies 
by sin, is generally defined to be corporeal, spiritual and eter- 
nal. The normal connection between man and God, between 
the soul and the body, and between man and nature, has been 
disturbed by sin. These different kinds of death, Christ endured, 
as far as was possible for an innocent being to endure them. 
Corporeal death which he, like the unfallen humanity in Para- 
dise, was capable though not under a necessity of enduring, he 
obviously underwent. The death of afflictions springing from 
man’s loss of dominion over nature, he also evidently sustained. 
Spiritual death, which becomes eternal only by being unar- 
rested, he could not endure so far as it includes despair, remorse 
and alienation of heart, but these are called only unessential 
and accidental parts of it. The true idea of spiritual death is 
a loss of the divine communion, and of the manifestations of 
divine favor. This, it is contended, that our Lord at one time 
suffered. His Father withdrew from him, in consequence of his 
assumed representative character, and he felt the bitterness of 
being forsaken. This was all the spiritual evil which he could 
bear, and it is the same as, being continued, would have consti- 
tuted eternal death. This continuation was more than com- 


* Princeton Theol. Essays. Vol. ii. p. 326 ss. 
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pensated by the dignity of his person. Though his sufferings 
were only in his human nature, they were in the person of the 
God-man, whose dignity extended to all that was endured in it. 
No one, therefore, has felt called upon to decide how large a 
portion of Christ’s sufferings were expiatory, since all that he 
passed through on earth might be properly so called, but as the 
shedding of his blood was the crowning part, and had a special 
significance in relation to sacrifices, it is frequently used as an 
expression for the whole.* 

With regard to the effect of Christ’s death, all who believe in 
its expiatory nature concede that nothing can limit its efficiency 
but the divine will. As his sufferings possessed an infinite value 
and yet were to be applied to finite objects, the limitation must 
be determined by the divine purpose. The questions on which 
divines have differed, relate to the number of those for whom 
Christ died, and what it accomplished for them. 

That the merit of Christ’s passion was amply sufficient for 
all men, is denied by none who believe that he is divine.f Butit 
must be conceded that the ransom offered, purchased only what 
he who paid it, and he who accepted it, understood it to pur- 
chase. Was then the Atonement not only sufficient, but ac- 
tually paid for all? To ascertain for whom Christ died, many 
think it not enough to discover whom he has died to save. It 
is easy to find many passages of Scripture which assert that he 
died to save only his sheep, and those whom he foreknew as 
the future subjects of renewing grace; and it may be granted 
that if he had not been assured of the salvation of these, he 
would never have died for any. There is, therefore, a peculiar 
sense in which he died for believers.{ But this does not settle 
the question, whether he did not die to purchase or atone for 
all men. Even if all are purchased by the blood of Christ, it 
by no means follows that they will certainly be saved. Where 
he has purchased, he has power over all flesh, but it is to give 
eternal life only to as many as had been given him. He may 


* Ebrard, Chr. Dogm. Vol. ii. 3 417. 
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have purchased all, that they may have a new opportunity of 
salvation, the influences of the Holy Spirit, a resurrection from 
the dead and a judgment at his bar.* All power in heaven 
and on earth is thus secured, and he has a right to the pardon 
of all for whom he pleases to ask it, but he pleases to intercede 
for none but those who believe on him. He has purchased the 
right to save all, but s¢nners have, by the mere fact of his death 
for them, no right to salvation. They may still be sent to hell, 
for though Christ has the right to bestow life, they have no 
claim on it. We do not, like some Lutheran divines, suppose 
that the guilt of all men under the law, is actually pardoned 
by the mere efficacy of Christ’s death, and that they can after- 
wards be condemned only for unbelief under the gospel. 
There is a distinction between the payment of a debt for an- 
other, and the endurance of a punishment for another. A 
remission of punishment does not necessarily follow when a 
substitute has borne it. This depends on the choice or will of 
the substitute himself. “Christ may not claim it for the sinner, 
and He is the only being that can claim it for him.t Men 
may ‘deny the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction.”” They “for whom Christ died” may 
be “destroyed” by the abuse of Christian liberty. In this 
sense Christ died for the world, and the “all” for whom he 
died is commensurate with the “ all’? that were dead in sin. 
He designed to make propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. 

The Atonement is often spoken of as necessarily securing 
salvation to all for whom it was designed, and it is, indeed, 
sometimes so defined as to include reconciliation. But in the New 
Testament, expiation [ixaouds], and reconciliation [xaraarayz ], are 
generally, if not always, distinguished.§ The first secures only 
a removal of the curse of abandonment, and the opportunity of 


* Ebrard, Chr. Dog. Vol. ii. p. 283. 

t Ib. Vol. ii. p. 281. 

t Symington, Nature of the Atonement, p. 20. Turretin, Doe. xiv. 
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p. 347. 
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salvation, the latter is secured only by the eternal purpose of 
the Father. It is election, as held by Calvinistic divines, and 
not Atonement, that secures reconciliation or salvation to any. 
Atonement makes salvation possible, the Covenant of Redemp- 
tion, as some have called the counsel of grace established be- 
tween the Father and the Son, makes it sure. The atoning or 
expiatory influence of Christ’s death was complete when he 
died and rose from the dead, but its moral influence in the 
reconciliation of men will never close, till all the elect shall be 
gathered in and saved. The Atonement is the work of the 
Second Person of the sacred Trinity, while reconciliation is the 
work of the Third, and is only a remote and indirect result of 
the passion on the cross. But all such effects should be care- 
fully distinguished from the Atonement itself. We believe 
they have been thus distinguished in the Roman, Lutheran, 
Anglican, Arminian and most of the Calvinistic Churches. 
None deny that, in consequence of the death of Christ, God 
has once more entered into communication with our race, all 
men enjoy innumerable blessings, and salvation may be offered 
to every human being. But many of those who maintain that 
he atoned only for the elect, hesitate to say that salvation is 
possible for others, since they can never be effectually called 
by divine grace.* It is, however, difficult to see why they 
need embarrass themselves by such scruples, since even they 
confess that the Atonement is sufficient for all, and that no- 
thing but a refusal to accept of life, renders it inefficacious for 
their salvation. Indeed, if they would like others, limit the 
Atonement to the work of expiation, and regard the purpose of 
God which applies its moral influence in the salvation of men, 
as referring to an entirely different transaction, they might 
harmonize with their opponents, and save themselves from a 
most awkward and unscriptural phraseology. All limitation 
should be referred to election, and not to the design of the 
Atonement. Such a use of the word would render it improper 
to speak of the future application of the Atonement, as a propi- 
tiatory though not as a moral power. ‘To the believer all sin 
is forgiven, whether committed before or after baptism. In his 


* Turrctin, Doc. xiv. Quest. xiv. 39. Juneway on Atonement, p. 16. 
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imperfect state on earth, he may not be delivered from all the 
natural consequences of sin, and he may be the subject of fre- 
quent chastisement for his faults. But these are needful for 
discipline, and do not imply that any sin is unforgiven. On 
his first act of faith he is adopted into the-spiritual family, and 
is henceforth only to be trained for heaven. Dr. Emmons 
thought that the Atonement of Christ secured only pardon to 
the believer, and that personal obedience is the ground on 
which he is to be rewarded,* and many divines think that the 
passive obedience, or sufferings of Christ, makes it proper for us 
to be forgiven, but that his active obedience, or holiness, is the 
ground of our title to life.t Others think that all such dis- 
tinctions are by no means clear, and that they have no warrant 
in the Scriptures, which seem to ascribe the whole work of 
justification to the blood of Jesus. 

Such is the “Creed of Christendom” relating to this funda- 
mental doctrine of the Bible. There are certainly no indica- 
tions from what we have seen, that the doctrine of forgiveness 
through the blood of propitiation, violates the true theology of 
natural conscience, or that its professed advocates only half 
believe it. On the other hand, never was there a larger num- 
ber of humble and enlightened persons, who glory in it, as their 
only and sufficient ground of hope. The best, the truest, and 
the most earnest hearers of the Gospel fasten upon this, as 
affording them the most perfect satisfaction. The countries 
where it is received and most esteemed, are those in which the 
Christian virtues most abound. Even Speculative Philosophy, 
‘after long wandering in regions where Revelation is denied, has 
returned, and is endeavoring to effect a reconciliation with the 
language and the spirit of the Bible. Its most destructive 
school has shown the actual dangers of its earlier path, and 
made others appreciate better the value of revealed truth. It 
has always been thus. ‘True science, in its bold advances into 
some new path, sometimes appears to come into collision with 
received views of religion, but though it has often modified our 


* Sermon, On Holy Obedience, the only Title to eternal Life. 
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philosophy, it has never been found ultimately inconsistent 
with the great doctrine of Christ crucified. The present earn- 
est age will not give up the great principle of satisfaction for 
sin. But it needs a more living faith. Our essential doctrines 
need not modification but life. We want no “absolute Deity,” 
or “ideal Christ,” or “new creeds.” Our present Christianity 
has shown by actual fact, that it can adapt itself freely to all 
the exigencies and wants of humanity. It has been proved to | 
be true to the intellect, the conscience, and the heart of man, 
and that it can stir up all classes of mind by a resistless and 
living power. 





ARTICLE III. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ERSKINE MASON, D. D. 


It is beneficially ordered of Heaven, that the sharpness of 
grief consequent upon sore personal bereavement, should be 
mitigated by the lapse of time. Did every sorrow retain all 
its peculiar poignancy, how soon would the stricken spirit be 
overwhelmed by an aggregate of woe, and, either reason be 
dethroned, or its earthly career be terminated. This merciful 
provision, however, seems necessarily to involve a partial loss 
of that vivid and perfect remembrance of both the countenance 
and character of the departed, which so saddens our hearts 
while we are depositing their remains in the inevitable tomb. 
Observed through the lengthening perspective of multiplying 
years, the receding outline becomes less and less definite, as the 
mountains at the horizon are slightly veiled by the intervening 
atmosphere. Relatives and other endeared friends, may be 
scarcely conscious of any such advancing process of obscura- 
tion, but beyond that limited group it is quite palpable. In- 
deed, no one can doubt that the memory of even the most 
valuable of men, or at least a proper sense of that privation 
which all suffer at their death, is but too quickly obliterated 
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from the public mind. Those, therefore, who survive, not only 
recognize and perform a duty, but experience a real, though 
chastened satisfaction, when they place upon the enduring page 
received impressions of their greatness and goodness. Such 
an act is a virtual ascription of praise to Him who gave them 
being, that, by illustrating in their own persons His creative, 
renewing and sanctifying power, they might commend Chris- 
tianity to the unbelieving world. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
no two persons occupy precisely the same point of view, it is 
manifest that a fuller conception of one who has passed from 
our sight may be preserved, if his portrait be sketched by more 
than one pen. We derive our idea of Luther, or Calvin, or 
Washington, from several biographies of each; and to say that 
different features or phases of character will stamp themselves 
more or less strongly upon different minds, is but another form 
for the acknowledgment that human finiteness sees nothing, as 
does Omniscience, in all its relations, and full-orbed. 

Soon after the decease of Rev. Erskine Mason, D.D., the 
community were gratified by the publication of a sermon upon 
his life and character, by Rev. Dr. Cox. It was followed by a 
volume of Dr. Mason’s discourses, to which was prefixed a Me- 
moir by Rev. Dr. Adams; which volume was ably reviewed by 
another distinguished Pastor, in the March number of this 
Quarterly. It must, therefore, be supposed that some such 
thoughts as the foregoing, have inclined the Editors to allow a 
fourth individual to step forward, from that large circle of 
young men whose hearts have been penetrated with feelings of 
profound admiration and affection for Dr. Mason, and, as their 
representative, reverently place another wreath upon his hon- 
oured grave. 

It may not be amiss, then, to enter upon this work of love 
by remarking, that the power which he possessed to attract 
this class of persons—especially theological students—was one 
of the most significant features of his ministry. The seats 
reserved in the Bleecker Street Church, for the under gradu- 
ates of Union Seminary, were invariably occupied by a large 
number of auditors. A student coming, as a stranger, to con- 
nect himself with the Institution, at once found a public senti- 
ment prevailing within it, which led him to direct his steps 
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thither ; and it was not unusual to hear such an individual soon 
maintaining, with others, that the incidental privilege of hearing 
Dr. Mason upon the Sabbath, was one among the many strong 
reasons why a course of study in New York was preferred. We 
can distinctly remember several instances, where, in the progress 
of three years, his preaching exerted an influence upon the 
mind and character, so thoroughly moulding and elevating, that 
it was remarked by associates; while all were gratefully con- 
scious of having received invaluable benefit therefrom, in the 
matter of mental and moral discipline and development. Suc! 
facts are worthy of especial notice, for they constitute, in them- 
selves, strong testimony as to the magnitude and variety of Dr. 
Mason’s natural gifts and attainments. Perhaps there is no class 
of hearers whose judgment upon the merit of pulpit ministra- 
tions is more critical and decided. Having but recently left 
those centres of intellectual stimulus and culture, where the 
principles of all reasoning and rhetorical discourse, as exem- 
plified in the best models of ancient and modern eloquence, 
have been made familiar; and, at the same time, being filled 
with a desire to discover and master the elements of success in 
their chosen profession, it would be natural to expect that their 
analysis of a distinguished preacher’s claim to his celebrity, 
would be most searching. In such cases, perhaps the inquiry 
is not always tempered by that sympathy and leniency, which 
an actual experience of the difficulties to be overcome, is caleu- 
lated to suggest. However that may be, the single circum- 
stance of his having borne such a test, through so long a 
period, is not to be thrown out of the reckoning when we form 
our estimate of Dr. Mason. 

But more obvious, if not more conclusive, proof of his power, 
is found in the fact, that for twenty years he was the profoundly 
respected and beloved pastor of a congregation, which was 
equal to any other in discrimination and ability of every kind 
to judge of a preacher’s talents and spirituality. The late 
Chancellor Kent was, for a long time, a regular attendant upon 
his ministry. And itis not too much to say, that, in the admi- 
ration of a people composed, to an unwonted extent, of promi- 
nent members of the legal, medical and mercantile professions, 
Dr. Mason rose, steadily, higher and higher, until the end. 
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Ilis resourees wherewith to interest and profit such an audience, 
instead of becoming exhausted by that large and continuous 
demand, only grew ampler and richer in kind. When called 
away by death, he seemed to them but just entering, with 
matured faculties, upon a great work of investigation and 
instruction, which he had been commissioned, by their common 
Lord and Master, there to do. 

A corresponding reputation had Dr. Mason acquired through- 
out the entire ecclesiastical connection to which he belonged. 
Ile was justly regarded as one of its foremost and represen- 
tative men. The views of theology and of church-order held 
by him, were coincident with those generally held by his 
brethren; and his Christian consistency and his great abilities 
were so marked, that he was always referred to with feel- 
ings of respect and satisfaction, bordering upon denominational 
pride. 

A fame so legitimate and substantial, of course could not be 
cireumscribed and retained within the pale of a single branch 
of the Church. Though not possessing those eccentricities of 
mind or manner with which a sudden and ephemeral notoriety 
among the masses may be gained, there was yet abundant 
evidence that his name was known and honoured far and wide, 
in his own land, and to quite an unusual extent in the evan- 
gelical circles of Europe. This was constantly proved by the 
presence of clergymen, with many other transient visitors, in 
his audience upon the Sabbath. It was remarked that when the 
late Daniel Webster tarried over that day in the city, on his way 
between Marshfield and Washington, his imposing form might 
commonly be seen, moving slowly up the broad aisle of Bleecker 
Street Church, at the appointed hour of worship; and those 
familiar with the intellectual endowments of both, will readily 
imagine that the sagacity and comprehensive judgment of the 
great statesman, must have found much that was congenial in 
the elevated and eloquently-truthful discourses of the divine. 
Although no expression of Mr. Webster’s opinion respecting 
him has been made public, his conduct evinced that estimate to 
be in harmony with the general verdict, pronouncing him one 
of the ablest preachers of this age. 

It will well repay us, therefore, to look somewhat carefully 
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for the causes of Dr. Mason’s rare distinction. If we may 
reverently use, in reference to a creature, the words employed 
by the prophet in speaking of the Creator, wherein was “the 
hiding of his power ?” 

Inasmuch as an original experience of religion in the soul is 
always admitted to be the first requisite for a minister of the 
gospel, it would be not only derogatory to the honor of the 
blessed Sanctifier, but illogical in method, to enumerate the 
intellectual excellences of Dr. Mason, before alluding to that, 
in him, which was superadded or inwrought by the Spirit of 
God. When we attempt, however, to set forth in words, the 
mental and moral features of any believer, it is always a deli- 
cate and somewhat difficult office to delineate the precise form 
which grace assumed in his soul. The springs of personal piety 
are hidden far away from the inspection of other men, and it 
may be doubted, whether we have any right to exercise, even 
the power of conjecture, upon aught beside its outward mani- 
festation. It is only of the palpable fruit of the Spirit, that, 
in this instance, we would briefly speak. 

Christianity as a life, in Dr. Mason, exhibited itself to the 
world in the form of a sterling, elevated religious character. 
Though his piety was of the reserved, rather than of the emo- 
tional or very demonstrative stamp, it was yet evidently sym- 
metrical, vigorous, and, in all respects adapted to win at once, 
and maintain the confidence of those beholding it. No one 
who knew him could doubt that the principles of that system of 
sacred truth which he so luminously expounded from the pul- 
pit, had been radicated in the depths of his spiritual being, and 
were unitedly, the fixed law of his whole voluntary nature. His 
dcportment was ever such as befitted one who was trusting that 
he had been made an heir of eternal life, and one also who had 
been appointed by the Chief Shepherd to lead a portion of the 
flock, and declare to them, in all ways, what manner of person 
a true Christian should be. His public devotional exercises 
were uniformly characterized by reverence and genuine peni- 
tential feeling. Those who were wont to be led by him, in this 
part of divine worship, will call to mind how constantly the 
cross of Christ was dwelt upon as the mediate source of all our 
blessings. It seemed to pervade his prayers, as the great 
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thought inclusive of all others; the one grand manifestation of 
sovereign mercy and love, which could never be too often and 
gratefully recognized and adored. Throughout his discourses 
there was exhibited the utmost dignity and seriousness of Chris- 
tian sentiment. He refrained from every thing like humor and 
wit, apparently judging such displays to be incongruous with 
the place and the duties which pertained to it. Choosing 
always a weighty and solemn topic, its whole treatment was 
marked by a noble and impressive moral earnestness, which 
often deepened, in the application of his subject, to the purest 
and most touching pathos. The sermons in “A Pastor’s 
Legacy,” entitled “The Day of Grace,” “A Stifled Consci- 
ence” and ‘ Abused Privileges,” are examples of that strain of 
grave argumentation and faithful warning, in which he seemed 
most naturally to preach, and which always produced in the 
minds of his hearers a conviction, that the speaker had not 
merely an intellectual discernment of the Gospel, but had 
taken home to his own soul-its wondrous truths, its gracious in- 
vitations and large promises, and, moved by an overwhelming 
sense of its reality, was striving to bring others to an experi- 
ence of the same trust and hope. Evangelical discourses and 
stirring exhortations, it is admitted, are not to be regarded as 
furnishing, independently, certain evidence that their author is 
possessed of personal godliness to an unusual degree, but when 
all else conspires with them to create confidence, why may they 
not be properly taken as expressions or indices of spiritual pro- 
gress and attainment? Accepting this as a correct method by 
which to judge of ministerial piety, we must conclude that, in 
Dr. Mason, it was intelligent, based upon unswerving principle, 
thoroughly vital, and uniform as to its growth. From year to 
year, while discharging untiringly the duties of the sacred 
office, the light of divine grace within him shone forth calmly, 
yet clearly and beautifully before men. And, when laid upon 
that couch of pain where the earthly tabernacle was dissolved ; 
when drawing near to. the portal of the eternal world, he gave 
abundant proof that he was a man whose life and character 
had been steadily moulded upon the life and character of the 
Redeemer. 

As a preacher, Dr. Mason always evinced his intellectual 
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superiority, by a powerful and comprehensive grasp of his 
subject. This was the form in which his mental greatness was 
unnistakeably manifested—this was the corner-stone of his 
goodly reputation. Ere he had finished the opening paragraph 
of his discourse, one who had never heard him before, would 
be surprised at the certainty and prodigious energy with which 
the speaker had seized upon his theme, and the perfectly sus- 
tained force with which he was unfolding it. From the first 
word to the last, there was not a sign of intellectual faltering ; 
there was no confusion of ideas; no slurring over a difficult 
point ; no superficial or defective place in the argument; but 
the whole was a profound and masterly discussion. 

Dr. Mason employed almost invariably the topical mode of 
sermonizing, in distinction from the textual or expository. 
After reading the verse selected, it was his habit to assert, at 
once, some acknowledged fact in human experience, and follow 
that announcement with a train of introductory remarks, which 
seemed to be foreign to the supposed thought in the text, and 
which gave no clue to the proposition about to be adduced, 
until the instant before it was uttered. When, however, the 
subject was definitely and formally stated, the hearer’s mind 
had been brought into a condition to see at once that a truth 
had been declared, something founded in the very nature of 
things, and presenting an important and interesting field of 
discourse. The remainder of the sermon was perfectly sys- 
tematic in its arrangement of thought, but there were seldom 
numerical divisions or subordinate heads. The oration-form 
seemed to have been chosen, as involving less interruption in 
the argument. Each paragraph, however, was a distinct step 
in the reasoning, and its main idea was felt, at once, to be just 
so much of an advance upon the one which had preceded it. 
In short, the whole was a linked process, an organic unit. In 
one sense there was an aggregation of thoughts, it is true, but 
they were tributary streams swept along in the channel of the 
principal current ; or rather, they were all incorporated as sub- 
stance, into the living, glowing theme, and steadily developed 
and illustrated it. As the speaker proceeded, his hearer was 
conscious that the subject was coming more and more into the 
field of vision, until at length it stood before him in all its 
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original and essential completeness. We can only compare 
the effect to that spectacle which earth’s satellite presents, 
when it is rising into view from behind the hills, the beholder 
seeing at first but a speck of its brightness, which slowly and 
majestically emerges and broadens, until the whole disk stands, 
as it were, a shield of burnished silver, poised upon the outer- 
most edge of the world. 

The great majority of writers and speakers who have a point 
to carry, content themselves with giving reasons: Dr. Mason 
reasoned. That mode of ratiocination, which often unlettered 
persons unconsciously use in common converse, but which only 
minds of a peculiar structure seem able to employ to any great 
extent in prolonged dissertation, he made available with natu- 
ral ease and tremendous effect. He was a master of the 
syllogism. The three terms might seldom or never be dis- 
tinguished by the listener, but they were there, and he could 
not fail to experience and confess their force, inasmuch as they 
were all the while compelling his assent to the inevitable con- 
clusion. And, of course, simultaneously with a recognition of 
the preacher’s ability in that direction, the entire audience, 
believers and unbelievers, could but accord him their highest 
respect. For, say what we will about the brilliancy and at- 
tractiveness of some other mental qualities when they are more 
largely developed, there is a native instinct, feeling, or impres- 
sion in the mind of the race, that he is the greatest man, who 
can prove himself to be the greatest dialectician, who can con- 
duct an argument with the most of fairness, profundity and 
force. Edwards, Paley, Butler, Chillingworth and such as 
they, have left behind them a fame that is universal and peren- 
nial in the Church, because they were able to take hold of the 
truth with a giant grasp and demonstrate its inherent neces- 
sity. ‘Paul reasoned.”’ And so too it was the logical element 
that furnished the broad foundation of Dr. Mason’s eminence 
among his cotemporaries. Every one who knew him, felt that 
when expounding and defending Christianity, his mind was in 
its appropriate sphere of action. His ample logical power 
found its needed scope, in a definite and proportionate state- 
ment of all the fundamental, Calvinistic doctrines, with their 
inter-dependencies; in setting forth in the strongest manner, 
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and then demolishing, the various objections; and in showing 
the magnitude of those motives by which the claims of religion 
are capable of being enforced. 

Dr. Mason was also remarkable for his chaste, dignified and 
rhetorical diction. His style of composition, was what the style 
of every true man will be; the natural product and ex- 
pression of his mind and culture. Instead of a garment, me- 
chanically assumed, and artificially adjusted, and bedecked and 
bedizzened by mere literary or verbal conceits, it was what the 
countenance is to the soul. It was an evolution and revelation 
of his intellect and heart. He had that rare gift; a vigorous 
and perfectly healthy imagination. His sermons were more 
than skeletons; his preaching was more than the mere rat- 
tling of the dry bones of abstract reasoning. It was not 
often that he allowed the poetic faculty full play, for the 
majority of subjects which he chose were of the didactic class, 
and he would never have been guilty of degrading a doctrinal 
discussion by smothering it with tropes; but whenever a fitting 
occasion did present itself, he evinced his fondness for the beau- 
tiful in Nature and Art. In a few sentences, and even in one 
suggestive word, he sometimes brought vividly before the minds 
of his hearers a fine landscape, or an individual object, fitted to 
inspire the fancy and elevate the taste. The discourses, for ex- 
ample, which he preached at the close of the year, are remem- 
bered as abounding in poetic feeling and illustration. No man 
could paint the changing hues and decay of Autumn, or the 
bursting glories of Spring, with a more faithful pencil than 
could he. Generally, however, his imagination manifested itself 
simply by giving freshness and grace to his style. He, evi- 
dently, judged figurative language to be better than figures. 
Instead of crowding his sermons with similes, which possibly 
might often prove to be only conductors for conveying off the 
attention of his auditors to some remote field of reverie, he pre- 
ferred to hold their minds closely to the subject ; and, if neces- 
sary, sacrifice something of immediate and transient mental 
amusement, to the more important matter of permanent instruc- 
tion. By this last remark, we would not be understood as 
intimating that his discourses were ever lacking in nerve 
and animation of style; for it was a constant feature of his 
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sermonising, that he presented his subjects in the rhetorical 
form, rather than as essays. He was eloquent when analysing 
the nature of unbelief, or when defining, exactly, the work of 
the Spirit, as truly as he was when setting forth the vast respon- 
sibilities connected with probation, or when drawing moral les- 
sons from the ever-opening tomb. An intelligent hearer always 
found, not only profit in the way of increased knowledge, but, at 
the same time, intellectual stimulus and satisfaction from the 
broad and generous culture, and the harmonious play of all the 
mental faculties, which were apparent in the speaker’s noble 
diction. His periods were generally long, and some times 
longer than suited the convenience of the listener. Indeed, 
we have been inclined to believe that the principal reason why 
Dr. Mason had not a crowded church, was the fact that he 
taxed the close attention of the hearer so continuously. The 
separate steps of his argument were always extended; and the 
structure of his sentences corresponding, the discourse was a 
succession of arches, or flights of thought, which would soon 
weary a feeble mind, and which would not admit of indolence 
in even the strongest. As for ourselves, we have a very lively 
remembrance of a sense of mental exhaustion at the close of his 
sermon upon divine sovereignty, from the passage, ‘‘ Whom he 
will he hardeneth.” It cannot be dobted that brief processes 
of reasoning, and short periods, are much more available than 
are their opposites, for effectiveness in addressing popular au- 
diences. The common mind is impatient of restraint. One 
who should attempt to hold together a promiscuous crowd in the 
street, by lengthy chains of argumentation, would soon find 
himself left alone. To keep the attention he must make short 
turns; reason by the minute, instead of by the hour; con- 
tinually surprise his audience by some pithy statement or novel 
illustration ; and the same course, with a little modification, 
it, probably, would not be amiss to pursue, in addressing more 
select assemblies. Certain minds, however, are constitutionally 
disqualified for such methods, and they must have their “fit 
audience,” even though it be smaller than that collected by one 
possessing hardly a tithe of their capacity. Dr. Mason never 
had a throng around him, because his sermons embodied 
his own intellect, and produced most decided effect upon highly 
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educated persons; upon those who had been accustomed to 
give their attention, undividedly and persistently, to abstruse 
themes. The interest and profit with which he was heard by 
such men, can hardly be overrated. To them, his full and 
lofty, yet never bombastic vocabulary; his skilfully wrought 
and perfectly balanced periods; and his occasional flashes of 
poetic genius, seemed a proper vehicle for his luminous and 
forceful trains of thought. 

Another peculiarity of Dr. Mason, was the uniformity of 
care with which he prepared his discourses. We well recollect 
the air of incredulity which was visible in the faces of a com- 
pany of theological students, when one of the number remarked 
that he had once heard Dr. Mason preach a poor sermon. And 
the unvarying excellence of the matter which he brought before 
his congregation, was a subject for general remark. Rarely 
exchanging pulpits with his brethren, and seldom assisted, he 
preached, from month to month, and year to year, morning and 
afternoon, in the same strain of finished power. No stranger, 
who sought his church for a single service, ever found him hold- 
ing forth in a style unworthy of himself or his reputation. 
Consequently, his fame was ever growing. The impression 
being always favorable to the preacher, there were none to 
question his great ability. 

Of course, the simple reason for Dr. Mason’s sustained emi- 
nence, as a sermoniser, lay in the fact that he was an indefati- 
gable worker with his pen. His original endowments would 
have been sufficient to account for an occasional discourse of 
great merit, without much of prolonged study. But the man 
never lived, and never will live, who could, or can bring forth 
the amount of thought, presented in the form that he presented 
it, without most persevering toil. Such sermons were not 
statues, stricken out with a few hasty and fortunate blows of 
the chisel; they were wrought with patient, unremitting labor. 
The ideas must have been slowly distilled over, as it were, and 
have passed from pen to paper, only as the result of the writer's 
use of his whole strength; and that, too, persistently. Dr. 
Mason was not a man to wait for “inspiration,” or to trust to 
the effect of a tremendous pressure, from limitation of time. 
He was willing to submit to the drudgery, or, at least, exhaus- 
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tion, attendant upon pains-taking elaboration. Performing 
little pastoral work, he devoted his whole time to his prepara- 
rations for the pulpit, either in the way of composition, or in 
pursuing such investigations as might be made immediately 
available. 

We should not suppose him to have been an indiscriminate 
or a very extensive reader. His sermons, however, always bore 
the mark of the times, and were often full of the spirit of the 
age. He seldom made direct and explicit mention of passing 
events, choosing rather that his hearers should infer, by the ex- 
ercise of their own sagacity, that his remarks were suggested 
by the occurrence. If any heresy or form of fanaticism were 
rife, he set forth the truth that would counteract it, and in a 
manner to leave no doubt upon the minds of the audience, as to 
his own views of the new development, whatever it might be. 
When, for instance, the present Connecticut controversy was 
initiated, by the publication of the book entitled “God in 
Christ,” and it was beginning to be bruited about that the 
foundations of orthodoxy had therein been assailed, Dr. Mason, 
without once alluding to the volume directly, took occasion to 
discourse, in his ablest manner, upon the distinct tri-personality 
of the Godhead, the essential Humanity as well as Divinity of 
Christ, and the vicarious nature of the Atonement. In fact, he 
was an eagle-eyed watchman upon the walls. Nothing import- 
ant in the fluctuations of human affairs, escaped his notice ; nor 
did he fail to lift up, in the way suggested, a timely voice of 
remonstrance or warning. His comprehensiveness of view and 
judgment, together with the uniform thoroughness which cha- 
racterised his treatment of every subject, added, of course, the 
greatest weight to his opinions. Whatever he uttered from the 
pulpit, was felt to be the calm result of careful consideration. 
He always gave full proof that he had penetrated to the sources 
of error, and was able to show its falsity, and that, having 
searched the foundations of truth, he could make manifest its 
rationality and its harmony. 

Dr. Mason’s elocution did not seem to be entirely agreea- 
ble to all of his hearers; though we never knew that it was 
much found fault with by any one. Occasionally, when his 
emotions of grief or sadness were excited, there was something 
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like a thickness of utterance, and distortion of the counte- 
nance, which were apt to be noticed by strangers. His voice 
was pitched rather too high for the greatest effectiveness, 
though it was finely modulated, and when descending to the 
lower notes of the scale, was rich and musical. A little above 
medium height, of full habit, and well-proportioned figure, he 
was a fine example of manly bearing and ministerial propriety. 
He gestured with unusual grace, frequently with both hands. 

His most common and characteristic movement, however, 
was to lift the pointed fore-finger of the right hand rather 
near to the eye, and shoot it forward, upon uttering the em- 
phatic word of the sentence, or when clinching an argument. 
He spoke with considerable force, though always with perfect 
self-possession and senatorial dignity. This manner was best 
adapted to his style of writing. There was nothing of exhor- 
tation, or what may be called the direct personal address and 
appeal, until very near the end of his discourse. The steady, 
onward movement of didactic remark did not call for anything 
like stage-effect. It would have been as incongruous with his 
subject-matter, as with that of Mr. Webster. A cultivated 
freedom of delivery, scarcely left anything more to be desired 
in that regard. In his brief application he produced a pro- 
found impression. It was as though he had been lengthening 
his lever, all through the sermon, and when he came to use it, 
the effect was overpowering. Especially then did he exhibit 
that indispensable characteristic of the effective orator— 
authority. He spoke with authority; not with dogmatic se- 
verity, but with the air of a man who felt that he had the 
truth, and was divinely commissioned to preach it. The words 
seemed to be chosen with the greatest care, and every sen- 
tence told with almost the emphasis of Revelation itself. The 
whole weight of his accumulated reasoning was brought to 
bear directly upon the conscience and heart, and many a strong 
man found his courage or insensibility breaking down beneath 
it, if he was an unbeliever, or his better purposes fortified, and 
his zeal quickened, if he was already a sincere follower of 
Christ. 

From all that has been recorded and said upon the subject, 
we suppose Dr. Mason’s elocution to have been very different 
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from that of his father, Rev. Dr. John M. Mason. The latter 
distinguished divine, was remarkable, it is well known, for his 
overwhelming declamation. He must have been an orator by 
birth; one who was every way fitted to rouse a promiscuous 
audience to the highest pitch of interest and enthusiasm, or of 
terror. And, we doubt not, his fame has somewhat over- 
shadowed that of his son, and always will. But, though an 
able polemic, he had not his son’s capacity for sustained, logical 
discourse. He accomplished his end by vigorous, though brief, 
statements of reasons, and sudden and magnificent bursts of 
eloquence. Expository and practical preaching seems to have 
been his usual method. Dr. Erskine Mason devoted his time, 
in his Sabbath sermons, more to strictly doctrinal and recon- 
dite themes, preaching. more familiarly on Thursday evening 
in his lecture-room. In that exercise he was always practical, 
in the common acceptation of the term. The whole range of 
Christian experience was traversed in a simple, perspicuous, 
instructive and stirring manner. He had only a brief before 
him, but it was prepared with the greatest care. No one was 
allowed to disturb his studies during any part of Thursday, 
except for the transaction of business that would not admit of 
postponement; and his people richly enjoyed the fruit of his 
industry, when, at evening, they met him in the accustomed 
place of worship. 

The social character of Dr. Mason was somewhat peculiar, 
and cannot be depicted in the brief space of a single sentence. 
Being so indefatigable as a student, he had little time for min- 
gling with the community at large, if he had desired so to do. 
If we except his European tour, it may be said that he travelled 
very little. Instead of going to the usual places of summer 
resort, he contented himself with a brief yearly visit to Car- 
lisle and Philadelphia, and sometimes to Delhi, N. Y. But, 
whenever, in his own city or elsewhere, he was brought in con- 
tact with his fellow men, he invariably manifested the spirit and 
bearing of a Christian gentleman. Urbanity and refinement 
were so blended in him, with dignity, as almost to make an 
impression of courtliness of manner; and the latter quality 
was sometimes mistaken for a trace of hauteur—a feeling 
which those who knew him best, would unite in declaring 
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he did not possess. He had a kind and generous heart, and 
yet, constitutionally reserved, he had few intimates. Even to 
many of those with whom he was most nearly connected by 
ecclesiastical and other ties, and for whom he entertained entire 
and sincere respect, he did not reveal his whole mind and soul. 
He treated all his acquaintances and friends with pleasing cor- 
diality, and language is inadequate to shadow forth the min- 
gled feeling of reverence and affection which he inspired in 
those who were brought near to him, whether they were aged, 
middle-aged or young; but there was an inner circle of close 
companionship, respecting which only here and there a chosen 
one had any knowledge, yet within which he displayed varied 
and exhaustless social qualities. In the presence of such, 
throwing off that shrinking or retiring habit of his nature, he 
shone forth as no less remarkable for his genial and entertain- 
ing characteristics than he was for his public argumentative 
powers. No man could relate an anecdote with better effect, 
and no one was more select and choice, in treasuring up those 
which a pure-minded person like himself would be willing to 
repeat after him to others. He never descended to familiarity 
of speech, nor, amid perfect freedom and frankness, ever sac- 
rificed a particle of his dignity in the eye of his confidant. 
He never spoke a word in disparagement of his clerical brethren 
or any one else. Charity abounded in his nature. Respecting 
his father he was wont to converse much, and always in a man- 
ner to indicate the profoundest respect for his character and 
admiration for his abilities. No word of unfilial remark or 
criticism was ever heard to fall from his lips. Of his life amid 
the hallowed and delightful scenes of his own home we may 
not speak; but we can say that in the homes of those whose 
protracted society he sought, his presence gave unmingled 
pleasure and satisfaction. Young children, who often have an 
undue and repelling reverence for those who bear the minis- 
terial title, were attracted and attached to him at once. They 
rejoiced to see him again, and they sorrowed when he departed. 
Thus their instinctive, and therefore sure testimony was added 
to that of their parents, affirming that he was a man of warm 
and true sympathies; that behind and below his friendly but 
dignified mien, there was an affectionate and confiding heart. 
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During the last and protracted illness of Dr. Mason, the 
lamented Dr. White was unexpectedly called to go before him 
into the eternal world. The minds of all seemed spontaneously 
to turn towards Dr. Mason, as his proper successor in the 
department of Systematic Theology in Union Seminary; but 
disease had already fastened itself upon his constitution, to an 
extent that forbade even the hope of his recovery. If it had 
been the will of Providence that he should be transferred to 
that important post, we are very certain he would have shown 
his power there, as clearly as he did in his preaching. He 
might not have exhibited as much readiness as had Dr. 
White, in answering the many and pointed queries of a 
theological class, and very few would have equalled the 
latter in his quick wit and tact, of that species. Dut Dr. 
Mason had a penetration and broad scope of intellect, that 
would have made him at onée distinguished as a lecturer 
upon his favourite science. His type of theology was what is 
often termed “the higher New England,” and he would, no 
doubt, have constructed and taught a system, differing in no 
essential point from that of Drs. Dwight, Richards, White, and 
the venerable Woods. But the ways of Jehovah are not as our 
ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts, And in accordance 
with the infinitely wise and benevolent, though often, to us, 
inscrutable plan, Dr. Mason was taken to a higher sphere of 
activity, in the midst of his days; in the very prime of mature 
life; and when, apparently, his still rising fame had not yet 
culminated. 

Well do we remember the anxious inquiries that were con- 
stantly made concerning him, by all classes of people, during 
that long year in which sickness was drawing his earthly life 
toa close. Many petitions went up from burdened hearts, to 
the great white throne, that, if possible, he might be spared to 
us. And when the intelligence finally came, that his spirit 
had left this changing scene—had been freed from the limita- 
tions, weaknesses afl sufferings of mortality, and had joined 
itself to that vast and yet ever enlarging company of just men 
made perfect,—a multitude here below, while they doubted not 
that he had been enriched by the exchange of worlds, could 
but feel a keen pang of bereavement and of desolation. How 
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hard it was to be persuaded that we should never hear his 
voice again, in that sanctuary whose very walls, because of 
him, had a value and interest to us, above that which pertains 
to every house of God! How hard, too, it was to believe that 
we should never again meet him on the crowded pavement, at 
the accustomed hour of his daily walk; nor be greeted then, 
as of old, with that cheering smile of recognition which suf- 
fused his whole countenance with kindliness, and gave a yet 
brighter lustre to his beaming eye ! 

When Dr. Mason died, we could but feel as if a large 
measure of strength had gone out of our Church in New York, 
and indeed from the whole evangelical pulpit of the city. Such 
a man contributes very mnch to give character and influence 
to his profession, in a metropolis. He does much, in various 
ways, to make Religion respected by the thousands around 
him. We cannot trace the invisible lines of power that silently 
radiate from him, but who does not feel that they are multi- 
tudinous, and produce results of untold value? By his whole 
life, he shows the sceptic and the worldling, what power Chris- 
tianity has, to sway and mould the very highest order of human 
intellect. By his industry he is constantly reproving slug- 
gishness, or encouraging patient exertion on the part of those 
who are in his own profession, or who are looking forward to it. 
His dwelling was adjacent to our Seminary; and as the student, 
even at a late hour of evening, still saw, night after night, the 
unextinguished lamp of Dr. Mason, he learned that there are no 
intellectual endowments so great that they can afford to dis- 
pense with toil. 

The funeral of Dr. Mason will never be forgotten by those 
who were present. His pulpit was draped with black. The 
attendance was large. All the ministers of the Third and 
Fourth Presbyteries of New York were present, in reserved 
seats, and with them most of the clergy of our denomination 
from Brooklyn, Williamsburg and Newark. Dr. Spring, Dr. De 
Witt, and many others, distinguished in their several branches 
of the Church, were also observed to be seated with them. 
The exercises were conducted by the venerable Dr. Lewis, 
Dr. Asa D. Smith, and Dr. William Adams. The address 
by the latter was one of remarkable adaptedness to the 
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occasion. He had been one of the most intimate personal 
friends of the deceased, and spoke in a strain of chaste and 
touching eulogy. The stout-hearted man, the sympathetic 
woman, and the little child wept together, as they heard and 
thought of him whose cold remains were resting, under the eye 
of the speaker, upon the spot where he had so often stood and 
said, “Ministering in His name, my brethren, I present you 
this bread and this cup.” 

Dr. Mason’s grave is in Greenwood Cemetery—a beautiful 
burial place, known to many who never saw his face, or listened 
to his discourses. In company with friends, a short time since, 
we visited the ground where his body rests, till it shall rise— 
made a spiritual one like Christ’s—at the sound of the Arch- 
angel’s voice. So wide and so full is that “city of the dead,” 
that we did not, at once, find the object of our search. We 
were soon directed, however, to one of those gentle elevations 
which add so much to the varied attractiveness of the scene. A 
large block of marble, surmounted by an urn, bears a suitable 
inscription, assuring us that we were indeed near to his ashes. 
In the warm air of that bright morning of June, the roses planted 
upon the mound by the hand of affection, were, unconsciously 
yet beautifully, blooming. The ground was hedged about with 
arbor-vitee, and large forest trees quietly and gracefully waved 
their interlocking branches above it. Though we could not 
hear its din, we knew that, on the one side, a few miles distant, 
was the great and busy city where he once had lived and faith- 
fully labored. On the other side was visible a sea upon which 
a multitude of vessels were passing and repassing to their near 
or far places of destination: a sea! an ocean! best symbol of 
that glorious eternity upon which the redeemed spirit of our 
friend—our brother—has entered. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


[The late venerable Dr. Hill, after he had in great part laid 
aside the active duties of the ministry, formed some extensive 
plans for contributing to the History of the Presbyterian 
Church. His own recollections included much of our most 
interesting history, and he was personally acquainted with 
nearly all our most eminent ministers for the last half century 
or more. He executed, however, only a part of what he had 
planned. Amongst the MSS., which have been kindly placed 
at our disposal, by Dr. Boyd, his successor at Winchester, Va., 
are sketches of some of the most eloquent of the Virginia 
divines ; one of these we give in this Number. Eprrors. ] 


REV. JAMES TURNER. 


The writer of these sketches has no certain knowledge re- 
specting the parents and family of the Rev. James Turner, nor 
of the time and place of his birth; but believes he was born 
and brought up in Bedford County, Virginia. 

In his youth, he commenced a regular course of classical 
studies, but where and under whose instruction is not known; 
but of the fact there can be no doubt. There is also the same 
uncertainty what progress he had made before the school was 
broken up by the Revolutionary War, and the further prosecu- 
tion of his studies entirely abandoned. When he left the 
school, however, his literary attainments, though quite defec- 
tive, were considerably in advance of the common English edu- 
cation. His genius, and capacity for learning, were of a high 
order. He spoke the English language with great fluency, in 
its purity, and with elegance and propriety. 

His stature was tall and masculine, and made for strength, 
his personal appearance commanding and prepossessing ; though 
in his latter days he was rather encumbered with flesh. His 
natural disposition was highly sociable, amiable, attractive and 
amusing, so that he was always a ring-leader among his asso- 
ciates. 
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But with all these attractions, he was very profligate, loose 
and vicious, and a dangerous companion ; though he had a high 
sense of honour and integrity, and spurned every thing that 
was mean and disreputable, for the practices of his younger 
days, were those toward which a sin-loving world is much dis- 
posed to be tolerant and indulgent. 

When he relinquished the idea of prosecuting his education, 
he entered the army, at an early age, in which he only filled 
some low office. It is highly probable that the army did not 
improve his vicious habits and propensities. How long he 
remained there, or what service he was called to go through, is 
not now known. 

After his leaving the army and returning to the private 
walks of life, his jovial and companionable temper and deport- 
ment soon acquired for him great popularity among his ac- 
quaintances, which induced them to bring him forward and 
elect him a member of the Legislature of Virginia. He served 
in that capacity for several years, and no doubt could have 
filled the office still longer, if he had been so inclined. 

About this time he married a very estimable lady, from a 
very numerous and respectable family, in that county, by the 
name of Leftwitch, and settled down upon a farm, within two 
or three miles of Liberty, the seat of justice for Bedford 
county. 

But marrying did not cure him of all his vicious habits; he 
still retained the practice of gambling, of which he was pas- 
sionately fond. This induced him to organize a beef-steak 
club, of which he was the captain, and which met regularly 
every week, if not oftener, at Liberty, where they had a room 
in a tavern, for the express purpose of gambling and night 
frolicks. This was the kind of life he was living when, in 
October, 1789, the Presbytery of Hanover met at Pisgah 
Church, the pastoral charge of the Rev. James Mitchell, about 
twelve or fifteen miles from Mr. Turner’s residence. As he 
had a number of friends and relations in this part of the 
county, as the meetings were to be continued for nearly a 
week, and preaching was to be carried on night and day, 
a vast concourse of people, from far and near, being in atten- 
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dance, Mr. Turner must needs turn out too, to see what was 
going on. 

The revival of religion, which had commenced in Prince 
Edward, about eighteen months before, had by this time 
reached Pisgah congregation, and was making progress. It 
was a most solemn and interesting occasion, many deep im- 
pressions were made, and hopeful conversions experienced ; and 
some of Mr. Turner’s near relations were among the new con- 
verts. Vast crowds were in constant attendance, night and day. 
But the meeting on the Sabbath, which was held at the tent 
in the grove, was very large andsolemn. After the communion 
there was preaching again, in the afternoon, by Mr. Lacy. 
About the close of this sermon, Mr. Turner was pricked to the 
heart, and completely overwhelmed with a view of his sinful 
and wicked life. He could not wait till the services were closed, 
but went some distance in the woods, that he might give vent to 
his agonized heart. He found where a large tree had fallen, 
behind which he cast himself down, in a bed of leaves, and there 
lay and rolled about, weeping and crying for mercy. After 
dismission, when the congregation was dispersing, Mr. Turner 
could not be found, though his horse was there; search was 
made by some of his friends in the woods, and there they found 
him, prostrate upon the ground, in the bitterest distress, earnestly 
crying for mercy. He was at length prevailed upon to rise, 
and go home with one of his relations. His convictions were 
of the most pungent character, and his agony insupportable. 
After the meetings finally closed, he returned home, in the 
same torturing anxiety of mind. In this distressed state he 
continued for about eight or ten days, without intermission, 
day and night. His friends became alarmed on his account, 
and concluded that if his mind was not soon relieved, he must 
become ceranged. But He who had wounded him, knew how 
and when to relieve him. In about ten days he concluded 
that, although he richly deserved to be sent to hell, for his 
wicked conduct, yet he could not alter what was past, and 
that nothing he could do would make it any better; he re- 
solved, without further delay, to cast himself, loathsome and 
vile as he was, at the feet of the friend of sinners, to deal with 
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him as he saw fit, erying, ‘ Lord save, or I perish.” THis load 
of sin and guilt was then removed, and his feet taken out of the 
miry clay and placed upon the rock of ages. His peace and 
joy were inexpressible. “Old things were done away; behold, 
all things had become new” with him. 

He did not remain long in this peaceful and happy state of 
mind, before his reflections led him back to the mischief he had 
done to others during his wicked course, and the dreadful con- 
dition that sinners were in. He determined to exert himself to 
counteract, as much as possible, the baneful influence he had 
heretofore exerted, and warn his fellow sinners of the danger 
they were in. 

His beef-steak club at Liberty, lay as a burden upon his 
mind; he, therefore, sent word around to all of them to meet 
him on such a day, at their former place of resort, as he had 
something which he wished to say to them. When the day ar- 
rived, they were all in place. Mr. Turner rose and said, there 
was no doubt but they had heard what had taken place with 
him, and he wished to let them know how his views and ideas 
had changed since they last were together. He had been made to 
see plainly that he was in the road to ruin, and he had no doubt 
but they were in the same situation as he was; and he thought 
it highly probable he had used an influence in leading some of 
them astray, and countenancing all of them in wicked courses. 
He thought they had confidence in what he might tell them, 
and he was desirous to counteract any evil influence he might 
have exerted among them. What was passed, could not be re- 
called; and all that he could now do, was to warn them of the 
danger they were in, and entreat them to forsake those evil 
practices, and seek the salvation of their souls. There was one 
thing which lay heavy upon his conscience, from which he was 
determined to relieve himself, and that was, that he had gambled 
with them and many others; that in so doing he had won and lost 
much money; that he did not know, upon the whole, whether, in 
a pecuniary way, he was gainer or loser by the practice, as he 
had kept no account of these things; but his impression was, that 
by balancing one with the other, he would be about even with 
the world; “but,” said he, “this does not satisfy me, for I 
consider all money obtained in that way, to be unlawful and 
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dishonest gain, and it is my intention to return all that I 
can recollect to have taken from any, by gambling. What 
others have won from me, I shall consider as a clear loss; and 
I give you all notice, that I wish you to exhibit your accounts 
upon this subject, and they shall be refunded, if it should take 
the last cent I can raise.” After giving them this evidence of 
his honesty and sincerity, he concluded with one of the most 
faithful, pungent, and affectionate exhortations that was ever 
delivered. The result was, that it broke up the club, and 
practices of the kind in that place; several of its members be- 
came true penitents and Christians, and a great reformation 
took place in Liberty. A prayer meeting was introduced, which 
Mr. Turner conducted, and followed with most impressive ex- 
hortations and addresses; and a considerable revival occurred, 
both in Liberty and the region round about. He possessed a 
happy talent for speaking, and the great change seen in his 
whole character and conduct, gave great weight to what he 
said. His efforts were not confined to that neighborhood, 
but were spread in others, to a considerable distance round 
about. 

Mr. Turner, seeing the great confidence which was paid to 
his change of character and conduct, and the anxiety manifested 
to attend his prayer meetings, and to hear his addresses and 
exhortations, began to think seriously of devoting himself to 
the ministry. But he could not see how it was possible for 
him, with his want of the usual qualifications, to receive the ap- 
probation of the Presbytery. The Rev. James Mitchell, in the 
bounds of whose pastoral charge he resided, suggested to him 
that he began to entertain the same thoughts that he ought to 
preach, and that he thought it probable that the Presbytery 
might think his an extraordinary case, and dispense with some 
of the usual qualifications. 

Accordingly in May, 1790, at his request, or rather by his 
permission, Mr. Mitchell laid the case before Presbytery 
to ask their views and advice. The Presbytery thought 
favorably of the scheme, but judged, from the peculiarities 
of the case, that it would not be proper to decide hastily 
one way or the other, but to take it up for further conside- 
ration at a future meeting; yet, to make some sort of trial of 
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his talents, advised him to exhibit a written discourse upon 
the doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ for a 
sinner’s justification, at their next meeting; and to continue 
his meetings for exhortation, and read as diligently as he could 
upon the subject of Divinity, under the direction of Mr. 
Mitchell. 

In April, 1791, he met Presbytery again, and exhibited his 
piece upon the subject assigned him. They had further examina- 
tions with him, much to their satisfaction, and assigned fur- 
ther pieces of trial to be produced at their next meeting. In 
July, 1791, he produced the pieces of trial, much to their ap- 
probation. Further pieces of trial were still assigned, and a 
subject for a popular discourse, to be exhibited at their next 
meeting. 

In October, 1791, the Presbytery met at Cub creek, heard 
his popular sermon and other specimens of trial, all which 
passed creditably; and after a full examination upon divinity, 
they licensed him to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
perishing sinners. 

Within the space of two years from the meeting at Pisgah, 
where he first became awakened, we have pursued Mr. Turner 
from the card table, into the pulpit; and no one who was at all 
acquainted with his preaching and usefulness, ever doubted for 
a moment, the propriety of the movement. 

When Mr. Turner was -first licensed to preach, he was di- 
rected by Presbytery to labor mostly among vacancies and 
destitute neighborhoods, in Bedford, Franklin, Henry, Camp- 
bell and Buckingham, and the counties adjacent, as a kind of 
itinerating missionary. 

In this way he was diligently employed for some time. Within 
a year or eighteen months, he was, by invitation, ordained aad 
installed as a colleague with Mr. Mitchell, in the extensive 
bounds of his charge, where there were three or four different 
houses and places of worship. This was in accordance with 
the earnest wishes of the people of this pastoral charge. 

This progressed well for a while; but eventually not very 
comfortably for Mr. Mitchell’s feelings, who was but a common, 
and not a very interesting preacher, with quite moderate talents ; 
whereas Mr. Turner was rising fast into notoriety as one of the 
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most aceeptable preachers of the day. The people were not as 
careful as they should have been, manifesting their feelings too 
plainly by flocking after him, to Mr. Mitchell’s discomfort. 
Turner could not avoid noticing this, and did every thing he 
could to avoid disagreeable consequences. As he and Mr. Mit- 
chell lived twelve or fifteen miles apart, in different parts of the 
congregation, they agreed that each should labor in the parts 
most contiguous to his residence, where their congregations 
would not interfere with each other; by this means they main- 
tained peace among themselves, and interchanged or assisted 
each other, as occasion required. 

It will now be necessary to be a little more particular in no- 
ticing the peculiar manner, style, and effects of Mr. Turner’s 
preaching. 

He was the sport and creature of his feelings, upon all occa- 
sions. The excitability of his mind was great at all seasons; 
sometimes his zeal was ardent and enthusiastic in a high degree, 
and at other times, as is customary with all persons given to 
such flights, his feelings would flag, and then he would sink as 
low, and be subject to great depressions of spirit and discourage- 
ment, so as almost to unfit him for the discharge of his duties. 
The transitions from one of these states to the other, were fre- 
quent, and often very sudden and unexpected. The commence- 
ment of his sermons was, generally, in a low, easy, unpretending 
and conversational style and manner, free from all pomp and 
display. As he would rise with his subject, and wished to do 
something extraordinary, while the proper feelings were not in 
tune, he has been known to become boisterous and declamatory, 
without awaking any suitable affections in his hearers. These 
were among his failures, which did not, however, often occur. 
As he never wrote out his sermons, and had no stock of fixed 
ammunition to draw upon, but was entirely extemporaneous, it 
is strange that these failures did not more frequently occur. 
He was generally considered, upon ordinary occasions, a dead 
shot for an animated and interesting sermon. He was easy, 
natural, and unstudied in his language. The subjects of his 
discourses were the plain, common, but important doctrines of 
the gospel; such as the dreadful depravity and wickedness of 
fallen man; his great danger without an interest in Christ ; 
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repentance and faith, and the retributions of eternity. He 
never meddled with metaphysics, religious controversy, and 
dry doctrinal subjects; but confined himself exclusively to ex- 
perimental and practical religion, and would glory in nothing 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

He had a tact at getting at the feelings of his hearers, pecu- 
liar to himself, and could at times command the passions and 
affections of an audience beyond any other man; and work 
them up to the highest pitch. He has been known so to affect 
large audiences, as to excite a pleasant, involuntary smile, min- 
gled at the same time with a flood of tears, so as not to leave a 
dry eye in the whole congregation, and has often made persons 
to spring from their seats to their feet, without being conscious 
that they did so, but without noise or confusion. This would 
be done without artifice or design, by a transition from some- 
thing amusing to the deepest pathos, purely by the bursts and 
promptings of nature. In fact, he was an untaught, unstudied 
orator of nature’s forming, resembling a rough, rolling mountain 
torrent, which bears all before it. 

His forte was within the pulpit, and there he surpassed any 
of his brethren for impressive preaching and popularity, after 
he had been a few years in the ministry. He did not confine 
himself closely to his parochial bounds; but would frequently 
send out a succession of daily appointments for preaching, for 
two or three weeks at a time, and would generally, if prac- 
ticable, get some ministerial brother to join him in such ex- 
cursions. Upon one occasion of the kind, he and Dr. Speece 
went out together; their plan was to alternate in preaching, 
while the other was always to follow with a concluding exhorta- 
tion and prayer. There was a perfect contrast in the temper, 
qualifications, and style of the two brethren, although they 
were very fond of each other; Turner, all impulsive and extem- 
poraneous; Speece, calm and sedate, without much animation. 

In a place where ministers seldom visited, a large and interest- 
ing congregation of strangers collected, and it was Speece’s turn 
to preach. 'Turner’s zeal was all awake, and he was very anxious 
that something peculiarly interesting should be said to benefit 
the people. Speece got up and preached one of his dry, learned 
discourses, without any thing calculated to interest such an 
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audience; Turner was so disappointed and mortified, that he 
was entirely out of tune to add a word of exhortation, and told 
Speece to close the services, for he had nothing to say. As 
soon as the people had dispersed, Speece seeing Turner some- 
what out of temper, said to him, “ What is the matter with you 
now !” He replied, ‘‘ Brother Speece, I do not like your preach- 
ing at all; if I could use such language and sentiments as you 
have at command, I could prostrate all before me. But you go 
drawling along, letting your words drop out of your mouth, like 
stones out of the tail of a cart. Why do you not fire, man? 
Put in more powder, and fire clear, and then you may expect 
to do execution.” This was characteristic of the two men. 
Dr. Speece would often tell this anecdote, as descriptive of 
Turner, for the amusement of his friends and himself. 

As the writer, during the latter years of Mr. Turner, lived 
at a great distance from him, and had but little intercourse with 
him, he has scarce any information further to give. He became 
very corpulent and unwieldy; and at last, very infirm and inac- 
tive. He died like a Christian ; his last end was peace. He left 
a wife and several children. Two of his sons became ministers, 
one of whom survived him. He died before he could be num- 
bered with old men; but at what time and age, is not recollected. 
He was a bright and shining light, and many were willing, and 
rejoiced to walk in his light. 





ARTICLE V. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, with an Appendix. A. D. 1854. New 
York: Published by the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
pp. 183. 


One of the ablest, and now amongst the oldest of our active 
ministers, one who is almost unrivalled for strength and acute- 
ness of mind, said to us immediately upon the adjournment of 
the Assembly, “I have been a commissioner, I think, to fifteen 
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Assemblies, and this is one by itself. I believe I never knew 
one but this, in which something unpleasant did not occur, 
somethinig to give pain, something to excite apprehension.” 
This was the well-nigh universal feeling. The Assembly closed 
its sessions with every heart softened. Tears of thankfulness, 
love to the brethren, love to the Church and its exalted Head, 
were so near the eye-lids, that a word almost would have 
caused them to overflow. Yet there were strong men who had 
borne scores of winters in the service of the Redeemer; mid- 
dle-aged, roughened with the severity of conflict; young men, 
bright with the joyousness of hope. There were the lawyer, 
the politician, the physician, the merchant, who had turned 
aside from the busy scenes of life, to mingle in deliberation 
with their ministerial brethren. It was an Assembly girded 
for effort, rather than emotion, which had come prepared for 
every thing that might happen, and, if necessary, to withstand 
error or wrong action. But it found itself, under an overruling 
Providence, and through the wisdom and kindness of the cap- 
tains of the Lord’s Host, overcome, not to the yielding of 
truth and righteousness, but by the sincerity of earnest desire 
to do right, by the warm attachment of honest men to the 
Church, and by the considerate wisdom which gathered, as into 
a common stock, the opinions of our entire body, that we might 
learn from hence the proper methods of an onward progress, as 
well as of a rational conservatism. Never did a body of two 
hundred men more beautifully exemplify that wisest of all 
maxims, festina lente. And the result was so unexpected; to 
be called to rejoice, instead of to grieve; to congratulate, in- 
stead of to condole; to high and holy thanksgiving, instead of 
sackcloth and ashes; that those whom misfortune would only 
have made more stern and unyielding, could not choose but be 
filled with softened gratitude at the greatness and unexpected- 
ness of God’s favors. The sword that could never have been 
forced from the right hand by any violence or opposition, fell 
voluntarily, when brother felt the pulsations of the heart of 
brother, when amidst gushes of kindly feeling, we could hardly 
remember, so auspicious were the issues, wherein we had 
differed at the beginning, or how or by whom were brought 
about the happy results. 
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The Assembly convened in its ancient and time-honored 
place of meeting, the First Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday, May 18, 1854, at eleven o’clock, and was 
opened with a sermon by Professor D. Howe Allen, D. D., 
the Moderator of the last Assembly. The spirit of the 
sermon was most admirable, and it gave a key-note to the pro- 
ceedings which, we doubt not, had an influence through the 
entire sessions. The text was, 1 Cor. ii. 2, “‘ For I determined 
not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” The theme was, Zhe Comprehensiveness of the Doc- 
trine of the Cross. The Introduction referred to the source of 
the power of the Apostle as a preacher, “‘ He grasped the great 
thought wrapped up in the words, Christ crucified, it filled his 
whole being and absorbed all his energies. He bowed beneath 
its weight, saying, it is enough. Let this one idea fill my soul 
and govern my life.” The points dwelt upon were, The Com- 
prehensiveness of the Doctrine of the Cross: 

I. In Theology. 

II. In History. 

III. In Philosophy. 

IV. In Adaptations to the immediate necessities of the min- 
istry : 

1. To the peculiar spirit cf the age. 

2. To the ends of moral reform. 

3. To the special mission of the ministry, the conversion of 
souls, and the sanctification of the Church. 

The Peroration dwelt on the deaths of the past year, especially 
those of Rev. James Gallaher, Rev. Charles Hall, D. D., and 
Dr. Gilbert. 

This discourse was in one respect especially, an exponent of 
our Church. There was nothing old-fashioned about it. It 
recognized every discovery in science, every improvement in 
society; it acknowledged the necessity of a quick adaptation 
of all our operations to the spirit of the age; but at the same 
time, it anchored the Church upon the great doctrines of grace 
as the only hope of the country, for government and true im- 
provement, as well as for the renovation of the soul itself. 

The Assembly was organized by the election for Moderator, 
by acclamation, of Rev. Tuomas H. Sxinner, D. D., and for 
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Temporary Clerk of Rev. Ropert W. Parrerson, of Chicago. 
Rev. Henry Dar.ine, of Philadelphia, was elected Permanent 
Clerk, in place of Rev. Dr. Gilbert. 

Two hundred commissioners were present, and five delegates 
from corresponding Churches. 


Cuurcyu ERECTION. 


The first important matter that was matured by the Assem- 
bly was Church Erection. Of the one hundred thousand dol- 
lars directed to be raised, for this object, by the Assembly of 
1853, near eighty thousand had been secured. The Assembly 
presented its thanks to the Committee for their efficient ser- 
vices, and adopted the following permanent arrangement in re- 


gard to the fund: 


CHURCH ERECTION PLAN. 


The Church Erection Committee, appointed by the General Assembly 
of 1853, after a full consideration of the trust committed to them, beg leave 
to report the following Pian for the proper control and management of 
the Church Erection Fund: 


PREAMBLE. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, now holding its sessions in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, having, through the liberality of the congregations 
connected with this body, established a fund for the purpose of aiding 
feeble congregations in erecting houses of worship, do hereby adopt the 
following Plan, under which this fund shall be held, administered, and 
used: 


ARTICLE I. 


This fund having been committed to the General Assembly as a special 
trust, no part of it, as now established, nor any additions which may 
hereafter be made to it, shall ever be used for any other purpose than 
that of aiding feeble congregations in connection with the General As- 
sembly in erecting houses of worship; except so much as may be abso- 
lutely necessary to defray the expenses incident to the administration of 


this Plan. 
ARTICLE II. 
The custody, care, and management of this fund, and of all securities 


of every kind belonging to it, or growing out of it, together with all 


claus, dues, and property that may at any time pertain to it, and all 
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additions that may hereafter he made to it, by donations, bequests, or 
otherwise, shall be committed to a Board of Trustees, to be called “The 
Trustees of the Church Erection Fund of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” The Board shall 
consist of nine members, four of them being ministers and five of them 
elders, in connection with some Presbytery or Church under the care of 
the General Assembly, who shall reside in the city of New York, or its 
immediate vicinity, and whom the General Assembly shall elect by ballot, 
on a nomination to be made at least one day before such election. The 
Trustees shall continue in office until the election and induction of their 
successors. The certificate of the Stated Clerk of the General Assem)ly 
shall be necessary, to entitle a Trustee to take his seat as a member of the 
Board, which certificate it shall be his duty to furnish as soon as prac- 
ticable after the election. 

The Trustees first elected shall arrange themselves into three equal 
classes. The term of office of the first class shall expire in one year 
from their election; that of the second class in two years; and that of 
the third class in three years. After the-first election, the General As- 
sembly shall annually elect three Trustees, to supply the place of the 
class whose term is about to expire, to hold their office for three years, 
the same persons always being reéligible; and each General Assembly 
shall also, by election, supply any vacancy in the Board, caused by death, 
resignation, or otherwise. If any Trustee shall, during the term for which 
he is elected, cease to be connected with a Presbytery or Church under 
the care of the General Assembly, he shall thereby cease to be a member 
of the Board; and the vacancy shall be reported to the next General 
Assembly. 


ARTICLE III. 


The first meeting of the Board shall be held on the second Tuesday of 
June next, in the city of New York, at such place and hour as the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly may appoint, who shall preside until the 
Board is organized by the choice of its President. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Board shall make their own By-Laws. They shall annually, at 
their first meeting after the adjournment of the General Assembly, elect 
one of their number President of the Board; and shall appoint a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer who shall give security to the Board for the faithful 
performance of his duties. They shall keep complete books of record and 
account, in which shall be recorded all their proceedings, and the true 
state at all times of all matters relating to this fund; which records and 
accounts, or any part of them, shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of any committee appointed by the General Assembly for this purpose. 
They shall also keep full and correct copies and files of all the corres- 
pondence which may be conducted or received by them, or in their name ; 
and shall annually present to the General Assembly, not later than the 
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third day of its sessions, a full written report of their proceedings and of 
he state of the fund, together with any suggestions or recommendations 
which they may deem necessary or suitable. The General Assembly shall 
annually appoint a committee of three of its members, to audit the ac- 
counts and to examine the securities of the Board, and report at the next 
General Assembly. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Board are hereby directed, either by procuring a special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, or in accordance with the existing 
statutes of said State, to incorporate themselves, and their successors in 
office, always to be elected as aforesaid, into a body corporate and politie, 
invested with all such legal powers as may be necessary to enable them 
to hold and administer this fund, in conformity with the provisions of this 
Pian. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Board are directed, as far as practicable, to keep at interest, on 
sufficient security, payable on call or short notice, any portion of the fund 
that may not be appropriated by the General Assembly ; or, if appropri- 
ated, may not be in use in the Synods. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Board shall prepare blank forms of all such legal and other papers 
as may be required in the proper distribution and management of the 
fund; and they shall furnish a sufficient quantity of such forms to the 
Committee on Church Extension of each Synod; the forms so prepared 
and furnished, and none others, shall be used in all matters and transac- 
tions relating to the fund, to which they may be applicable. They shall 
designate such legal advisers within the bounds of each Synod, as by a 
correspondence with the Church Extension Committees of the Synods may 
be found desirable, to examine all certificates of title, and all conveyances 
and other documents connected with the loan or donation of any part of 
this fund, including a careful investigation in regard to the legal incor- 
poration of the boards of trustees of the congregations concerned; and 
they shall further have power to appoint an agent in each Synod, and to 
require that all payments of money that may become due to this fund 
shall be made to such agent. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The fund thus established is, in the first instance, hereby appropriated 
to be used within the bounds of the respective Synods, in the following 
proportions : 


Synod of Albany, 2.5 per cent. | Synod of Indiana, _ 5 per cent. 
ie Cincinnati, 3 x i Iowa, 5 = 
ws Genesee, 3 - “ Kentucky, 2.5 - 
7 Geneva, 3 s ee Michigan, 8 “ 
“Illinois, 6 . “Mississippi, 2.5 “ 
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Synod of Missouri, 2.5 per cent.) Synod of Virginia, 3.5 per cent, 
2 New York & ae Wabash, 5 6“ 





New Jersey, 15 “ “Western Re- 
* Ohio, o se serve, 5 6 
“Pennsylvania, 3 “i “West ~Penn- 
“Peoria, 7 fy sylvania, 3 ae 
i Susquehanna, 3 ie es West Ten- 
os Tennessee, + os nessee, 3 ae 
ee Utica, Zio $s 


ARTICLE IX. 


Each General Assembly shall determine the proportion to be appropri- 
ated within the bounds of the respective Synods, of any part of the fund 
that the Board may have received since the meeting of the preceding 
General Assembly, by the payment of loans, gifts, legacies, or otherwise; 
and every such appropriation, without reference to any previous one, 
shall be made by the General Assembly in view of the relative wants and 
necessities of the Synods at the time. 


ARTICLE X. 


If any Synod shall deem it inexpedient to aid their feeble churches in 
accordance with the provisions of this plan; or shall fail to elect a Com- 
mittee on Church Extension, to act in conjunction with the Board, as 
herein provided ; or shall notify the Board that any portion of the amount 
hereby appropriated to be used within their bounds, or of any amount 
that may be hereafter so appropriated, is not needed; then, in each of 
these cases, the General Assembly may, at their discretion, appropriate 
the portion of the fund, or any surplus amount, assigned to such Synod, 
to other Synods in the same manner as is provided for in the preceding 
article. 


ARTICLE XI. 


In order to be entitled to the use of any portion of the fund, each Synod 
connected with the General Assembly shall annually elect a Committee 
on Church Extension, consisting of at least five members. The Stated 
Clerk of the Synod shall, immediately after the election of said Committee, 
transmit to the President or Secretary of the Board his certificate of 
such election, giving the name and residence of each member. 


ARTICLE XII. 


All applications for aid from the fund shall be made, in the first in- 
stance, to the Committee on Church Extension of the Synod to which the 
applicants belong, or within whose bounds they are situated. Every such 
application shall be in writing, and shall particularly state: The location 
of the house or site for its erection; the number of families or persons 
attached to the congregation, or that propose to unite in building a-house 
of worship ; the description of the house which they propose to build, with 
its estimated and probable cost, or the description and cost of the house 
and lot owned by the congregation; the amount of reliable subscriptions 
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which have been obtained, and how much has been paid thereon; the 
amount of available means possessed by the congregation, if any; whether 
the congregation is in debt, and if so, to what amount, and when the same 
becomes due; and also any other facts which may aid the Committee of 
the Synod in judging of the application. This application shall be ac- 
companied by the certificate of one of the legal advisers of the Board, that 
the title to the lot on which the house is built, or to be built, is vested in 
said congregation, and is free from all legal encumbrance and liability. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


If the Committee of the Synod, to whom application for aid has been 
made as above provided, shall, after a careful examination into the condi- 
tion and prospects of the congregation so applying, be satisfied that such 
congregation have done all that should reasonably be expected of them, 
and that, with the aid which ean be afforded from this fund, they can 
build or possess a house of worship adapted to their wants, and he free 
from other indebtedness than that to this fund; then the Committee shall 
sien a certificate addressed to the Board, stating the application, and that 
they have examined and approve of it; and also stating the amount which 
it is proper to loan or donate to the congregation. This certificate, 
together with a copy of the application made to the Committee of the 
Synod, shall be transmitted to the Board. On the receipt of this certificate 
and application, the Board shall, as soon as practicable, if the application 
is in due form, forward the necessary papers, to be executed by the 
trustees of the congregation, and to be approved by their legal adviser, or 
some other attorney proposed by the congregation and accepted by the 
Board. When the papers, so executed, approved, and properly recorded, 
are returned to the Board, they shall authorize the treasurer of the 
trustees of the congregation, or any other person duly appointed by them 
for this purpose, to draw on the Treasurer of the Board for the amount 
thus provided for and secured. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


The Board shall not in any case loan or donate any portion of the 
fund to any congregation, unless such congregation own, in fee simple 
and free from all legal incumbrance, the lot on which their house of wor- 
ship is situated, or on which they propose to build; nor shall any loan or 
donation be made for the payment of any debt, except that which may 
have been contracted within one year previous, in erecting a house of 
worship. 

The amount loaned to any congregation shall never be more than one- 
third of the amount contributed for the house and lot, nor exceed the 
sum of five hundred dollars; nor shall the amount given to any congrega- 
tion as a donation be in any case more than two hundred dollars, or 
exceed one-fourth of the amount contributed for their house and lot; nor 
shall a loan and a donation be made to the same congregation. The dona- 
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tions within the boundaries of any Synod shall never be more than one- 
fourth of the amount appropriated to that Synod. 

All loans shall be made on the following conditions : 

1. The principal shall be paid in four equal annual instalments, the 
first instalment becoming due in three years from the date of the loan. 

2. If all the instalments are punctually paid, no interest will be required 
on any part of the loan. 

3. In default of the payment of any instalment, interest shall be 
required on the whole loan unpaid, from the time of such default, until 
such instalment, with all the interest that may thus accrue, shall be paid. 

The conditions of all donations from this fund shall be, that, in case the 
church or congregation shall cease to be connected with the General 
Assembly, or their corporate existence shall cease, or their house of wor- 
ship be alienated except for the building or purchase of a better house of 
worship, they shall refund to the Board the amount which they have so 
received, with interest from the time of receiving it; and further, that 
every congregation receiving a donation shall annually make a collection 
in aid of the fund, transmitting the same to the Treasurer, until the 
amount so collected and paid over shall equal the sum received as a 
donation. 

The fulfillment of the above conditions, in respect to both loans and 
donations, shall in all cases be secured by the bond of the trustees of the 
congregation, and a mortgage on their house and lot, made in favor of the 
Board; which bond and mortgage, duly executed and recorded, shall 
always be placed in the possession of the Board, before any money is paid 
over to the congregation. 


ARTICLE XV. 


The Board shall not make a loan or donation to any congregation, until 
the full sum of one hundred thousand dollars shall have been actually 
paid to the Treasurer of the General Assembly. When this amount has 
been received, the Treasurer of the General Assembly is hereby directed 
to pay over the whole amount to the Treasurer of this fund, upon the 
written order of the Board, signed by its President and Secretary. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


In accepting this trust and adopting this Plan, the General Assembly 
hereby declares, that the first article shall admit of no alteration or 
amendment, and that no change shall be made in any other part of the 
plan by any future General Assembly, except by an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all the members, whose names have been entered upon the 
roll. 


The following gentlemen were then elected: 
Trustees of the Church Erection Fund: Rev. Samuel T. 
Spear, D. D., Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., Rev. James W. 


‘ 
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M‘Lane, D. D., Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., and Messrs. 
Walter S. Griffith, William E. Dodge, Norman White, Oliver 
Hl. Lee and Stephen H. Thayer. 

Auditing Committee: Messrs. Otis Allen, William Darling 
and John C. Hines. 

Thus has this most important matter been placed on a per- 
manent foundation, for we cannot doubt for a moment, that the 
remainder of the fund will be raised. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


It was announced by Dr. Skinner, that the additional sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars to complete the endowment 
of the New York Union Theological Seminary, had been 
raised. It was also stated by Dr. Allen, that the funds of 
Lane Seminary are in so prosperous a condition, that the 
Trustees will be enabled, from their own resources, to support 
the present three professors, and after a time sustain a fourth. 
A report was also received from the North Western Semi- 
nary, that its friends are entering upon its broad and per- 
manent endowment with great spirit and energy, and we 
have recently learned, with great pleasure, that it is to be 
located at Chicago, the young giant city of the Lakes; fed by 
a Presbyterian college at Galena. At these great cities then, 
have we established three of our Schools of the Prophets, an- 
other characteristic movement of our Church. With quick 
sagacity, she determined to try the experiment, whether pro- 
fessional training should not be at great centres of power, 
thought and feeling. We need men for ministers in these times 
especially, and they should be formed among men, where theory 
and practice may mutually modify each other, and where mo- 
dels in action as well as in rest, may inform mind and heart. 
Meanwhile, the liberality of the Church in these great endow- 
ments, show how they appreciate the suitable training of those 
who are to be officers of the Sacramental Host. ‘“ Whenever,” 
Robert Hall said, “ we suffer ourselves to think lightly of the 
Christian ministry, our right arm is withered.” 


LEGAL RELATIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


The important and deeply interesting subject of the legal 
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relations of the Assembly was most happily arranged. It will 
be remembered that the Assembly of 1853, appointed a Com- 
mittee on this matter, consisting of Dr. Eddy and John M. 
Bradford and William Strong, Esquires. Previous to the 
meeting of the Assembly, in order that the matter might 
be permanently settled, measures were taken to obtain the 
written opinions of six of the most eminent lawyers in Penn- 
sylvania, (of whom Mr. Strong, the only legal gentleman on 
the Committee, from Pennsylvania, was one,) in relation to the 
whole subject. <A friendly conference between the Committee 
and these gentlemen, with some others, was held. The report 
of the Committee, drawn up by Dr. Eddy, was laid before the 
Assembly, and listened to with much attention, and the whole 
subject was then referred to the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church. The opinions of the six legal gentlemen were also 
in the hands of this latter Committee, who presented through 
their chairman, Dr. Allen, the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“‘' The Committee on the Polity of the Church, to whom was 
referred the Report on the subject of the Legal Powers, Claims 
and Liabilities of the General Assembly, submitted the follow- 
ing Report: 

“1, Whereas we regard the rights of this body as complete 
under the charter of 1799, therefore no action is required in 
respect to a new charter. 

“©2. It is recommended that the Trustees of the Church 
Erection Fund endeavor to have inserted in the Act of Incor- 
poration, which they are instructed to obtain from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, a general provision authorizing 
them to hold in trust for this Assembly, any property com- 
mitted to them by donations, bequests or otherwise. 

‘3. It is recommended, that, provided this General Assembly 
appoint a Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian Publication 
House, or for any other specific purpose, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, that that Board obtain a special act of incorporation 
under the laws of this State; and that a Committee of three 
members of the legal profession be appointed, to whom the 
subject shall be committed, with instructions to examine and 
determine the question, whether a general provision in said 
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charter or act of incorporation, like that provided for in the 
preceding article, will, in respect to all the interests of the 
Church, be safe and expedient; and, if they so judge, to secure 
its insertion.” 

Messrs. Samuel H. Perkins, Henry J. Williams, and Hon. 
William Darling, were appointed the Committee. 


DoctRINAL TrAcT COMMITTEE AND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICA- 
TION House. 


The report of the Doctrinal Tract Committee, was read by 
Rey. George Duffield, jr., and as the Assembly ordered extracts 
from it to be published in the Appendix to the Minutes, it be- 
comes authority. We quote some passages: 


Every denomination must have its appropriate denominational litera- 
ture. The literature of a Church is just as necessary as that of a nation. 
The main reliance of a nation for its prosperity and permanence must Le 
on those of its citizens who are intelligent in their preference, and whose 
patriotism is based on something more substantial than mere local sympa- 
thy. So with a denomination. Cease to preach a doctrine, and it will 
soon cease to be believed. In this country, and in this age of the world, 
particularly, let the denomination cease to represent itself by the press, 
and it will soon cease to exist, and be superseded by others, whose deno- 
minationalism is more zealous and effective. 

Regarding a true denominational spirit as kindred in its nature to the 
love of country and the love of home, and just as innocent, the very love 
we hear to the Church as a whole, should lead us to desire the prosperity 
of our own particular part. If our doctrines are worth preaching, they 
are worth printing and circulating. If other Churches think it all-im- 
portant that the teachings of the pulpit and the press should be in har- 
mony, we think the reasons equally strong why this harmony should 
exist among ourselves. Other agencies will not and cannot publish and 
circulate books and tracts, in which the distinctive doctrines and polity of 
our Church are exhibited; in some form or other, therefore, we must have 
an agency of our own. 


To quicken the zeal of our denomination, let us glance at what is now 
doing by others. 

I. Tuz Metunopist Book Concern. Originating in 1789, on $600 of 
borrowed capital, its capital at the present time is more than half a mil- 
lion. In 1850, its sales amounted to $202,358 27. Hereafter, they expect 
their annual sales to amount to $250,000, or one million of dollars every 
four years. ‘ 

II. Prespyrertan Boarp or Pusiication. Commencing their present 
operations in 1840, with a capital of $40,000, raised by a simultaneous 
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collection throughout all their churches, the total number of volumes and 
tracts issued by the Board, from 1840 to March, 1853, was 4,151,900, 
Sales for 1852, $72,746 35. 

Tif. American Baptist Puntication Society. Receipts for 1852, 
$43,404 88. Total number of publications, 432,700: pages of tracts, 
three millions. Total issue of pages for 1852, 19,678,800. “The cash re- 
ceipts from business operations, pay all the expenses incurred in stereo- 
typing, printing, binding, salaries of officers, &c.” Receipts for the last 
year, $50,000. At their annual meeting, an elaborate Report was pre- 
sented and adopted, showing the importance of transferring their House 
of Publication from Arch street to Chestnut street. Of the $50,000 neces- 
sary for this purpose, $37,800 have been already raised ; $10,000 of which 
was subscribed by two gentlemen in this city. 

IV. Docrrinan Tract anp Boox Society. Established about thirty 
years ago; up to 1847, this Society had published and circulated forty-five 
tracts. It was then resolved, that the object of the Society should be pros- 
ecuted with more zeal and vigor, and on a more enlarged scale. Liberal 
subscriptions of $1000 each were accordingly secured from a few individ- 
uals, and the Society began to publish books as well as tracts. In 1852 
it was virtually recognized in the resolutions of the Congregational Con- 
vention, at Albany, as the book concern of the denomination, and hereafter 
there is every reason to believe that its operations will be conducted with 
very great energy. 


The Committee then press the subject of the Publication 
Tlouse, upon the Assembly. 

The Assembly, after accepting the Report, resolved to hear 
statements from John A. Brown, Esq., of this city, in reference 
to the Presbyterian Publication House. 

Mr. Brown stated, in substance, that he had felt, with other 
friends of our Church, the necessity for a house which should be 
occupied by the agencies of all our institutions of a general cha- 
racter, such as our Doctrinal Tract Committee, our Missionary 
and Education Societies, and our Review, and for meetings of 
Clergymen, Presbyteries, Committees, &c. With these views, he, 
with a few other gentlemen, had purchased the property, No. 386 
Chestnut street. No other property in the city is more eligibly 
situated. It is opposite the United States Mint; 44 feet front 
on Chestnut street, extending back 235 feet, to George street. 
The building is 44 feet by 62. The cost of the property was 
$40,000, which, with alterations, &c., will make the entire sum to 
be provided for, $45,000. Of this sum, friends of our Church in 
this city, will pay $12,500. Mr. Brown proposed that the Assem- 
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bly should receive the property, with the understanding that a 
similar amount should be raised out of the city, which would leave 
$20,000, which could readily be raised by mortgage on the pro- 
perty, and be liquidated by a sinking fund arising from the 
rents of the building. The property, Mr. Brown stated, is very 
cheap at this price, and could be already sold at an advance 
upon the sum given for it; but it is especially cheap to the As- 
sembly, who are only asked to raise $12,500, for a property 
which, if not now, will very shortly be worth $50,000. 

It ought to be mentioned, in this connection, that in addition 
to Mr. Brown, our Church is especially indebted, for this beau- 
tiful Home, to the enterprize and Christian feeling of Thomas 
Fleming, Esq. and M. W. Baldwin, Esq. 

The following action was then taken: 


Resolved, That the Report just read be referred to a select committee 
of nine, with directions to consider the whole subject of the Publication of 
Books and Tracts, by authority of the General Assembly, and also Over- 
ture No. 2, upon the Presbyterian Publication House ; and report such 
changes in the organization and arrangements of the Standing Committee 
as shall appear desirable to give it the greatest efficiency. 


The overture referred to, was from the Fourth Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, in which had coéperated also, the Presbyteries of 
Philadelphia 3d, Harrisburg and Wilmington, being all the con- 
stituent parts of the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

The Moderator announced the Committee as follows: Rev. 
D. H. Riddle, D. D., Rev. A. Blackburn, Rev. W. Hogarth, 
Rev. R. W. Patterson, Rev. George I. King, Otis Allen, Esq., 
Hon. G. W. Shelton, Mr. Walter 8. Griffith, and Mr. Elisha 
Taylor, representing eight Synods, and none of them being from 
the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

The report of this Committee, after being voted upon article 
by article, and amended, was adopted, and is as follows: 


The Committee, to whom was referred the report on Doctrinal Tracts, 
and also the overture from the Presbytery of Philadelphia Fourth, on the 
subject of a Presbyterian Publication House, report, that they concur cor- 
dially in the expressions of the Report on the subject of the Press, and its 
great importance as an organ of usefulness ; also, in the desirableness of a 
religious literature, suitable to the wants of our denomination; and con- 
gratulate the Assembly on the prospect that this want will be supplied by 
the future efficiency of this Committee. 
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Your Committee, moreover, fully concur in the views of the Report, as 
to the inexpediency of ourselves entering upon the business of printing, 
and the superior advantages of doing the work by the agency of existing 
printing establishments. 

Your Committee recommend that extracts from the Report, to be made 
by the Committee, be published in the Appendix to the Minutes of the 
Assembly. 

Your Committee further recommend, that the Publication Committee 
be enlarged to the number of fifteen, nine of whom shall reside in the city 
of Philadelphia, or vicinity ; that of this number, five shall constitute a 
quorum for ordinary business, whose sittings shall be in the, city of Phila- 
delphia; but nothing shall be authorized for publication, issued, or en- 
dorsed, by said Committee, except by a majority of its members. All 
publications to issue simultaneously in the two cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, with the imprimatur of the Committee. 

The Committee finally recommend, that the Assembly take its posses- 
sion of the house in Philadelphia, referred to in the overture from the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia Fourth, as a House of Publication, on the 
terms and conditions, as to the price and payments, following, viz: 

The General Assembly will authorize the conditional acceptance of the 
property, so soon as $12,500 shall have been pledged by responsible per- 
sons, connected with the Churches of Philadelphia ; and, when this pledge 
has thus been made, suitable measures shall be authorized to raise a like 
sum of $12,500; and the balance—say $20,000—shall be left on mortgage, 
to be liquidated by a sinking fund, arising from the annual proceeds of 
the house. When the measures to complete the purchase have been per- 
fected, the Assembly will take the property unconditionally ; and, to the 
end that the legal measures may be taken to perfect the title prior to the 
next meeting of the Assembly, five trustees of the louse of Publication 
shall be elected, who shall be authorized to obtain an act of incorporation. 

The members of the Publication Committee whose term of office expires 
at this time, are Rev. Thomas H. Skinner and George Duffield, jr. In ad- 
dition to these, the Committee recommend the appointment of thirteen 
others; and that this Committee arrange themselves, at their first meet- 
ing, into three classes, five going out of office yearly. 


A Committee of three, consisting of Rev. S. T. Spear, D. D., 
Rey. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., and Rev. Wm. N. McHarg, 
was appointed to make nominations, who subsequently reported 
as follows, and their report was adopted : 

Publication Committee: Rev. A. Barnes, Rev. N.S. S. Beman, D. D. 
LL. D., Rev. Wm. Eagleton, D. D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., Rev. 


Asa D. Smith, D. D., Rev. S. H. Gridley, Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D. D., 
Rey. 8. T. Spear, D. D., Rev. George Duffield, jr., Rev. H. Darling, Rev. 
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J. Jenkins, and Messrs. S. H. Perkins, 8. T. Bodine, C. S. Wurts, and E. 
S. Whelan. 

Trustees of the Presbyterian Publication House: Messrs. J. A. Brown, 
S. H. Perkins, C. 8S. Wurts, M. W. Baldwin, and J. C. Farr. 

Messrs. 8S. H. Perkins, John A. Brown and Thomas Fleming, were ap- 
pointed a Committee for the purpose of securing the $12,500 necessary to 
secure the purchase of the Presbyterian Publication House. 

It was also 

Resolved, That one member of every Synod be appointed to take mea- 
sures each within the bounds of his own Synod, to obtain the remaining 
$12,500. 

The appointment was accordingly made, and may be found 
in the Minutes. 

We have gone into this detail, to show how carefully every 
thing relating to this most important movement was considered. 
Though there was not much public discussion, yet much time 
and care were bestowed upon it, and the friends of our Church 
may be cordially congratulated on the result. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


The Assembly of 1853, it will be remembered, appointed a 
Committee of six, Drs. Allen, Hall, Hatfield and Gilbert, with 
Messrs. Mills and Patterson, to “consider and digest a plan 
for the education of young men for the gospel ministry, and 
report the same to the next Assembly.” 

Dr. Allen presented the report of the Committee, and upon 
it sprung up by far the most interesting and important discus- 
sion of the Assembly. 

A part of the debate was upon the election of the Secretary 
for Education, by the Assembly, which was considered as the 
vital point in the plan, and a part upon adopting the entire Re- 
port. We do not distingush, however, in our sketch.* 

Dr. ALLEN, the chairman of the Committee, stated that they 
had addressed circulars to ministers in various Presbyteries, 
with a view of ascertaining the sentiment of the Church. The 
Committee had aimed at a middle course. Without giving up 
the voluntary or society principle, and avoiding too much cen- 


* In our reports of the Assembly, throughout, we acknowledge our oe- 
casional indebtedness to the Christian Observer and N. Y. Evangelist. 
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tralization, they yet desired to place the matter under the con- 
trol of the Assembly. 

Dr. BemaN spoke strongly against centralization. He con- 
sidered it very characteristic of the times, and very much to be 
deprecated. He regarded the whole scheme as an incipient 
ecclesiastical board, and as the initiative of such a system for 
our Church. He said that this had been scarcely attempted to 
be concealed, and that even the language of ‘ manifest des- 
tiny” had been used in regard to it. He was aware that the 
tendency of the times was to regard men as foolish in propor- 
tion to their advance in life, and wise almost in the direct ratio 
of their youth. Still, while not placing himself in the direct 
way of obvious majorities, he felt it his duty to give his views 
and do all he could to guide the Church rightly. If there must 
be any change in the old methods of carrying on these things, 
let it be as gradual as possible. He would prefer the Com- 
mittee on Education, without the Secretary. There were 
already three Secretaries; those of the New York, Philadelphia 
and College Societies. The assumption that no work was done 
by the Church, unless through strictly ecclesiastical action, was 
one of the greatest high-churchisms this side of Rome. 

Dr. Mitts thought that brethren did not get the precise 
idea of this movement. So far as he, and those who thought 
with him, were concerned, there was no special tendency either 
to centralization or to ecclesiastical boards. Men were so wedded 
to systems, and so enamored of collateral ideas, as to forget the 
grand principle of the whole matter. While one party insisted 
on one set of machinery, and another upon another set, his 
main anxiety was to get the work done. We are not bound to 
work for ever, or with every thing, in a “voluntary” system, 
because some people like that, or because it was once wise, or 
may now be good for one thing; nor are we to be bound to ec- 
clesiasticism, where it does not answer the purpose. He had, 
he admitted, in 1857, been thoroughly in favor of voluntary- 
ism. But he was an older man now, and experience had 
taught him to follow God more, and man less. There zs life 
in this movement, and it is life from heaven. The idea is 
this: The Church must do her own work; the radical idea of 
Church extension is self-development. The Church is not to 
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be governed or fettered by its agents, committees, boards or 
societies ; it is to use just such means as it chooses—set them 
up and pluck them down, if necessary—and operate with any 
set of them, just so long as they do her work, which is that of 
her Divine Master. There is a work which no voluntary asso- 
ciation can do: there are some things which Church Courts in- 
jure themselves greatly by not doing themselves. The Church 
itself is to be active, vigorous, efficient. It is to use, not to be 
used. We will decide what agencies we will adopt, and our 
agencies must be responsible to the Church. They bear not the 
root, but the root them. 

Mr. Fancuer, (Synod of Genesee), was anxious that we should 
have a proper arrangement of checks and balances. The ten- 
dency to centralization, so strong in all governments, he thought 
was counteracted in our political system by the principle of 
democracy. He believed that the appointment of this Educa- 
tion Secretary was the entering wedge to the whole system of 
ecclesiastical boards, and this was one of centralization. The 
check to this centripetal force, he believed to be in voluntary 
societies. 

Mr. Marty, (Illinois), said, that in the West they had seen 
other denominations work with so much efficiency and power 
for themselves, without any apparent anxiety lest they should 
do too much for their own denomination, that they had lost all 
terror of the bug-bear of centralization. Our Church being 
the only one that does not take care of itself, he must think 
this fear of nobody knew what, whenever we tried to do some- 
thing efficient as a Church, rather out of place. They had been 
watching in the Great Valley, with deep interest, for the last 
two years, the progress of our Church in the long neglected 
duty of taking care of itself. They hoped that her own sons 
would not stand in the way of such a work. 

Mr. Suerwoop, (New Jersey), would not give a straw for the 
plan without the Secretary, who is the motive-power of the 
machine. He admitted all that had been said in the Assembly 
of the influence of pastors, and had witnessed, with great pleas- 
ure, how his own people had responded to an appeal made by 
him. But we must have some one to care for the whole en- 
terprize, if it were only to gather materials for pastors. 
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Mr. Moors, (Pennsylvania), spoke at considerable length, 
but we can only give the substance of his remarks. He said 
that he should earnestly deprecate ecclesiastical boards, if by 
them were meant such organizations as those which exist in 
the other branch of the Presbyterian Church, virtually ruling 
the denomination. But he should deprecate still more a power 
controlling the Church, and managed by irresponsible voluntary 
associations. If societies kept within their sphere, as financial 
agents, he had no particular objection to them, but very great 
objection to them, if they attempted to control the Church. 
The Church means to control itself. 

Mr. M. made some rather stringent remarks upon the per 
centage of expense in some of the Societies, which state of 
things, he said, began to be perceived; from which he argued, 
that if the churches were better satisfied with the system, they 
would contribute more freely. The churches would give more, 
he thought, if they felt that the money were going directly to 
the object. He would, therefore, in our system, bring the object 
nearer to the Church itself, in its pastorate, session, and so on 
through all the judicatories. If such a Secretary as we pro- 
pose to appoint could arouse the Church to work through its 
own organizations, he would do just what is needed. There 
seems to be one fault in the plan. The alternatives are too 
numerous. Several organs are named, through which the Pres- 
byteries may act. He would rather make it mandatory upon 
them to take one. 

Mr. Kine, (New Jersey), thought there was no change of 
principle in adapting ourselves to circumstances. He honored 
the standard-bearers of former days, and believed that they 
acted wisely for those times. It is evident that we cannot bind 
the western churches to us, and preserve in union the widely 
extended congregations of our land, without ecclesiastical action. 
We must all feel that we are one Church. This action is 
wise for another prevalent reason. The voluntary societies 
feel a little too independent. When men become accustomed 
to manage the finances of any great institution, a bank, a 
nation or a church, they gradually acquire a curious idea that 
the whole thing belongs to them. Every now and then we find 
some secretary, or executive committee, feeling insulted, because 
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the Church or the donors to his Society, have some desire to 
know what becomes of their money, or how the institution is 
managed. As long as it is understood that our Church means 
to give all its money to general societies, which belong to 
every body, we may expect that we will be esteemed as the 
natural pack-horses of benevolence. But the moment we es- 
tablish the principle, that unless these agents of ours do our 
work in the way we want it done, we will do it some other way, 
the close corporations will expand, and the Presbyterian Church 
will not have to beg permission to examine its own societies, and 
use its own money. He would raise this committee and appoint 
this secretary, if it were only to establish the principle, that 
these “ecclesiastical gatherings’ mean to take care of them- 
selves, and the churches committed to them. 

Mr. Parton, Secretary of the Philadelphia Education Soci- 
ety, (member of the Assembly from the Third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia,) thought the efficiency of this measure would 
depend very much on the character of the Secretary. It would 
be difficult to obtain a man like Cornelius, and even if we could, 
the times were so altered that no one could produce the im- 
pression made by that noble man in his day. It was a mistake, 
he thought, that the mere collection of dollars and cents was the 
main duty of an Education Secretary, or that his labors were to 
be tried by that standard. A vast amount of other labor, in 
bringing young men into the ministry, and diffusing intelligence 
on the subject, had to be done. The proposed Secretary could 
not visit many Presbyteries and Synods, as they meet very 
much at the same time, and his visits to them might not per- 
haps produce as much effect as many persons imagined. He 
was pleased with the general features of the plan, because it 
connected the General Assembly directly with the cause. But 
after all, his impression was strong that there must be a deep 
feeling on this subject among the pastors. Just or unjust, 
there was a great deal of prejudice against the agency system, 
but if every pastor and session could be brought to feel the 
importance of the matter, and every Presbytery and Synod 
would docket it constantly, and always inquire what had been 
done and was doing, we should then reach the right place in 
our efforts. He must acknowledge some doubts as to the pro- 
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posed plan. He feared it might increase expenses without 
adequate results; and what was still more important, we need 
to economize our ablest men, and keep or place them in 
positions where they could work to the best advantage, for the 
common cause. He therefore rather inclined to making efforts 
to bring the existing organizations into closer relations with 
the Assembly, and to endeavor to induce the pastors and 
churches to give increased efficiency to them. 

The Assembly invited Rev. Joun N. Lewis, Secretary of 
the Central American Education Society at New York, and 
Rey. Tueron Batpwin, Secretary of the Society for Collegi- 
ate and Theological Educatiow at the West, to address them in 
connection with the general subject, and especially in regard 
to the aspects of the cause as connected with the Societies 
which they represent. 

The debate was then resumed. Dr. PARKER made one of 
the most interesting speeches of the occasion, but one which it 
is not easy to report, so as to preserve its aroma. He said that 
in making any change in our system of benevolence, it was 
best that it should be gradual. Instead of the phrase, “mani- 
fest destiny,” he preferred to say that our tendencies showed a 
‘“‘manifest Providence.” The plan proposed, he considered 
very good for the present transition state. There ought, un- 
doubtedly, to be a Secretary at present, to supervise this whole 
matter, and he and all of us should endeavor to make the 
Church feel that this is a common work, and to be mainly 
wrought out from within, and not superinduced from without. 
No one was more deeply sensible than he, that this is a vital 
part of our organization. In this world of sin, with such hearts 
as ours, a supply of the ministry of Christ will not grow up 
spontaneously. The good and the holy only so grew in Eden; 
ever since, the spontaneous growth of the earth has been 
thorns and thistles. 

But there has been an error in our education system, a seri- 
ous defect; and as under God’s moral government, systems, 
inevitably show their tendencies, this mistake has over and 
over again deranged our machinery, and caused it to work with 
such manifest friction, as greatly to discourage the friends of 
religi_n. 
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Mr. Moderator, I would not disparage the Lord’s poor, or 
teach aristocracy to the brethren of the Redeemer. But I 
have been deeply pained with the position of beneficiaries; I 
have felt that sacrifices have been demanded of them, that 
ought not to be made by any freeman. And when young 
men have come to me with tears in their eyes, to say that 
they could not do these things, I could not say they ought 
todothem. The feeling is not always pride, it is sometimes 
proper self-respect; it is not their depravity, but their human- 
ity. We have no right to establish a system which breaks 
down one of God’s safeguards against degradation. 

The difficulty is, that we have paraded the pauperism of our 
beneficiaries; we have made the indigence of large classes of 
our candidates for the ministry, the prominent idea; we have 
lowered the ministry in their eyes, in the eyes of young men in 
better circumstances, in the eyes of the Church and ihe world. 
We were in danger too, of infusing so large an element of rude 
mind and manner into the ministry, as to bring down the cleri- 
cal standard. It is easy to see the mischief that would be 
wrought by the impression that ours is a pauper profession, 
only to be recruited from the humbler ranks, and where we are 
to expect to find awkward manners and rough modes of think- 
ing. Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, as 
part of his diabolical machinery, “made priests of the lowest 
of the people.’ The beauty of the arrangements of nature and 
of a well-ordered society, consists in the blending of the high 
and the low, the bringing together of opposites into harmony, 
using all minds and all characters, each in its appropriate 
station. ‘The rich and the poor meet together, the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” 

The error then, sir, lies here. A Church educational system 
ought not to be a merely beneficiary system. ‘‘ Pauperism” 
ought not to be inscribed on its forefront. It should be the 
Church providing itself with officers. The cadets at West 
Point are educated at the national expense, but it is so arranged 
as to be a high honor, and not a disgrace to be so educated. 
In our theological seminaries, education of the very highest 
order, the most perfect result of minds of the highest training 
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is given gratis, but it is not a disgrace to study at New York 
or Princeton without paying tuition fees. So with the Seminary 
scholarships, and if they could be so modified as to make them 
rewards for a fine culture, as well as a gentlemanly and Chris- 
tian deportment, it might be still better. Our best ministers 
have been those who have been brought forward, like young 
Samuels, without much organization. Our secretary, our pas- 
tors, our ruling elders should go to our best families, our most 
finely educated, and most interesting young men, and make 
them feel that the Lord’s work demands the very costliest 
sacrifice. No man could officiate at the altar in the Jewish 
institute who had any blemish upon his person, and the indig- 
nation of Jehovah is poured out upon those who bring the torn, 
the lame and the blind for sacrifice. God often curses us with 
our own narrowness, and if we come to the point of thinking 
that any thing will do for a minister, and that our own children 
are too precious for His service, we may indeed go on sowing 
the wind, but we shall reap the whirlwind. 

I would appoint this Secretary. I would choose him from 
amongst the very noblest we have, some brother greatly belov- 
ed. I would make him an officer of high reputation. I would 
give him access every where. Let him arouse parents, pastors, 
sessions, presbyteries, synods, the Assembly to a sense of the 
high importance of this subject, and let him create a conse- 
crating spirit in the entire Church. Let him bring our wealthy 
young men, and those in comfortable circumstances, into the 
ministry, and whenever there are promising candidates who are 
poorer, let him, rejecting none such, provide means for them 
in the kindest and least painful manner that such a thing can 
be done; or still better, if possible, under some system that 
will enable them to show themselves men, by distinguishing them- 
selves. So let us keep alive, every where, the spirit of our 
Saviour’s truly divine sentiment, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Mr. BoarpMay, (Synod of Geneva), could not entirely agree 
with Dr. Parker. He admired a young man who was willing to 
deny himself by receiving the charities of the Church. What 
was called self-respect was often pride. He feared there was 
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a deeper want than that of new organizations; a want of the 
piety of the times of Cornelius. 

Mr. Patterson, (Chicago), said, that the West is entirely 
unorganized as regards this interest. The influence of the 
present Secretaries scarcely extends beyond the great States of 
New York and Pennsylvania. If we do not obtain this plan 
from the Assembly, we must establish agencies which will be 
far more imperfect and more expensive, than the one now pro- 
posed. 

Dr. Spear contended, that denominationalism is not anti- 
Catholicity. We may love every thing in general so much, as 
to love nothing in particular. He could not sympathize in this 
dread of centralization. The government of God is a grand 
central government. The solar system centres around the sun, 
which gives light and heat to all. The Church is God's 
divine arrangement for blessing the world, and if he (Dr. §.) 
had any power or influence, he was glad to give them to the 
Church. 

Mr. Hott, (Iowa), in one of those Western speeches so diffi- 
cult to give, so as to retain the flavor, enlivened the meeting 
by telling the classic story, of the man whose task it was per- 
petually to twist strands into a rope, while behind him, invisibly 
and unknown to him, a monster was untwisting as rapidly as 
he twisted. He thought our Church had been, for some years, 
illustrating this story, and for one, felt like trying some other 
plan. 

Dr. RIDDLE said: 


Mr. Moderator:—I am interested in this discussion, at its present 
stage, chiefly because I deem it the initiative of a perfect scheme of 
ecclesiasticism in our branch of the Church, and a departure from one of 
the vital principles, which has heretofore distinguished us from the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

I have watched, with great interest, the tendencies of our body to this 
point, for years past, beginning with the meeting of the Assembly in 
Detroit, in 1850. There it was only the appearance of a little cloud, of 
the bigness of a man’s hand. It has ever since grown most rapidly. 

Eccelesiasticism, centralization—eall it what you will—the system which 
repudiates the principle of voluntary association, or codperative Chris- 
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tianity in our Church, is quite young, but of astonishingly strong devel- 
opment, for its years. “Young Presbytery,” in the Church, is like 
“Young America,” in the country, full of life and vigor and promise. 
It claims for itself a “manifest destiny.” It will doubtless grow, and 
possibly override in its progress, the advocates and friends of the other 
principle, who are already, it seems, in the minority. I do not wish to 
oppose this movement, if a majority of brethren wish to make the experi- 
ment, though I cannot but fear that they have not faith and patience 
enough, and that they are too much influenced by the present apparent 
success of the other system. But I do not see my way clear to support 
the measure, and would prefer being silent when the vote is taken, 
There is “a time for the prudent to keep silent.” The conflicts, seventeen 
years ago, were for principles ; and my sympathies then were with those 
who, in this house, lifted up their voices and votes for co6dperation with 
orthodox denominations, and against denominational exclusiyeness. It was 
sympathy for those men and these principles, that brought me into this 
branch of the Church; not a want of orthodoxy, for on that point, I be- 
lieve, I never have been suspected. Nor was it any tendency to Congre- 
gationalism, for my blood and Presbyterianism are true Scotch-Irish. 
My congregation and myself—and I may say here, in their absence, that 
no man ever had a nobler congregation—sympathized fully and practi- 
eally with voluntary associations, in the war which central power and 
ecclesiasticism carried on against them, and which led at last to the rupture. 
When these principles and their defenders were cast out of the Church, 
we cast in our lot with them. Codperative Christianity in the Church, 
not denominationalism, was then and is still, one of the most beautiful 
ideals that ever crossed my vision, and I have still hoped to see it realized. 
If I believed, as my brethren seem to do, that ecclesiasticism is the true 
system after all, I have it all around me, in full operation and maturity, 
its appliances all complete, in the other branch of the Church. When 
my principles change, it will be far more convenient and promising to be 
availed of their perfected organizations of genuine ecclesiasticism. 

Mr. Moderator, a generation has arisen that knew not Joseph, and the 
sufferings and faithful endurance of the Fathers of the Church, They 
have new views, and feel themselves called on and competent to pursue 
efforts for the prosperity of the Church we all alike love and honor, under 
new forms. We must give up our beautiful ideals and come down to con- 
crete realities, or be left behind, or seek other connections. If our young 
brethren can carry on the enterprizes of religion, and make our branch of 
the Church more efficient, by this new system, new, I mean to us, but the 
genius, glory and distinction of the “Old School”—so let it be. I will 
stand hy and witness the inauguration of ‘“ Young Presbytery,” without 
opposition or envy. I am willing to sail with the Church on any sea, 
provided breezes from Heaven fill our sails. If my brethren will launch 
out on this untried sea of ecclesiasticism, even though the movement be 
contrary to my judgment and feelings, yet I will and do bid them “God 
speed.” 
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Dr. BrarNerD rose next. We cannot give his ¢psissima 
verba; but he spoke, for substance, as follows :—* 


Mr. Moderator, our young brethren must have a little patience with us 
who were here twenty years ago. They must remember the peculiar 
circumstances under which we committed ourselves to the policy which it 
is now proposed, in part at least, to overthrow. Most of us have “ written 
a book,” and if it goes a little hard with us to learn new ways at our 
age, our brethren must not take it too much to heart. 

The same principles which, in one set of circumstances lead to one set 
of measures, may, under another set of circumstances, lead to quite 
different ones. The wise man adapts himself to the times. I am not too 
old, sir, to do that. I am not yet a fossil, of no value, except to be put in 
a cabinet as one of the exponents of a geological age. Voluntary asso- 
ciations—the union of all who love Christ, for common objects—appear to 
me no less beautiful now, than they ever did. I have not lost sight of an 
argument I ever used for them, nor of a feeling I ever had, of admiration 
for the beauty of that Ideal. And were the Church perfect, this might 
be the model of all our efforts. In this codperative spirit we met the Pu- 
ritan from the pilgrim rock, and almost felt that the millenium had come. 
As a denomination, we have suffered every thing for this principle, and 
who that knows human nature does not understand that what we suffer for, 
becomes dear to us? But, sir, I affect no supererogation of virtue. I do 
not mean to be again roasted as a heretic, for the sake of New England, 
especially in view of the returns we appear to be receiving for our former 
great sacrifice. 

I do not suppose that a sectarian spirit is necessarily involved in de- 
nominationalism. If I have a warm affection for a man, his dog is better 
to me than that of another man, or in other words, it is a great law of our 
natures, that when we love the vitality of an interest, we love its inci- 
dentals. 

I have no fondness for paradoxes, but I must say, that, in these times, 
we must be denominational to put down bigotry. We are surrounded by 
powerful denominational influences. While we are silent, one class are 
persuading our people to renounce the ministry of their fathers, and an- 
other, to give up their baptism as worthless, and our very Presbyterianism 
is now threatened as despotic and illiberal. 

If any men have reason to feel with New England because of a thou- 
sand memories and associations, because of many friendships and rela- 
tionships, itis brother Barnes and myself. It is the land of my education. 
There rest my dead for two hundred years. It was the very last of my 
expectations to see a time like this. Dr. Riddle, and other brethren, speak 
of a change of principles. My principles are precisely the same as when 
I first proclaimed my detestation of the Acts of Excision. When we stood 


* Some of the language of the speeches, especially here, is from the 
report of the Christian Observer. 
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by New England, shoulder to shoulder, and heart to heart, four hundred 
New England ministers had not crossed the Hudson to repudiate the Plan 
of Union between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, and to plant a 
sectarian banner among our churches. There had been no combination 
of New England intellect to wrest from us the fields that we have been 
occupying, and fill them with Congregationalism. 

If you have travelled for twenty years along a safe and pleasant path, 
and there opens suddenly upon it, before you, a deep gulf, must you travel 
still upon that accustomed road? If you have lived with your neighbor 
on terms of perfect friendship and kindness, for many years, and when 
you call upon him, he drives you from his house, deaf to all explanation, 
and determined upon breaking up the old friendship, must you still 
attempt union and co-operation with him? What is the very life and 
essence of codperative Christianity? Is it not mutual confidence? Sup- 
pose that no men will codperate with us on honest and Christ-like 
principles, then what would brother Riddle have us do? We desire no 
sectarianism, we wish to inaugurate no ecclesiasticism, we would unite, if 
we could, the whole Church together. We opposed the severing of the 
Presbyterian Church ; we have done all we could to prevent this severing 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists. But I represent Presbyterian 
sympathies here, and I am bound by duty, and disposed by choice, to pro- 
tect from all aggression and at every sacrifice, the integrity of my denomi- 
nation ; and, while learning, wealth and activity are plotting our dismem- 
berment, we must see things as they are, and have the courage to act 
accordingly. I greatly prefer our old confidence and coéperation ; but if 
we are denied this, we may be compelled to meet new relations by new 
adaptations. 

Mr. Moderator, to stand with our arms folded, and see exscinding Pres- 
byterians on the one hand, and sectarian Congregationalists on the other, 
come deliberately up and devour our heritage, would be, not the part of 
Christian soldiers, but of imbeciles. We do not mean to doit, sir. So far 
as there are honest and affectionate feelings for us in New England, we 
return them, pulsation for pulsation. So far as the voluntary societies are 
impartial, we will sustain them. We trust that the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is impartial. If it is, we will sustain it. We trust that 
the American Board is so. If it is, we will sustain it. The sooner this 
matter is all understood, the better. It is no change of principle, it is 
no passion for ecclesiasticism. But it is a determination to sustain our 
Church, at all hazards; it is a fixed resolve not to be imposed upon, or 
used for the purposes of any man or any sect; it is a settled purpose to 
work for Christ and His cause, cooperatively when we can, denomina- 
tionally when we must. 


At the close of Dr. Brainerd’s Speech, on Saturday morn- 
ing, the Assembly, on motion of Mr. Barnes, adjourned over to 
Monday. 
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On Monday morning, May 29, Mr. Barnes, after some pre- 
liminary remarks, said: 


That there were substantially three subjects presented, in the considera- 
tion of the matter before the Assembly; whether it is practicable for us 
as a denomination, to continue the system of codperative Christianity, 
or to continue to act with other denominations in the work of spreading 
the Gospel; whether the plan proposed in the Report is consistent with 
such codperation ; and whether the plan is in itself a wise plan. 

One of the essential things which entered into our organization, and 
which led to the separation of the Presbyterian Church, was our opposi- 
tion to ecclesiastical boards, and our belief that the operations of the 
Church in spreading the Gospel, could be best conducted by voluntary 
associations. This was not, indeed, the sole question—if it was the main 
question—with those who separated us from them, for it was with them, in 
a great measure, a question of power, and the division was effected be- 
cause, after long struggles, they had secured an accidental majority, and 
were in a condition to perpetuate it by cutting off so large a portion of the 
Church that they could hope to secure a majority ever onward. It was 
still true, however, that our opposition to ecclesiastical boards, and our 
desire to conduct the operations of the Church on the voluntary plan, 
rather than any diversity of doctrinal views, was the leading cause of the 
Excision. Our doctrinal views could have been borne if there had been no 
other question at issue, and had no question of power been involved, the 
denomination would still have been one. We owe our separate existence, 
not so much to our doctrinal views, as to our love for a large and liberal 
form of Christianity, and to our belief that the operations of Christian 
benevolence can be best conducted by union with other Christians in 
voluntary associations. It is true that there were differences in doctrinal 
views, and that these differences were not unimportant, though they were 
not essential. We held then, and we hold still, the great doctrines of 
Calvinism; we have never been convicted of heresy; but we hold that sys- 
tem in accordance with a more correct philosophy, than that of our 
brethren, and in a form much better adapted to preaching, and to practi- 
cal effect on the minds of men; in a form better fitted to commend itself 
to the consciences of men, and better fitted to produce a deep sense of 
obligation and responsibility ; in a form better fitted to promote revivals 
of religion, and to bring men to God. These advantages of doctrine 
on the subject of the atonement, of human ability, and on our relation 
to Adam, are not to be undervalued or disregarded, but still they were 
not the main causes of the separation; nor do they prevent re-union, for 
they who separated us from themselves have manifested no reluctance 
to receive our churches or our members, whenever and wherever they 
can be detached from us. 

The great principle on which we commenced our separate and distinct 
organization was that of codperative Christianity ; the principle that 
there may be such union in the different denominations of Christians that 
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they can combine in promoting the spread of the common faith. This ob- 
ject was great and noble, and it was worth one distinct organization to 
carry out and illustrate the idea. Perhaps all great movements in reli- 
gion, and all new organizations of Christians, have been connected with 
some one great idea which it was the design of the new religious 
movement to illustrate and to establish; though the particular organi- 
zation in which it was originated, and by which it was to be illustrated, 
was to pass away, or to be lost in some new or more permanent organi- 
zation. So it was in the Reformation; so it was among the Quakers ; 
so it was in the effort of Wesley ; some one great idea was at the founda- 
tion of the religious movement, and all the organizations that sprang out 
of it; and when the idea which gave birth to it became established, and 
was incorporated in the permanent faith of the Church, it might be that 
the peculiar organization might pass away, or be superseded by some 
more enlarged and permanent form, adapted to the wants and circum- 
stances of a new age of the world. And yet it was worth all which it cost 
of struggle and effort, and toil, to establish the great idea, and to embody 
it in the permanent faith of the Church. 

It was worth one distinct organization to settle the principle, if it could 
be done, that there could be union and coéperation among the different 
donominations of Christians, in promoting the common faith. So great 
and constant have been the evils of bigotry and disunion; so unhappy the 
effects of these alienations and controversies; so great a barrier to the 
progress of religion in the world were the strifes and contentions of Chris- 
tians, that it was desirable that one great experiment should be made for 
union and cooperation, and that there should be one large and respectable 
denomination, whose origin and design should be mainly to illustrate that 
idea. This idea pervaded our denomination more than any other in the 
land, and it was hoped that it might find a kindred feeling in other reli- 
gious bodies, and this principle might characterize us in all time to come. 

Our most natural sympathy, from causes which need not be alluded to, 
was with the Congregationalists of New England. Many of our number 
were descended from a New England ancestry; many of our number had 
been educated in the colleges and seminaries of New England; most of 
them had derived their views in theology in part from the New England 
divines, and all had been taught to regard them with veneration. 

If there are any men in this Assembly, or in our Church, who have 
occasion to speak well of New England, it is Dr. Brainerd and myself. 
Though neither of us were born there, yet we are both descended from a 
New England parentage, and our forefathers’ sepulchres are there. Ie 
was educated there, and his name is connected with that of one whose 
piety and missionary zeal are known throughout the world. For myself, 
I was neither born nor educated there, but my parents were from New 
England; my heighbors, in my early life, were all from New England; 
their habits are those of New England; their conversation was of New 
England, and the places and names with which I was most familiar in 
early life were those of New England. The venerable pastor at whose 
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feet I sat in early life, was a New England man, and the theology which 
he preached, and which I imbibed, was that which prevailed in New Eng- 
land. It was the theology of Dr. Dwight; with whose system of theology 
I became more familiar than any other, and which, after all that has 
been written, and all that I have had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with, I now regard as I have always done, as better expressing 
the doctrines of the Bible than any other, and as the best system that I 
have known. 

For holding these views of theology, I have suffered all that a man can 
be made to suffer in this land; in other countries and other times, with 
the same spirit, I should have been made to suffer more. In these trying 
circumstances of my life, I owed much to New England men. Men in 
New England stood up for the defence of my views; in my own Church, 
those who had been trained in New England, and those who had imbibed 
the same views of theology, perilled their own reputation to defend me; 
and the man who perhaps had the most influence in securing the ultimate 
result, and restoring me to my place in the ministry, was a New England 
man. ‘To these men, in connection with those born in our own Church, 
and who cherished the large and liberal views which have characterized 
us as a denomination, I owe a debt of gratitude which words cannot 
repay. 

I cannot speak unkindly of New England. I cannot willingly be sepa- 
rated in spirit or in action from New England men, or from the churches 
of New England. If one word shall fall from me that seems to be severe 
or unkind, it will be contrary to my intention, and contrary to the whole 
spirit and purpose of my life. 

Up to quite a recent period we had acted in entire harmony with the 
New England Churches. In the great national societies, in our common 
aims and plans, on the same great field in the West, under the operation 
of the ‘Plan of Union,” and in the correspondence maintained between 
our ecclesiastical bodies, there was entire harmony. From causes un- 
known to me, and which I have never been able to understand, a different 
spirit has, however, within a few years, been manifested by many of our 
New England brethren. This was manifested, so far as I know, mainly 
and primarily among the younger portions of the New England clergy, 
and was most strikingly developed in the West. It was apparent in the 
tone of the religious newspapers published in New England, and in a 
new zeal for propagating Congregationalism in the newly settled portions 
of our land. It resulted in the calling of a Congregational Convention 
to meet in Albany—a Convention called manifestly to consult on the best 
modes of propagating Congregationalism, and especially in the West. 

Two years ago, at the time the Convention was to meet, by the advice 
of physicians, I went to Europe. During my travels on the continent, I 
saw but one American newspaper; and that was only in the hands of 
another gentleman. Of what had occurred in my own country during 
the time, I was wholly ignorant, except so far as I had gleaned a few 
items from Galignani’s Messenger—usually containing the least possible 
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reference to the affairs of the United States—and from the few German 
newspapers that fell in my way. When I embarked on board the steamer 
to return to my own country, it so happened that a gentleman on board 
had a single copy of the New York Evangelist. It contained the report 
of the doings of the Albany Convention. Unable from the state of my 
eyes to read continuously, I spent portions of two or three days in pe- 
rusing that report. I read it with surprise and with grief, such as I 
cannot express. Nothing in the history of religious affairs in our own 
country had given me so much pain, nothing had ever excited so much 
surprise. I was wholly unable to understand the reason of the spirit 
which guided that Convention, nor have I ever yet been able to understand 
it. It was so contrary to the spirit of Congregationalism in which I had 
been trained, and which I had seen evinced in my earlier years; it was so 
unlike the spirit which had actuated the New England churches in their 
relations to our own body, in the trying hour when we were cast off and 
disowned by our brethren; it manifested such a determined spirit of prop- 
agandism, and such a zeal for severing all connection with us; and it 
imputed to us such acts and motives, that it was wholly impossible for 
me to explain then, as it is now, the causes which have led to so great a 
change in the spirit and feeling of our New England brethren. There 
were no words of kindness, conciliation or sympathy towards our denomi- 
nation. There was no desire expressedgof fraternal intercourse or con- 
tinued codperation. There was no attempt to suppress, or control, the 
propagandist and sectarian spirit which in portions of the Congregational 
Church, had been gathering strength for years. There were no such 
expressions of kindness, and of confidence in us, and of fraternal feeling 
towards us, as we might have expected from men in that Convention. It 
was composed of about four hundred men ; probably the largest and most 
respectable Congregationalist Convention ever assembled in this country. 
The venerable fathers of New England were there; men who in other 
years we know sympathized with us, and rejoiced in our prosperity. Men 
were there, too, who in the former periods of our history had been asso- 
ciated with us, and who had shared in our conilicts and our trials ; men 
to whom we might naturally have looked for a kind word, and for an 
influence to stay the effort to sunder all connection with their Presbyterian 
brethren. There was the venerable man, for many years at the head 
of one of our Theological Seminaries, who had himself been assailed 
by our old-school brethren, who had been tried and acquitted by the 
influence of those now connected with our denomination, and who was 
present and took an important part in our organization. There was the 
very man who, in Ranstead Court, moved that “‘ Whereas, we have been 
advised by counsel learned in the law, to seek a new organization of the 
Assembly, therefore the Assembly will proceed to elect a new Moderator.” 
There was the very man who, when connected with one of our Presbyte- 
ries, and wielding great influence as Secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society, had been with us in our conflicts, and who had done as much as 
any other man in securing the triumph of our principles, in the General 
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Assembly, before the division. But not from one of these men was there 
a word of kindness uttered towards our Church, there were no expres- 
sions of sympathy, there was no expressed desire of continued harmo- 
nious action, there was no word to stay the spirit of propagandism which 
had so strangely seized upon the churches of New England, and which 
so manifestly controlled the action of the Convention. 

Nor was I less surprised or grieved by the Report of the Chairman of 
the Committee on the Plan of Union. That report contained a state- 
ment difficult for me to explain—that the Plan of Union had been dis- 
solved by our body—whereas, as I understand it, our General Assembly 
had expressly declared that it was not dissolved; and it contained an im- 
plied statement that many of our Presbyteries had been unfaithful in 
reference to the terms of the Union, and a caution to Congregationalists 
to watch narrowly the conduct of the Presbyteries, where the Plan of 
Union was still acted on. 

These were to me new features of Congregationalism, and they were 
things which I could not explain—nor can I now explain them. They 
have a most important bearing on the position of our Church, and on the 
question now before us. 

In this state of things, it was not unnatural that a new condition of 
feeling should arise among us, and it is not difficult to explain the origin 
of what is called, by no great beauty of language, ‘‘ Young Presbytery.” 
The feeling indicated by this not very euphonious term, is essentially de- 
nominational, if not sectarian. It has its foundation in the love of our 
own denomination and in the belief that our organization is more in ac- 
cordance with the New Testament than any other, and thus far it is not 
to be condemned, but commended. It seeks to defend and propagate our 
own peculiar views, and thus far it evinces only the spirit, and avails 
itself of the right, proper for all Christians. It is only as it assumes a 
thoroughly sectarian character, as it seeks to propagate our views by cer- 
tain denominational and ecclesiastical measures, and as its tendency, when 
fully developed, is to withhold all co-operation with other Christians, and 
especially all connection with those organizations which are based on the 
idea of union among Christians, that it deserves notice in this debate. 

No one who has observed the state of the public mind, can fail to have 
been struck with the rapid growth of this feeling in our own denomina- 
tion, and with the development of that feeling as it demands the estab- 
lishment of ecclesiastical boards, to conduct the enterprises of Christian 
benevolence, and to distribute the charities of the Church. The origin 
and the rapid growth of this feeling in our denomination, may be traced, 
I think, to the three following causes: 

1, The aggressive movements of the other branch of our Church, and 
perhaps also the success which has been supposed to follow their peculiar 
denominational efforts, their plan of extending their influence, and their 
views, by means of ecclesiastical boards. The efforts of that body, 
wherever they have come in contact with us, or have met us on the same 
field, have always been such as to arouse, if not a strong feeling of indig- 
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nation, at least a desire of self-defence and self-preservation. Their course 
towards us, has been uniform in its character, and aim, and tendency. In 
no way have they ever been disposed to recognize us as a denomination, 
in no way have they ever manifested a disposition to do us justice, or to 
treat us as brethren. By a mere exertion of power they dismembered the 
Church—an act in moral wrong, compared with which, the dismemberment 
of Poland was a trifle. The collected funds of the Church they have 
retained with no proposal to offer to divide them, or to distribute them by 
any rule of fair proportion, or indeed by any rule at all. The Seminaries 
they have retained under their control, never inviting or admitting us to 
share in their administration. They have sought no correspondence with 
us, they have rejected all overtures for re-union, they have refused to 
commune with us, they have practically insulted us, by refusing to admit 
any of our members into their Presbyteries, except by examination. In 
addition to all this, they have sought to detach our churches from us, and 
to accomplish piece-meal, a work which they could not do by the act 
which exscinded us, with the hope of absorbing what they could not de- 
stroy. Now itis not wonderful, that measures thus pursued for many 
years, and with an aim so apparent, should arouse in our body a counter- 
acting spirit of self-preservation, nor that it should awaken a desire to 
counteract these efforts, and to maintain our position by plans that are 
strictly denominational. Hence has arisen, to some extent, a desire for 
ecclesiastical boards; and hence, I fear, to the same extent, there has 
been a tendency to withdraw from those great societies, in which we have 
acted in common with other denominations. 

2. A second cause to which the growth of this feeling may be traced, 
is to be found in the efforts of our Congregational brethren already 
alluded to. We meet on the same field. Formerly when we thus met, in 
places where there was not room for two Churches so similar in their 
character, under the operation of the Plan of Union, there was entire 
harmony. The church became Presbyterian or Congregational, according 
to the preferences of the majority of its members. There was then little 
or no effort to propagate Congregationalism, as such, and as little effort to 
spread Presbyterianism, as such. Now, a new spirit has arisen. On 
those fields there is a purpose to spread Congregationalism. The spirit of 
the denomination is aroused for this effort. The purpose is avowed, and 
the consequences are what could have been foreseen. It is not strange 
that there is collision, nor is it strange that there has arisen under the 
form of what is called “Young Presbytery,” a purpose of self-preserva- 
tion, and a desire for the organization of boards by which our own pecu- 
liar views, as a denomination, may be perpetuated and diffused. 

3. A third cause, underlying both these, may be stated. There has 
always been a class of persons in our Church strongly in favor of distinct” 
ecclesiastical boards. Though strongly attached to such boards—thus 
sympathizing with our old school brethren—yet they sympathized with 
us in doctrine, and felt deeply the enormous wrong perpetrated by the Ex- 
scinding Act of 1837. As lovers of the Constitution, and of constitutional 
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liberty, they became united with us. It is not strange that the feelings of 
such in favor of ecclesiastical boards, should be strengthened by the 
course of things already referred to; nor is it strange that this feeling 
should have assumed apparently so sudden, and what may seem to many, 
so monstrous a growth. 

Now, I shall never speak of this feeling but with respect; and yet, so 
far as it tends to disturb our harmonious codperation with other denomi- 
nations; so faras it tends to alienate us from other Churches; so far as it 
tends to a withdrawal from those great societies with which we have here- 
tofore acted ; I intend, for one, to resist it; and I unite with Dr. Beman 
in saying, that I will oppose it, till “my right hand forgets its cunning.” 
{ will never break with my Congregational brethren, unless I am com- 
pelled to, and if it ever occurs, it shall be because they drive me to 
it, not because I wish or intend it; because they refuse to codperate 
with us any longer, not because I wish or prefer it. For one, I am deter- 
mined that the cause shall lie with them, not with us; that so far as any 
influence which I may have, may extend, if the loved and cherished vision 
of a codperative Christianity is to be abandoned; if the cherished hope 
of union among Christians is to fail, the cause of that failure shall not be 
with us. I am determined to abandon that cherished hope only, when 
I am compelled to do it, and only when the last effort that can be made 
to secure it, has been proved to be vain. 

The next inquiry is, whether the plan proposed in the Report, is consis- 
tent with the principle of codperative Christianity, or consistent with a 
codperation with other denominations in the great work of Christian 
benevolence. I believe it is, and therefore I sustain it. 

It is not an ecclesiastical board. It has none of the features of such a 
board ; nothing which has made such boards objectionable and dangerous. 

Again, it proposes to operate only through agencies which are volun- 
tary, and which are in entire harmony with other denominations. The 
Philadelphia Education Society, and the Central Education Society, 
through which it is proposed to act, are both voluntary societies, and are 
connected with a voluntary society, the American Education Society. 
Over them the General Assembly has no control, nor are they in any way 
responsible to the Assembly. Though undoubtedly willing to do the work 
which this Report asks them to do for the Assembly, yet they would sub- 
mit to no control by the Assembly, nor would they hold themselves directly 
responsible to it. None of their agents or directors are appointed by the 
Assembly, nor is it contemplated in this Report that they shall be. The 
Assembly assumes no control over them, nor would they submit to it, if it 
did. 

Further, there is an ample field for co-operation with other denomina- 
tions. Even according to the proposed plan, it is not contemplated that 
there shall be any departure from the principle of co-operative Christian- 
ity; but if it were admitted by the plan, that the Assembly should take 
the subject of Education under its control, still there would be an. ample 
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field for harmonious coéperation with other Christians. In the effort to 
diffuse the Bible over the world; in the Tract Societies contemplating the 
diffusion of a common Christian literature; in the efforts to establish Sun- 
day-schools throughout the land, and to place in the hands of the young 
a literature adapted to their age and circumstances ; in the cause of tem- 
perance, humanity and kindred efforts; the plans for establishing and 
sustaining colleges and schools at the West, there is still an ample field 
for codperation with others. These great societies still invite all Chris- 
tians to friendly codperation, nor does that special regard for our own 
denomination, contemplated in this report, in respect to education for the 
ministry, conflict with the claims of these societies, or with the spirit 
which would sustain them. But still more directly, and still more con- 
nected with the point before us, there are the two great Societies contem- 
plating the diffusion of the Gospel in our land and in heathen lands, with 
which we have been accustomed to codperate, the Home Missionary 
Society and the American Board. With these we have codperated since 
our existence as a denomination, and through them we have acted in our 
efforts to spread the Gospel through our land, and in other lands. It has 
been no loss to us as a denomination that we have been connected with 
the American Home Missionary Society. Our strength has been increased 
by that connection, nor could we afford to separate ourselves from that 
Society. I believe that its affairs have been well and wisely and impar- 
tially administered, and that our true interest, as a denomination, is iden- 
tified with our continuing to support. that institution. There may be 
cases indeed, of feeble churches which could not be aided by that Society 
consistently with its rules, but these cases are few in number, and can 
easily be provided for in some other way, while it would be suicidal for 
us on their account, to dissolve our connection with that noble institution. 
A committee of the last General Assembly have had recently a full and 
free conference, on that subject, with the Secretaries of that Society. The 
result of that conference, was a deep and full conviction that the affairs of 
the Society were impartially administered, and that it deserves the hearty 
cooperation of our Church, 

The same is true of the American Board. Through that institution 
our benefactions may be extended to any part of the heathen world, nor 
until its affairs shall be administered in a manner wholly different from 
what they have been, would there be any show of pretence for organizing an 
independent ecclesiastical board, for diffusing the Gospel in heathen lands. 

The only remaining inquiry in regard to the plan before us, is, 
whether it is a wise plan. Is it wise to make any new and direct efforts 
to educate young men for the ministry? If so, is the plan one that pro- 
mises success? On the first of these questions there can be no doubt. So 
smallis the number of candidates for the ministry ; so tempting are the 
allurements to young men to enter other professions ; so necessary is aid 
to many of those who would gladly enter the ministry; so difficult is it 
often to secure an education, and so much undeveloped talent is there in 
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the Church that might be employed in preaching the Gospel, that no one 
can doubt the propriety of efforts to increase the numbers of well-qualified 
ministers. In common with all other denominations of Christians, we 
have occasion to mourn over the fact, that so few young men are disposed 
to enter on the work ; and in common with others, a vigorous effort must 
be made to increase the number, if the supply is to be commensurate with 
our wants, or if religion is to be perpetuated in our land. And what bet- 
ter mode can there be to secure this object, than to entrust it to a com- 
mittee directly responsible to this body, but who in the mode of organi- 
zation and in the powers conferred on them, shall not be liable to the 
objections to an ecclesiastical board? 
_ Mr. Barnes concluded with some remarks on the present position of our 
Church. He congratulated the Assembly on that position. In spite of the 
efforts of those who cast us out, to throw us upon the world as unorganized 
atoms, to be absorbed by themselves and others, we have remained an 
organized body, nearly equal to them in numbers and in strength. In spite 
of the fact that all the common property of the Church has been retained 
by them, and of all the efforts made to detach our churches from us, we 
have become more and more consolidated, and more united. We have 
outlived the dangers of dissolution, and now stand before the world as 
one of the largest Christian denominations in our land. Our natural field 
of effort too, is in the best portions of our land—the field where we shall 
find most sympathy, and the most ready codperation with our views. 
Never have we been so united and consolidated, as we are atthis day. We 
have passed safely through dangers which every other great denomination 
must meet. We have shown that we could discuss that great and exciting 
question, which has so agitated our country, and which has rent one 
great denomination asunder, and still be united. Again and again we 
have met that question in our General Assembly. We have expressed 
our views frankly on it. We have shown that it may be discussed, and 
that still the unity of the Church may be preserved. We have taken our 
position before the world. Our views are known, and they are becoming 
more and more appreciated by the world. Every other great denomina- 
tion must meet this question and discuss it, and must encounter more dif- 
ficulties and perils in regard to it than we have done. Our Old School 
brethren must meet it, for it cannot always be suppressed in this land, 
and when they do meet it, the conflict will be more fierce and the perils 
must be greater than with us, for they have many churches where we 
have comparatively few, and the evil is deeper and more widely spread 
with them than with us. The Episcopal denomination must meet it also. 
There are those in that denomination who will not let it slumber, and in 
the Diocese of this State it has annually been brought up, and will con- 
tinue to be, untila right decision shall be secured. We have passed 
through this conflict. We can discuss the subject, and still be a united 
body. See what an exhibition of union and love has been evinced, on the 
subject, in this very Assembly! Some of our number, exercising a con- 
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stitutional right, have protested against the action of the majority. But 
in their protest there is no unkind word; no unkind allusion ; no imputa- 
tion of an improper motive; no harsh language ; no threat ; no manifesta- 
tion of any other feeling than love. Growing thus in numbers, in strength, 
and in love; becoming more and more consolidated from year to year ; 
securing more and more the confidence of the community ; passing safely 
through the contests that rend and distract other denominations ; in har- 
monious codperation with our brethren of other denominations in the 
great national societies for spreading the word of life through our land 
and world ; and with ample means, under the blessing of the Great Head 
of the Church, for extending our influence in our land and throughout 
the world, we have abundant occasion to bless God, and to go forth, with 
renewed zeal, to the prosecution of the great work to which he has called 
us. 


The Assembly then adopted the Report, with amendments, 
as follows: 


In view of the alarming deficiency of ministers of the gospel, compared 
with the demand, and for the purpose of giving unity and efficiency to the 
efforts of the Church to furnish a more adequate supply, by means of 
necessary pecuniary aid to candidates for the ministry, 

Resolved, 1. A Committee of nine shall be appointed by each General 
Assembly, to be styled “ The Standing Committee on Education for the 
Ministry.” A majority of this Committee shall reside in or near the city 
of Philadelphia, and five of them shall constitute a quorum. 

Resolved, 2. A General Secretary of Education shall be elected annually 
by the Assembly, if a suitable person can be found; and, if no election is 
made by the Assembly, the office may be filled by the Standing Committee. 

Resolved, 3. The ‘‘ Central American Education Society,” at New York, 
and the “ Philadelphia Education Society,” of Philadelphia, shall be, and 
they are hereby, constituted codrdinate agencies of the Assembly, for the 
purposes for which those Societies are organized; provided the Directors 
of those Societies respectively will consent to act in such a capacity, and 
will make an annual Report to the Standing Committee, as early as the 
Ist of May, of all that they have done in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Resolved, 4. The Synods are all requested to take action on this subject, 
at their next meeting, and to determine whether they will codperate 
directly, or through their respective Presbyteries, with either of the 
above-named agencies, and, if so, with which; and report their action to 
the Standing Committee of the Assembly. Or, if they so elect, they are 
desired to act by means of a Standing Committee of their own; or by 
agencies constituted by the joint action of neighboring Synods; which 
committees or agencies shall report directly to the Assembly’s Committee. 

2esolved, 5. The Presbyteries also are desired to determine their plan 
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of action, and to codperate through one or the other of the above-named 
agencies; or through the Synodical Committee; or directly by corres- 
pondence with the Assembly’s Committee. 

Resolved, 6. The duties of the Assembly’s Committee shall he, to super- 
intend the whole cause in behalf of the Assembly; to direct the move- 
ments of the Secretary; to nominate to the Assembly, from year to year, 
a suitable person to fill that office; and, if none be elected by the Assem- 
bly, or if the office for any other cause become vacant, to fill it until the 
meeting of the next Assembly; and to determine, by conference with the 
Philadelphia and New York agencies, concerning the mode in which his 
salary and the expenses of the office shall be procured—whether by sub- 
scriptions obtained for that specific purpose, or by collections made by 
himself, or by the agencies jointly. 

The Committee shall also recommend to the Assembly, from year to 
year, any modifications of the plan of operations which experience may 
show to be needful; and, so far as they can obtain the facts, they shall 
make a full Report of all that has been done throughout the Church, in 
behalf of education for the ministry; which Report shall supersede the 
Educational Report, provided for by the action of the Assembly of 1852. 

Resolved, 7. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Education, to visit, 
as far as may be, the Synods and Presbyteries throughout our bounds, 
for the purpose of awakening the interest, and concentrating the energies, 
of the whole Church; to visit the colleges and seminaries where young 
men aided by the Church are pursuing their studies, for the purpose of 
counsel and encouragement, and for the purpose of presenting to young 
men the claims of the ministry upon them; and to present the cause to 
the churches, as he may have opportunity, and collect funds as directed 
by the Assembly’s Committee. 

Resolved, 8. It is recommended to the agencies and committees, to 
endeavor to have young men aided by the Church, especially in their 
theological studies, placed under the care of Presbyteries, and that in all 
ordinary cases they be licensed by those Presbyters where they naturally 
belong. [See Form of Government, Chap. 14, See. 2.] 


Home Missions. 


The Committee of the Assembly of 1853, appointed to con- 
fer with the Executive Committees of the American Home 
Missionary Society and the Philadelphia Home Missionary 
Society, reported. The report was accepted and referred to 
the Committee on Church Extension. That Committee subse- 
quently reported, but a short discussion only took place on the 
subject, not going much into the merits of the case. The 
North-western members seemed to feel a good deal of anxiety 
in regard to it. A motion was made to hear Mr. Coe, one of 
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the Secretaries of the American Home Missionary Society, but 
the Assembly declined doing so. An effort was made to estab- 
lish a Central Committee, to attend to such cases as could not 
be met under the rules of the Society, but this failed also, and 
the whole matter was disposed of by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing recommendation of the Committee : 

“‘That the Assembly design and desire that the Presbyteries 
should continue to codperate with the American Home Mission- 
ary Society and the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society ; 
that the difficulties apprehended being all happily adjusted, 
they see no occasion to create any other instrumentality.” 


PRESBYTERIES IN ForEIGN LANDS. 


A short discussion only, took place also on this subject, and 
nothing especially interesting was elicited beyond what is con- 
tained in the report of the Committee, which was adopted, and 
which we subjoin: 


The correspondence with ministers in connection with our Church on 
foreign missionary ground, laboring under the direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has been carried out ac- 
cording to the instructions of the General Assembly. 

More than twenty responses have been received in answer to the Com- 
mittee’s circular. These communications are characterized by a thought- 
ful discrimination, a spirit of sincere regard for our Church, and a desire 
to secure harmonious and successful action in the prosecution of the mis- 
sionary work. 

From a careful review of this correspondence, and a consideration of 
the whole subject, your Committee would recommend : 

1. That this Assembly regard it as inexpedient to take any measures, 
at present, for organizing Presbyteries or Churches on foreign missionary 
ground. 

2. That an annual correspondence be recommended to be kept up be- 
tween our foreign missionaries and the Presbyteries to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

3. That inasmuch as it has hitherto been found to be impracticable to 
form distinctive Presbyterian organizations among the converted heathen, 
and inasmuch as the obstacles which have hitherto existed may possibly 
be removed by further conference with our foreign missionaries, and with 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, a Standing Committee of five ministers shall be ap- 
pointed, who shall take charge of this whole subject, correspond further 
with our missionaries and the Prudential Committee above referred to, 
and report to the Assembly from year to year. 
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The Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., Rev. James W. M‘Lane, D. D., 
Rev. David O. Allen, D. D., Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., 
and Rev. Henry Darling were appointed the Standing Com- 
mittee provided for in this report. 


SLAVERY. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures, consisting of Mr. 
Barnes, Dr. Spear, Dr. Newton, Rev. Henry Little, Otis 
Allen, Esq., Dr. Naudain and Hon. Orlando Hastings, (Mr. 
Weir, of Harrisburg, having been substituted for the latter, in 
consequence of his unavoidable absence), reported : 

“‘That overtures and memorials have been before them from 
the following Presbyteries, viz.: Hamilton, Long Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Montrose, Watertown, Union, Cortland, Dayton, In- 
dianapolis, Crawfordsville, Madison, Elkhart, Keokuk, Peoria 
and Knox, Salem, Wabash and Athens; and from members of the 
Church of Fremont, Indiana; relating to the subject of slavery. 

“Tn reference to these memorials and overtures, the Com- 
mittee recommend, that, inasmuch as we believe that, in the 
present aspects of Divine Providence, the consideration of the 


subject in this General Assembly is undesirable and inexpedi- 
ent; and inasmuch as the memorials do not ask for any modifica- 
tion or renewal of the testimony borne by previous Assemblies 
in regard to the system and practice of slavery, as existing in 
this country, or for any expression of opinion as to the proper 
course to be pursued by future Assemblies, therefore the Assem- 
bly take no action on the subject.” The report was adopted. 


The following appears on an earlier page of the Minutes: 


The responses from Southern Presbyteries to the inquiries of the last 
Assembly were called for, and ordered to be placed in the hands of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures. 


On a subsequent day: 


The following protest against the action of the Assembly upon the 
Report of the Committee of Bills and Overtures upon the memorials and 
overtures of several Presbyteries relative to the subject of Slavery, signed 
by twenty-eight of its members, was presented and ordered to be entered 
upon the minutes. 

The undersigned respectfully protest against the action of the General 
Assembly upon the Report of the Committee of Bills and Overtures upon 
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the memorials and overtures of several Presbyteries relative to the subject 
of slavery; because that action, under the circumstances, is virtually say- 
ing to the Presbyteries in the slaveholding States, that the action of the 
last preceding General Assembly, in requesting “distinct and full state- 
ments touching” the three points then specified, is not approved by this 
General Assembly; and that the present Assembly is satisfied with the 
neglect and refusal to answer those inquiries, and does not deem them 
even of sufficient importance to the peace or the purity of the Church to 
repeat the request for an answer at the next General Assembly; also, 
because it will and must be construed into a willingness to cease all direct 
effort to disconnect itself from the sin of slavery; and, in this particular, 
is a receding from the high and laudable position heretofore assumed; 
and for the further reason, that it places this branch of the Christian 
Church in the apparent position of diminishing its efforts to eradicate a 
great and growing evil, at the very period when the efforts for its extension 
and perpetuity are strongest and most reprehensible as well as unscrupu- 
lous; and when there is also the best prospect for the labors of the Church 
to be successful; and has the appearance of being willing to abandon the 
tield, rather than stem the flood of iniquity rolling in upon the Church and 
the country. 

William I. Cornwell, Andrew Loose, B. W. Chidlaw, David Dobie, Joseph 
Lewis, Jacob E. Conrad, Enoch Kingsbury, Alvah Day, R. Wilkinson, W. 
M. Allison, Zerah T. Hoyt, A. Blakely, John C. Bestow, John A. Tiffany, 
Nehemiah Hoyt, George W. Warner, Olney Nichols, Levi Griswold, Elna- 
than Galpin, John Summers, Raymond Burr, Lucius C. Rouse, Amos 
Jones, Joseph L. Riggs, Henry Bushnell, Milton J. Snow, Samuel A. 
Rawson, George W. Reynolds, Eldad Barber. 

it was referred to the Committee on Bills and Overtures to draw up an 
answer to the above protest, who subsequently reported the following, 
which was adopted: 

In answer to the protest against the resolution adopted in respect to the 
subject of Slavery, the Assembly deem it sufficient to say, that the reasons 
assigned for the resolution are the only ones for which they are justly re- 
sponsible; and further, that constructions are placed upon the resolution, 
by the protestants, which are not authorized by the act of the Assembly. 


RoMIsH Baptism. 


The majority and minority of the Committee of the Assembly 
of 1853, on Romish Baptism, made reports as follows: 


Masority Report. 


The Committee of the last General Assembly to whom was referred the 
question: ‘Is the administration of what is denominated Baptism in the 
Roman Catholic Church, to be recognized as Christian Baptism?” pre- 
sented the following report:— 

It was very properly determined by the General Assembly of 1790, that 
‘‘as long as any denomination of Christians is acknowledged by us as a 
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Church of Christ, we ought to hold the ordinances dispensed by it as 
valid.” Is, then, the Catholic Church thus acknowledged? 

The General Assembly of 1853 have answered this question in the 
negative. After a very full consideration of the subject, they “ Resolved, 
that it is the deliberate judgment of this Assembly that the Roman Catho- 
lie Church has essentially apostatized from the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and therefore cannot be recognized as a Christian 
Church.” 

In accordance, therefore, with these declarations, the question now sub- 
mitted can only be answered in the negative. 

Such an answer, moreover, is demanded by a careful reference to the 
standards of the Church. The Confession of Faith, chap. 27: 4, affirms 
that “there be only two sacraments ordained by Christ, in the Gospel ; 
that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord ; neither of which may 
be dispensed by any but by a minister of the word lawfully ordained.” 
The Larger Catechism also, 1761, teaches that the sacraments “are to be 
dispensed by ministers of the Gospel and by none other.” 

But the baptism of the Roman Catholic Church is not restricted in its 
performance to ministers. Any individual, in certain cases, man or woman, 
of any sect or denomination, may, if they have a proper intention, and the 
necessity of the case demand, perform this rite; in which case, according 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, it is to be taken as a valid baptism, 
and not to be repeated. In all these instances, of course, we must take 
the opposite ground, and utterly deny their validity; as we maintain that 
baptism is to be dispensed only by lawfully ordained ministers of the 
Gospel. 

The question still occurs, in relation to the ordinary administration of 
the rite by the bishops, priests, and deacons of the Papacy. Are we to 
regard them as ministers of the word lawfully ordained? It is not dented, 
that the Church of Rome, as originally planted, and for a long period in 
the early ages of Christianity, was truly a Church of Christ; and its min- 
isters, true ministers of the Gospel. But the Confession of Faith very 
properly teaches (25:5) that “the present churches under heaven are 
subject both to mixture and error; and some have so degenerated as 
to become no churches of Christ, but synagogues of Satan.” In proof 
of this, reference is made in the margin, to Rev. xviii. 2.“ Babylon the 
great is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” The 
pertinency of this reference depends upon the application of this prophetic 
passage to the Church of Rome, as warranted by nearly the whole body 
of Protestant expositors of the Bible. The doctrine, therefore, of the Con- 
fession of Faith is beyond a doubt, that the Church of Rome has so de- 
generated as to become no church of Christ, but a synagogue of Satan. 

Again; the Confession denies that the ministry of the apostate church 
are ministers of Christ. It teaches (25: 6) that “the Pope of Rome is 
that Antichrist, that man of sin and son of perdition, that exalteth himself 
in the Church against Christ, and all that is called God.” The Pope of 
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Rome, it is well known, claims to be the head and source of all minis- 
terial authority in the Roman Catholic communion; and as such, is recog- 
nized by all the Papal priesthood throughout the world. This priesthood 
derive all their official character and ecclesiastical authority from the 
Pope, and are subject to him in all things spiritual. They are his agents, 
instruments and representatives. Him: they are bound to serve in all 
things. 

But “no man can serve two masters;”? Christ and Antichrist. If the 
Pope is Antichrist, the man of sin, the son of perdition, as the Confession 
maintains, then his servants are not the servants of Christ, his ministers 
are not the “ministers of the word lawfully ordained,” but the ministers 
of the enemy of Christ, and opposers of the blessed Gospel. Their ministry 
tends, and is designed in all things, to extend and establish the kingdom 
of that prince and prelate, than whom the Redeemer has not, according to 
Scripture, a more dangerous foe on earth; to build up that idolatrous 
system that substitutes the creature for the Creator; to uphold the throne 
of him who “ opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God.” They are ministers in a church that is 
drunk with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. 

Such are the teachings of Scripture, and such the declarations of our 
standards in respect to the Roman Catholic Church. To all which may 
very properly be added the palpable fact, that the simple sublime rite, as 
instituted by our Lord, has been so corrupted in the Church of Rome, as 
not only to retain scarcely a single feature of the original ceremony, but 
to present a compound of unscriptural and most dangerous elements. 
They have given it a shape in which no man can recognize the true sacra- 
ment. With chrism and symbolic salt and extreme unction, and the 
mummeries borrowed from the ancient paganism of imperial Rome, they 
pretend both to eject the devil and infuse the Holy Spirit of God. 

The sacraments of the Papacy are seven. The other six we utterly 
reject. In the worship of the mass, with the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
we find no resemblance to the Supper of our Lord. But the same holds 
true of their christening. Why should we admit the one, and reject the 
other? Consistency demands that we repudiate them both. 

Planting ourselves, therefore, on the broad and firm ground of a Pro- 
testant and a pure, Christianity, and believing that the circumstances of 
the Church and of the age demand of us a manly and unambiguous avowal 
of our faith, in relation to the pretensions and abominations of this “ mys- 
tery of iniquity,” this General Assembly solemnly declares their convic- 
tion that the ministers of the Church of Rome are not authorized to 
administer the sacraments ordained by Christ our Lord in the gospel; and 
that the administration of what is denominated baptism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, is not to be recognized as Christian baptism. 

Epwin F. Harrrexp, 
Samvue H. Cox. 
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Minority Report. 


To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, convened at Phila- 
delphia, May, 1854. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee to report upon the ques- 
tion of the validity of baptism, as administered in the Roman Catholic 
Church. This committee has not been called together during the year, 
and it was only a week ago that the report of the majority was presented 
to the undersigned for consideration. It is his conviction that the com- 
mittee were not prepared to make an adequate report. Being unable to 
agree with the recommendation of the majority, he begs leave to offer 
some reasons against their views, and in support of the position that it is 
ineapedient for the Assembly to decide that baptism in the Roman Catholic 
Church is necessarily invalid. The Assembly’s Commitiee on Church 
Polity last year, recommended that “each pastor and session should be 
left as heretofore to decide upon the cases, as they might come before 
them.” 

The report of the majority seems to take for granted that baptism in 
the Papal Church is necessarily Papal baptism. But strictly speaking, 
there is no more a Papal baptism, than there is a Papal doctrine of the 
Trinity. The simple question is, whether baptism may not be valid, 
although administered in the Roman Catholic Church. 

1. A presumptive argument for the affirmative may be derived from the 
almost unanimous consent of the Reformed Churches and theologians. 
The French, Dutch, German and English Churches, the great Reformers, 
divines like Calvin, Turretin and Hooker, admit the validity of such bap- 
tisms, while contending against the corruptions of the Papacy. Only the 
Anabaptists, and they in part on other grounds, in the century of the 
Reformation, advocated the contrary opinion. With the exception of the 
other branch of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, no consi- 
derable Protestant body has taken the position advocated by the majority 
of your committee. Only the strongest reasons, it would seem, could 
authorize the Assembly to decide against such a current of testimony, 
and in favor of such an ecclesiastical novelty. 

2. The report of the majority does not seem to recognize the common 
position that baptism, like marriage, may be valid, even when irregular. 
Even those Churches which insist most strenuously on sacramental grace, 
allow the validity of lay baptism in certain cases. Baptism is esteemed 
valid, when administered as to form, matter and intent, in accordance 
with its original institution. In the Roman Catholic communion, it is 
administered with water, in the name of the Trinity, and as a sign and 
seal of grace. Superstitious additions to the ordinance, while they impair 
its regularity, need not annul its validity. 

3. The same report further claims that the Confession of Faith is con- 
elusive against such validity, since it asserts (27: 4) that baptism can 
only be dispensed by a minister of the Word lawfully ordained. Without 
now remarking upon the question whether a Roman Catholic priest may 
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not be such a minister, which is not necessary to the argument, we find 
no evidence adduced to show that this was intended to exclude irregular 
or lay baptism, in cases of necessity generally allowed. Nor is it at all 
probable that this clause was intended to have a bearing on the question 
in discussion, since the authors of the Confession may be presumed to 
have held the common Protestant position of their times. 

4, Nor when the same report, whose argument is almost exclusively 
based upon the Confession of Faith, asserts that this teaches (25: 5, 6,) 
that the Church of Rome is a “ Synagogue of Satan,” and that the Pope 
is Anti-christ, does this seem to come any nearer to a decision of the 
question. No Protestant ever contended for the validity of this baptism 
on the ground that it is of Papal institution, which it is not; nor on the 
ground that the priests of the Roman Catholic Church receive all their 
authority to administer it from the Pope, which they do not. We allow 
the validity of the ministry and its ordinances in other Episcopal bodies, 
while denying the theory of apostolical succession. Even in a corrupt 
church, an ordinance may be administered according to the institutions of 
Christ and the apostles. 

In its Papal usurpations and sacramental system, the Roman Catholic 
Church has, doubtless, become anti-christian; and it is the duty of Chris- 
tian men to separate themselves from such an apostate body. So thought 
and acted the Reformers of the seventeenth century. But we ought, at 
least, to pause before coming to a decision, which necessitates the infer- 
ence that the Reformers were, and remained unbaptized persons, and that 
the Protestant Churches of the Reformation were made up of unbaptized 
persons. The validity of a Christian rite, administered by a Fenelon, can 
hardly be doubted in consistency in Christian charity. 

5. To establish, then, the possible validity of such baptism, we do not 
even need to claim that the Roman Catholic Church is a true church, or 
its ministers lawful ministers. So far as this church and its ministry are 
Papal, so far are they corrupted and apostate. But on the Protestant 
view of what is essential to the being of a church, we cannot deny to the 
toman Catholic communion the name of a church, despite its manifold 
corruptions. Even a ministry is not essential to the being of a church; 
even in a corrupt church there may be a lawful ministry. Israel, no 
doubt, remained a church, even when apostate. So the Roman Catholic 
Church, in its public confessions, retains Christian truth on fundamental 
Christian doctrines, as the Trinity and the necessity of grace, though 
intermingled and overlaid with fatal errors. But take away the errors 
superinduced by the Papal and sacramental systems, and there still 
remains, in its creeds and ordinances, whatever is essential to the Chris- 
tian faith, or to the due administration of Christian rites. Therefore it is 
still a church, and its ministry lawful, despite its apostacy, and the sacra- 
ment of baptism, when administered therein, according to its institution, 
may be held to be valid. 

If we deny to this communion the name of a Christian church on ac- 
count of its corruptions, we should be compelled in consistency to go still 
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further, and deny the validity of the baptism of the Greek, the Armenian, 
and other corrupt churches, contrary to the convictions and practice 
of all our missionaries in the East, whose work would thus be seriously 
hindered. 

And may it not, in conclusion, be asked, whether it is wise for us in 
this land, in our relations to Roman Catholics, to press so serious and 
doubtful a question to decision, which will only alienate them yet more 
from ourselves. Our policy is to win and not repel them. Only by the 
truth and the power of ‘the Spirit can they be won; shall we, then, show 
ourselves more pertinacious about some administration of a rite than is 
Rome itself? If even the Papacy can allow the validity of lay baptism, 
why may we not allow that baptism, although administered in the Roman 
Catholic Church, may still be valid? 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Henry B. Suita. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, May 18th, 1854. 


A long debate ensued, in which the following gentlemen took 
part: Messrs. Dobie, Rawson, Ledoux, Mills, Fancher, Allen, 
Barnes, Taylor, Clapp, Niles, Beman, Hastings, King, Rouse, 
Riley, Brainerd, Fisher, Riddle, Spear, Boardman, Reid, Knox, 
Snyder, Waterbury, Sherwood, and perhaps others. 

It was held by some of the speakers, that Rome is clearly 


Antichrist, is so considered in Scripture, in our Confession, 
and by decisions of the General Assembly, and hence the only 
consistent course is to declare the ordinances of Rome inva- 
lid. On the other side it was maintained, that Rome, though very 
corrupt, holds some important and even fundamental truths, and 
that the true Church has been connected with this body certainly 
for a long time, and these brethren shrank therefore from con- 
demning her ordinances semper, ubique, et ab omnibus ; a third 
class thought that an authoritative decision, especially when the 
Assembly was not sitting judicially, would be undesirable, as it 
could not bind the consciences of men, and yet might embarrass 
them because of their dislike to oppose the decision of the 
Assembly. The whole subject was, at last, indefinitely post- 
poned. 
MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

The following preamble and resolution, offered by W. S. 
Griffith, Esq., after interesting remarks from Mr. Griffith, Otis 
Allen, Esq., Elisha Taylor, Esq., Dr. Fisher, Dr. Knox and 
Judge Darling, were unanimously adopted : 
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Whereas, it is highly important to our churches, that they be served 
by competent ministers, who shall be free from worldly cares and avoca- 
tions; whereas, the law of Christ expressly declares, “that they which 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,” and that he “that is taught 
in the word” should “ communicate unto him that teacheth in all good 
things,” thus making it the solemn duty, as it is clearly the interest, of 
Christian churches to provide for their ministers a competent and liberal 
support; whereas the cost of the necessities of life has advanced so 
greatly, as so render the salaries heretofore paid to many of our minis- 
ters entirely inadequate, causing to them and to their families great 
anxiety and distress ; and whereas, this subject demands at this time, and 
should not fail to attract, the special attention of every Christian; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the General Assembly earnestly exhort all the churches 
under their care to consider this question in the spirit of Christian fidelity 
and liberality, and to make ample provision for those who minister to 
them in word and doctrine ; stipulating so to increase their compensation, 
when necessary, as to make their salaries fully adequate to their comfor- 
table support, in view of the enhanced expenses of living; and paying 
the amount agreed upon with honorable and Christian promptitude. 


INFIRM MINISTERS. 
The Committee of Bills and Overtures reported a Memorial 


in relation to Infirm Ministers, recommending that it be read,. 
and referred to a special committee of three, to report to the 

next Assembly. The Report was adopted, and Samuel H. 

Perkins, Esq., Hon. Arnold Naudain, M. D., and Hon. William 

Darling were appointed the Committee. 


New DiGEst. 


The Committee of Bills and Overtures reported respecting 
a New Digest, recommending that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare and publish such a digest, if it can be done 
without expense to the Assembly. The report was adopted, 
and Rev. George Duffield, jr.. Rev. Henry Darling, and Rev. 
William E. Moore were appointed the Committee. The Stated 
Clerk was subsequently added to it. 


Forms oF WorRsHIP. 


The Committee of the Assembly of 1853, on Forms of 
Worship, made a Report, which was adopted, and is as follows: 


The Committee appointed to consider the memorial of William Stephen- 
son, on the subject of “Church Music” and “Forms of Worship,” and 
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also an Overture submitted to the last Assembly on the same subject, beg 
leave to report: 

That they unanimously coincide in the opinion, that no action which 
the Assembly can take would be likely to accomplish the result sought to 
be secured, viz.: Uniformity of posture during prayer and singing; a 
standard collection of Church Tunes; and Congregational Singing. A 
greater measure of uniformity, in respect to these and some other par- 
ticulars in our worship, is undoubtedly desirable. It is well, that we 
have a sound theology and a Scriptural worship. It were well, that that 
worship should be conducted in the best possible way, so as to be most 
effectual for edification. But, inasmuch as the Bible does not enjoin pre- 
cisely the tunes to be used, the posture to be adopted, or who shall join in 
the songs of the sanctuary ; leaving these, and many other particulars in 
the conduct of public worship, to be determined by the churches in the 
exercise of their Christian liberty, guided by a sound discretion; and, 
inasmuch as different customs have prevailed in different parts of the 
country, indicating a diversity of judgment and of taste in respect to 
these matters; this diversity of judgment and of taste, and the somewhat 
diverse practices resulting therefrom being more likely to be overcome by 
Christian intercourse, and friendly discussion, and interchange of senti- 
ment, than by legislation; therefore the. Committee would recommend 
no action in the case, and ask to be released from the further considera- 
tion of the subject. 


No JupicraL BusrInEss. 


It gives us great pleasure to state, that the Judicial Com- 
mittee was again discharged, without having any business be- 
fore it. 


REPORTS ON EXTERNAL PROGRESS. 


The Committee on Church Extension recommended, with the 
concurrence of the Assembly, that Presbyteries should in future 
report to the Assembly facts indicating their outward progress, 
and that these facts should be incorporated into the Narrative 
of the State of Religion, so far as they may be of special inte- 
rest to the churches. 


DEATH OF Dr. GILBERT. 


A committee consisting of Dr. Parker, Dr. Brainerd and 
Mr. Barnes, were appointed to prepare a suitable minute in 
reference to the decease of Rev. E. W. Gilbert, D. D. The 
committee subsequently reported as follows, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“‘ Whereas, it has pleased God, since the last General Assem- 
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bly, to remove to his heavenly rest, Rev. Eliphalet W. Gilbert, 
D. D., the late Permanent Clerk of this body; therefore, 

Resolved, That we record in our minutes our testimony to 
his great worth, his sound piety, and his unselfish regards for 
the interests of the whole Church, as well as fidelity in dis- 
charging the duties of his office; and that, while we deplore 
his loss, we desire that this unexpected bereavement may be 
felt by us all as a solemn admonition to be ever prepared for 
the coming of our Lord. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed to send to the 
family of Dr. Gilbert, a copy of these resolutions.” 

It is peculiarly interesting to us, that the three Associate 
Editors of the Review were appointed to draw up this testi- 
monial. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 


A letter was received from the Synod of the United Evan- 
gelical Churches of France. The letter was read and a reply 
forwarded. Both letters were ordered to be inserted in the 
Appendix, and Dr. Stearns, of Newark, N. J., who is travelling 


in Europe, was appointed a delegate to meet the Synod, at 
Mazamet, Department du Tarn, in August next. 


We now draw to the closing scenes, and as we do so, we feel 
how difficult it is to describe them, so that our friends who 
were not present may understand the spirit of that great occa- 
sion. No one who was there, we are quite sure, will ever for- 
get them. 

Resolutions had been offered by Mr. Griffith, looking to the 
immediate completion of the Church Erection Fund, when 

Rev. Grosvenor W. Heacock, of Buffalo, rose to speak in 
their favor. He said he should now go most cordially for the 
fund; he felt himself associated with a band of brethren who 
were honestly laboring for the upbuilding of Christ’s Church. 
They might differ in opinion, but it was such difference as be. 
longed to brethren in Christ. He felt that he should return 
strengthened in heart, strengthened in his attachment to the 
Church, determined to act for its welfare. His people would 
codperate with him. He could present to them such a report 
as that they would rejoice to do all they céuld for this noble 
cause and every other in which our Church was engaged. 
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Mr. Tiffany, of Indiana, then delighted the Assembly with 
a real western speech. He said that when any one wished to 
manifest a friendly spirit towards the inmates of a log cabin 
in the West, he drove a nail into the end of the building, and 
hung up his hat on it. We mean, said he, to drive a nail into 
every one of the hundreds and thousands of churches that 
may be built, in all time, by this fund, and hang our hat on 
every one. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Virginia, spoke for the South. They had 
had fears and misgivings, but now they felt themselves among 
brethren. They could now return and urge upon every church 
to contribute of their best ability to this fund. The North and 
the South, the East and the West, could meet together and 
rejoice in the confidence of brethren. 

After the adoption of this paper, Dr. Parker offered the 
resolutions of thanks to the families of Philadelphia, the Trus- 
tees of the Church, and others who had promoted the comfort 
of the Assembly, and to the Moderator. 

Dr. Beman rose to second the resolutions. He remarked 
that he could do so with the more freedom, because Philadel- 
phia hospitality was no new thing to him. He had first en- 
joyed it in 1822, and he had been a member of eleven Assem- 
blies here. He could testify with a full heart, that Philadelphia 
had now earned her name—brotherly love. I did not, he said, 
come here at this time, willingly. My Presbytery pressed me 
into the service. But I thank God that I came. We all have 
reason to be grateful that we are here. We have seen the 
hand of God. He has granted us a delightful family union. 
There has been no dictation; we have had no fear of each other; 
we have expressed our feelings freely and in love. We have dis- 
appointed all the croaking prophets, who have predicted the 
fall of our Church. We have transacted a vast amount of im- 
portant practical business, without a note of discord. We go 
from hence as I never saw an Assembly separate. And now 
we shall continue and exist as a Church, as long as God has 
occasion for our efforts in the great work of saving the world. 

Dr. Brainerd responded in behalf of Philadelphia. I could 
not, he said, allow the Assembly to separate without expressing 
our feelings, and especially those of the families who have en- 
deavored to compensate you for your absence from home, by 
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creating other homes for you. They reciprocate every feeling 
which has been expressed by Dr. Beman. The effect of the 
meeting of this Assembly upon the city has been most happy. 
The wisdom, the kindness and the piety of the Assembly 
have been the theme of conversation, and the impression has 
found its way into the public press. Even where there had 
previously been little kind feeling, where there had been per- 
haps too much disposition to watch us with an eye scarce 
friendly, there have sprung up feelings of a different nature. 
You have commended yourselves to all men. And, Mr. Mode- 
rator, Philadelphians have rejoiced to see you here occupying 
the position to which the assembled Presbyterian Church has, 
by acclamation, called you. To this city you gave the dew of 
your youth, and the first freshness of your manlier powers, and 
to you is owing in no small degree that public sentiment which 
here sustains us now. Faithful as you have always been to our 
cause, never swerving an instant from those high principles we 
have upborne amid so much contumely and misrepresentation, 
we rejoice to gather in affection around you as your children 
in the Lord, and to crown you now with the highest honors of 
our Church. 

The Moderator, appearing as if deeply moved, said that he had 
feelings that he could not trust himself to express. He claimed 
no merit but sincerity, no desert except what came from an hon- 
est desire to serve our beloved Church, and its Lord. He was 
aware that, from a want of familiarity with business, he had com- 
mitted errors, and he had been greatly indebted to the Assembly 
for its indulgence. He had never, he said, under any circum- 
stances, experienced purer enjoyment in the exercise of bro- 
therly love, than since this Assembly had convened. He could 
only bless God and say, “ Behold how good and how pleasant 
it ts, for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

All present rose and sang the hymn, “ Blest be the tie that 
binds,” and the Moderator, with prayer, and the Apostolic 
Benediction, dissolved the Assembly, and directed another, 
chosen in like manner, to convene in the city of St. Louis, on 
the third Thursday of May, 1855. 

Thus ended the great Assembly of 1854. God grant us 
many such ! 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


Bishop Ridley’s MS. reply to Bishop Hooper’s “Book to the 
Council against the use of those Habits, which were then used by the 
Church of England in her sacred Ministry,” 1550, is about to be 
published by the Parker Society, in the second volume of the Writ- 
ings of Bradford, edited by A. Townsend. The work of Bishop 
Hooper is not known to be in existence. 

The two following works are announced in the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
as wanting a publisher. 1. “A Syriac-English Lexicon to the New 
Testament and the Book of Psalms,” arranged alphabetically, with the 
derivatives referred to their proper roots, and a comparison of the 
principal words in the cognate languages. 2. “ A Syriac-English 
Grammar,” translated and abridged from Hoffmann’s larger work. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, F. 8. A., of Liverpool, having purchased the 
“ Faussett Collection,” is about to publish a volume entitled, “Saxon 
Antiquities from the Kentish Tumuli,” edited by M. C. Roach Smith; 
the subscription price is two guineas. Notes and Queries. 

A number of documents illustrating the Cromwellian period, is 
said to have been discovered in the Lambeth Library. Of their char- 
acter or value no account has yet been given.—Condé’s valuable 
“History of the Arabs in Spain,” translated by Mrs. Jonathan Foster, 
in 8 vols.; the first has appeared in Bohn’s Library.—The twenty- 
eighth volume of the Surtees Society Publications is, “The Pontifical 
of Egbert, Archbishop of York,’ 732-766, now first published from 
a MS. in the Imperial Library, Paris.—H. G. Liddell has in prepara- 
tion a History of the Roman Republic, from the close of the Second 
Punic War to the death of Sylla, in two volumes. 

Edward Greswell, B. D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
has just published an important chronological work. ‘ Origines 
Kalendariae Italicae; Nundinal Calendars of Ancient Italy; Nundinal 
Calendar of Romulus; Calendar of Numa Pompilius and of the Decem- 
virs; Irregular Roman Calendar and the Julian Correction. With 
Tables of the Roman Calendar, from U. C. 4 of Varro, B. C. 740, to 
U. C. 1108, A. D. 355.” 4 vols., 8vo., £2. Also, “ Preliminary 
Address of the Origines, &c., with some further observations.” These 
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works are published at the University Press, Oxford, by John Henry 
Parker. Mr. Greswell is the author of the ‘ Fasti Temporis 
Catholici,” 5 vols., 1842.—At the same press has been issued a new 
edition of the “Synodus Anglicana,”’ by Edmund Gibson, D. D., after- 
wards Bishop of London, edited by Edward Cardwell, D. D., Principal 
of St. Alban’s Hall. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Kingsley’s “ Lectures on Alexandria and her Schools,’ delivered 
in Edinburgh, in one volume, 8vo.—F. A. Neale, “Islamism, its Rise 
and Progress.” 2 vols., 8vo.—Mr. Madden announces as nearly 
ready, “A Turkish Grammar, Reading Lessons and Vocabulary,” 
by W. B. Barker, Professor of Arabic, Turkish, &¢., at Eton Col- 
lege.—Memoirs of Rev. James Weithecht, late missionary in Bengal, 
of J. J. Gurney and of Amelia Opie, have been recently published.— 
Messrs. Griffin & Co., announce a new “ General Biography.” 

L. Wiese, “German Letters on English Education,” which is re- 
viewed in the “ Studien und Kritiken,” the third number for 1854, 
in highly commendatory terms, has been translated into English by 
W. D. Arnold, and published by Longman. 209 pp., 4s. 6d.—Rev. 
John Forbes, LL. D., “The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture; or 
Scripture Parallelism exemplified in an Analysis of the Decalogue, the 
Sermon on the Mount,” &c.—Rey. J. B. Marsden, author of the His- 
tory of the Puritans, in two vols., is engaged upon a “ History of the 
Various Denominations of the Christian World” from early times. 

Dr. Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures in Berlin, 
has enlarged his well known work, “ Art and Artists in England,’ 
into three volumes. ‘The Treasures of Art in Great Britain, being 
an account of the chief Collections of Paintings, Drawings, Sculp- 
tures and Illuminated MSS.” It contains an account of twenty-eight 
collections in and near London, of nineteen in other parts of England, 
and of seven in Scotland, in addition to those described in his former 
work. This work wiil be the standard handbook on the subject. 

The second volume of George Finlay’s ‘‘ History of the Byzantine 
and Greek Empires,” contains from 1057 to the Sack of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders in 1204, and from 1204 to the Capture by 
the Turks under Mohammed in 1453.—Bernard William Mac Cabe, 
“Catholic History of England; its Rulers, Clergy and Poor before 
the Reformation, as described by the Monkish Historians.”’ The third 
volume of this work, from Edward the Martyr to the Norman Con- 
quest, has been published. It is bya Roman Catholic, and a work of 
diligent research, letting the old monkish writers tell their own tale— 
Ewald’s introductory volume on the “History of the People of 
Israel,” is to be published by Mr. Chapman, with additions and 
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emendations by the author, for the English version. Mr. Chapman 
has also issued, “‘ The Sphere and Duties of Government,” translated 
from the German of Baron Wilhelm y. Humboldt, by Joseph Coult- 
hard. 

Dr. Bunsen’s work on Hippolytus and his Age, is to appear in a 
new edition, in seven vols.; two on Hippolytus, or “The Beginnings 
and Progress of Christianity ;” two on the “ Philosophy of Language 
and Religion;” three of “ Analecta Ante-Nicaena,” viz., “ Reliquiae 
Literariae,” ‘Reliquiae Canonice” and “Reliquiae Liturgice.” This 
seems a better arrangement of the multifarious learning and materials 
of the work, than that of the former edition.—The “Theologica Ger- 
manica, which setteth forth many fair Lineaments of Divine Truth, 
and saith very lofty and lovely Things of a perfect life,” so renowned 
in German literature, one of the mystic treasures of the fourteenth 
century, loved by Luther, has been translated by Susannah Wink- 
worth, with a preface by Charles Kingsley, and a letter from the 
Chevalier Bunsen. Another translation of this work is announced.— 
The second volume of Bunsen’s “Egypt’s Place in Universal His- 
tory,” in the English version of C. H. Cottrel, Esq., comprising the 
second and third volumes of the original German, is announced. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce’s treatise on the “ Holy Eucharist,” is ex- 
amined by “Theophilus Secundus,” and shown to be “ inconsistent 
alike with Reason, with Scripture and the Church; and his unsound 
views of the Holy Trinity exposed.””—The first two volumes of Dr. 
Gordon’s posthumous work, “ Christ as made known to the Ancient 
Church,” are occupied with the Historical Books; the Prophetical are 
to follow in two additional volumes.—A postolic Succession overthrown 
and Evangelical Succession established, by a comparison of the quali- 
fications assigned by Jesus Christ to the Apostles and their Successors, 
&e. 96 pp., 5s.—The Life of Saint Francis Assisi. 2 vols., 12mo., 
8s.—E. Churtin, Book of Psalms in English Verse, and in Measures 
suited for Sacred Music. 12mo., 468 pp., 7s. 6d. 

The “ Hulsean Lectures” for 1854, by M. Cowie, on “Scripture 
Difficulties,” have been issued by the Rivingtons.—The “ Donnelian 
Lecture” for 1853, before the University of Dublin, by W. De Burgh, 
“On the Early Prophecies of a Redeemer, from the First Promise to 
the Prophecies of Moses.” 178 pp., 8vo., 5s.—The third volume of 
the “ Keclesiastical History of England and Normandy,” by Oedericus 
Vitalis, with the Introduction of Guizot, translated by T. Forester, 
in Bohn’s Antiq. Library.—J. R. Prettyman, “The Church of Eng- 
land and Erastianism since the Reformation.” 874 pp., 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The author of the “ Plurality of Worlds,’ has published a “ Sup- 
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plement” to the same, with the title, “ Dialogue on the Plurality of 
Worlds.” 1s.—R. C. Trench, “Synonyms of the New Testament,” 
republished in this country.—Robert Owen, “The New Existence of 
Man upon the Earth,” the first part, with an autobiography.—Prof. 
Creasy, ‘The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution,” a 
new edition.—‘‘Irvingism and Mormonism tested by Scripture,” 
Rey. Emilius Guers.—The third edition of Rev. Joseph Gilbert’s, 
“The Christian Atonement—its Basis, Nature and Bearings.””—Rev. 
William Jay’s Autobiography is announced, edited by Dr. Redford 
and John Angell James. 

Owen’s “Theologoumena,” with thirteen sermons never before 
published, appear in a new volume of the Johnstone and Hunter’s 
edition of his Works.—The latest Discoveries in Palestine; Narrative 
of a Journey through Syria and Palestine in 1851-2, by C. W. M. 
Van De Velde, late Lieutenant Royal Dutch Navy. 2 vols., 8vo.— 
Robert Knight, ‘A Critical Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans,” in 1 vol.—Rev. Wm. Trollope, Commentary on Acts, 
second edition—Supplement to “ Vacation Rambles,” by T. N. Tal- 
fourd. The Castilian; an historical Tragedy, by T. N. Talfourd.— 
Swedenborg, a Biography and Exposition, by E. P. Hood.—Dr. John 
Pye Smith’s Syllabus of Lectures, ‘ First Lines in Christian Theo- 
logy,” have at length been issued in one volume. The high reputation 
of the author, representing that aspect of English Theology most in 
harmony with the Evangelical views prevailing in our own country, 
will undoubtedly attract attention to this work, which has been re- 
issued by Gould & Lincoln in Boston, in a handsome octavo volume. 

Dr. Candlish has published “ An Examination of Mr. Maurice’s 
Theological Essays,” in one volume, which is much commended.— 
Mr. Maurice has published, or is about to publish, several new works, 
“The Unity of the New Test.”” “Lectures on Literature,” and “Lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History.”—P. G. Dove, Esq., so well known 
by his “Theory of Human Progression,” has further developed his 
views, in the “ Elements of Political Science,” in two books; the 
first book containing the Method, the second the Doctrine.—Rev. J. 
E. Riddle, author of Ecclesiastical Chronology and Christian Anti- 
quities, has prepared a “ History of the Papacy,” in 2 vols.—Dugald 
Stewart’s Works are to appear in a new edition, under the accomplish- 
ed editorship of Sir William Hamilton. Among other new treatises 
in it, is one on Political Economy. The first volume has appeared, 
containing the “Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy,” with 
many additions—W. W. Harvey, ‘History and Theology of the 
Three Creeds,” in two volumes, one of the new Cambridge manuals. 
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—‘ Psychological Inquiries” on the connection between mind and 
body, is ascribed to Mr. Helps, author of “ Friends in Council.”’— 
John Calvin’s “Treatise on Relics,” has been translated and published 
in Edinburgh ; it was originally translated into English in 1561. 


GERMANY. 


The third “ Heft” of the “Studien u. Kritiken,” for 1854, con- 
tains the continuation of Schéberlein’s Discussion of the Principles of 
Evangelical Worship; a valuable Exposition of Schelling’s Mono- 
theism by Bauerheim, on the basis of his recent lectures, and ex- 
pounding the relation of Schelling’s views to the Trinity ; Thenius 
on the Songs of Degrees in their bearing upon the time in which the 
Psalms were composed; Baur, on the Transformation in the recent 
German method of treating education as a science, on the basis of a 
work by Wiese on “ English Education,” which latter work has been 
recently translated into English. 

Niedner’s “ Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie,” 2tes Heft, has a 
continuation of Dr. Lechler’s valuable treatise on Wycliffe and the 
Lollards, and a History of the “True Inspiration-Churches,” from 
1688 to 1850, by Max Goebel. This last article reveals some curious 
details of these churches, which originated with the refugees of French 
persecution. , 

Sartorius, ‘Doctrine of the Person and Work of Christ,” the sixth 
edition.—Umbreit’s recent work on “Sin,” was begun as an Old Tes- 
tament commentary on the Epistle to the Romans; it gives the doc- 
trine of Sin, and the history of the words describing it, as contained 
in the Old Testament.—Perthe’s “Life of Chrysostom,” is a work 
for popular use, on the basis of the investigation of Neander and 
Behringer.—Dr. A. Tholuck’s work on the History of Rationalism, 
the second division of the first part, ‘“‘ Academic History of the Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, Swiss and Dutch Universities.” 400 pp. 8vo. 

Dr. G. M. Dursch, “ Aesthetics of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages in Germany.” 546 pp. 8vo.—Th. Mommsen, “ History of 
Rome.” Vol. I. 644 pp.—Dr. G. F. Grotefend, “ Explanation of 
Babylonian Inscriptions from Behistun,” and “ Explanation of Two 
Writings of Nebuchadnezzar,” with lithographs. 27 and 44 pages.— 
The XXIV Vol. of the Works of Frederic the Great, being the ninth 
volume of his Correspondence.—H. Leo, ‘“ Lectures on the German 
People and Empire,” a series of Academic lectures. Vol. I—The 
third edition of the second volume of Stahl’s “Philosophie das 
Rechts,” with the title “ The Law and State on the Basis of Chris- 
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tianity.”—The eleventh edition of Prof. F. Walter’s “ Text-book of 
the Canon Law of all the Christian Confessions.” 8vo. 696 pp.—A. 
Monod’s “ Five Sermons on Paul,” have been translated into Ger- 
man.—The third edition of Ernst Rein' old’s “System of Metaphy- 
sics.” 415 pp.—The first volume of the second edition of Meagel’s 
‘History of the Germans since the Reformation.” —The thirty-second 
volume of Dr. Ed. Vekse’s “ History of the German Courts, since 
the Reformation,” being the fifth part of the “History of the 
Courts of the House of Saxony.” 

J. M. Bernatz, “ Pictures and Sketches from A®thiopia,” is an im- 
portant and expensive work, in folio. 56 Thalers—A “ Text-Book on 
Psychology,” by L. George. 8vo. 23 Thalers. The author is known 
by an ingenious treatise on the “ Senses.” —L. von Lancizolle, “Tdeas, 
Reflections and Meditations, from the Writings of Schleiermacher.” 
8vo.—Wiseman’s “ Essays,” are in the course of translation and pub- 
lication in German; two volumes have been issued.—Karl Gustav v. 
Rudloff, “History of the Reformation in Scotland,” published in 1847, 
is now re-issued in two volumes. This is one of several works on 
Scotland, produced in Germany in recent years, by such men as Sack, 
Von Gemberg and Weber.—G. Waitz, “ History of Sleswick-Hol- 
stein.” Vol. 2. Pt. 2. 

The Programme of the ‘ Handels-Lehranstalt,” Leipsick, 1853, 
contains “ Notes and Queries on the Ormulum,” by Dr. Moricke, a 
zealous studeut of early German and Anglo-Saxon literature. This 
Ormulum is an Anglo-Saxon work, lately edited for the first time, from 
the original MS. in the Bodleian Library, by Robert M. White, D. D., 
formerly Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo.—T. O. Weigel of Leipsic, has in press, A. Dillmann’s 
“ Grammatica Algyptiaca.”—An abridged edition of Ochler’s Ter- 
tullian, containing only the revised text without the notes, is to appear 
in one volume.—Dr. A. Dillmann, “ The Book of Enoch, translated 
and interpreted,” in one volume.—Dr. A. Schweizer, “The Central 
Protestant Doctrines, as developed within the Reformed (Calv.) Church. 
The first half, the xvith century.” Dr. S. is the author of a work 
in two volumes, on the Doctrinal System of the Calvinistie Churches, 
which is a very valuable repertory for the history of the Reformed 
Theology. The present work is the fruit of most careful study. 

Albert Dressel had edited the so-called ‘“ Homilies’ of Clement of 
Rome, twenty in number, with the text revised after the Ottobonian 
codex.—Dr. W. Gass, “ History of the Protestant Theology, in its 
relations to Theology in general.” Vol. I. This, with the work of 
Schweizer, are valuable contributions to the history of Protestant 
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Theology.—The seventh edition of Hase’s Church History has just 
appeared, in one volume.—The Roman Catholic “ Church-Lexicon,” 
edited by Wetzer and Welte, has reached the 150th He/t.—Wiesinger 
on the Epistle of James, forms the frst part of the sixth volume of 
Olshausen’s “Commentary to the New Testament.”—G. Uhlhorn, 
“The Homilies and Recognitions of Clement of Rome, their Origin 
and Contents.” 8vo.—Prof. W. Neumann, “ Jeremiah of Anathoth, 
after the Masoretic text.” 1.1. Introd. and first chapter. 
Gregorii Nysseni doctrina de hominis natura illustravit et cum 
Origeniana comparavit E, G. Moeller.—“ The Gothic Runie Alpha- 
bet,” by Dr. Kirchhoff, second edition, enlarged by an “ Essay on the 
Origin of the Runic Characters.””-—K. R. Hagenbach, the third volume 
of the new edition of “ Lectures on the Character and History of the 
Xeformation,” with the title, ‘‘ Evangelical Protestantism in its His- 
torical Development,” 8vo.—G. Lekebusch, “‘ Composition and Origin 
of the Acts, investigated anew.” 8vo.—Dr. J. Richers, “ History of 
the Creation, Paradise and the Flood.” Gen. i.—ix., 8vyo.— Bibliotheca 
Patrum Graecorum dogmatica, Vol. II., containing works by Basil 
and Gregory of Nazianzum.—“ Bibliotheca Tamulica,” to comprise 
he chief Tamul works. Vol. L., 200 pp. 
The first volume of the Grimms’ “ German Lexicon,” is completed 
about half through the letter B, in 1823 pages, and adorned with 
portraits of the brothers——Hammer Purgstall, ‘“ Literary History 
of the Arabs,” the fifth volume of the second division, 1115 pages, 
4to.—W. O. Dietlein, “ Lectures on Prot-stantism and Catholicism.” 
8vo., 243 pp.—H. Ewald, “Treatise on the Origin, etc., of the 
AKthiopie Book of Enoch,” 4to., 78 pp.—Dr. M. F. Rampf, “The 
Epistle of Jude,” 432 pp.—Prof. C. Schwarz, “ Lessing as a Theolo- 
gian.”” 232 pp.—Prof. L. Striimpell, “ History of the Theoretic 
Philosophy of the Greeks.” First vol. 424 pp.—Dr. Theod. Mundt, 
“History of the German Orders, in their Social Development and 
Political Representation.”—C. W. Croeger, History of the Moravians. 
Part 3. 1760—1801, with a sketch to 1822.—A new and enlarged 
edition of Dr. J. U. Wirth’s “ Philosophical Studie:.’’—*“ Compara- 
tive Tables of Christian and Mohammedan Chronology,” for the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, by Dr. F. Wiistenfeld. 53 pp. 4to.—“ Free 
Masonry, and the Evangelical Ministry,” is a pamphlet ascribed to 
Prof. Hengstenberg; replied to by A. W. Bullrich, under the title 
“ Religion and the Church.” 
The first volume of Dr. J. P. Large’s History of the Church, em- 
bracing the Apostolic Period, has been completed by the publication 
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of the second part of the second division. It enters fully into the 
questions raised by the recent criticisms of Baur and others.—Tisch- 
endorf has published new editions of his “Codex Amiantinus: Nov. 
Test. latine Interprete Hieronymo,” the text unchanged, but with 
alterations in the Introduction, 4to xlvi. and 421 pp.; and of his 
“ Synopsis Evangelica,” for university use.—Dr. J. G. Gallois, “ His- 
tory of the City of Hamburg,” the first history of the city, from 
authentic sources.—Dr. Sepp, Prof. in Munich, “ Heathenism and 
its Importance to Christianity.” 3 vols. 8vo.—Franz Palacky, “ His- 
tory of Bohemia,” the third volume, comprising the period, 1431— 
1439.—Dr. J. W. Krummacher, ‘New Sermons.” Vol. 2. “The 
Passion of Christ.”—Solomon’s Song, ‘‘ German translation, com- 
mentary, and critical edition of the text, by Dr. Ernst Meier.—The 
third volume of Didot’s edition of “ Aristotelis Opera Omnia.” 


FRANCE. 


Count d’Haussonville, “ History of the Re-union of France and 
Lorraine,” vol. i. 8vo. The work to be in two volumes.—Hippolyte 
Castille, ‘‘ History of the Second French Republic.” vol. i. 8vo.— 
Paul Dupont, “ History of Printing.” 2 vols. 8vo.—L. A. Sédillot, 
«‘ History of the Arabs.” 2 vols, 18mo.—Emile Chevalet, ‘The Book 
of Job.” 12mo.—A. Bost, “ Memoirs on the History of the Religious 
Awakening in the Protestant Churches of Switzerland and France.” 
Vol. I.—Perrone’s “ Protestantism and the Rule of Faith,” so highly 
applauded by Romanists, is to be translated into French, by the Abbé 
Peltier. The first volume has been published.—The forty-eighth 
volume of Abbé Migne’s “ New Theol. Encyclopedia,” is a “ Dic- 
tionary of Cosmogony and Paleontology.”—Alfred Sudre, “ His- 
tory of Sovereignty,’ a treatise on political institutions. Vol. I. 
Antiquity. 

Capefigue’s History of the Church is continued by the issue of the 
first volume of the “History of the four last Centuries.”—Abbé 
Gaume, “The Influence of Christianity on the Family.” 2 vols, 8vo. 
—Beaurepaire, “ Essay upon the Religious Asylum in the Roman 
Empire, and under the French Monarchy.” 8vo.—Leibnitz, ‘‘ Letters 
and inedited Treatises” 8vo.—The seventh part of Vol. VII. of Didot’s 
new edition of Stephanus’ “Thesaurus Greece Lingue,” edited by 
Hase and the Dindorfs.—Beulé, “The Acropolis of Athens.” 2 vols. 
8vo.—T. de Mello, “ Intellectual History of the Empire of Russia.” 
8vo. 7 fr.—Am. Pichot, “Charles V.; History of his Private and 
Public Life, of his Abdication and Cloister Retreat.” 8vyo. 8 fr.— 
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E. M. de St. Hilaire, “ Popular History of the Imperial Guard.” 
10 f—C. Heumann, “ History of Christopher Columbus, or the Dis- 
covery of America.”—A new edition of de Maistre’s “Letters to a 
Russian Gentleman upon the Spanish Inquisition.—The ninth volume 
of “ Memoirs and Correspondence of Joseph, King of Spain.””—Count 
de Ficquelmont, “The Religious Aspect of the Oriental Question.” 

G. Gaudy, “ History of France.” Vol. II. 8 fr—kKd. and J. de Gon- 
court, “ History of French Society during the Revolution.” 8vo. 5 fr. 
—Mary Lafon, “ Ancient and Modern Rome, from its Foundation to 
the Present Times. 20 francs.—J. H. Michon, “Sacred Travels in 
the East.” 2 vols. 8vo. 10 fr.—L. de Backer, “‘The Religion of the 
North of France before its conversion to Christianity.” 8vo.—F, 
Bouillier, “History of the Cartesian Philosophy.” Vol. I. By the 
author of the “Cartesian Revolution,” 1842.—G. Colin, ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Comparative Physiology of Domesticated Animals.” Vol 1. 
8vo.—X. H. de Hell, “‘ Travels in Turkey and Persia, by order of 
the French Government,” 1846-8. Vol. I. Part 1—A. Bouchot, 
“‘ History of Portugal and its Colonies.” 18mo. 4 fr.—Abbé Cacheux, 
“Philosophical Studies upon the Church.” 12mo.—H. Castille, 
“ History of the Second French Republic.” Vol. I. 8vo.—Abbé 
Cochet, Inspector of Monuments at Dieppe, has published “ Subter- 
ranean Normandy, or Notices of Roman and French Cemeteries, 
examined in Normandy,” with 17 plates. 

The first volume of the new edition of Calvin’s Commentaries on 
the New Testament, containing the Synopsis of the Gospels, has been 
published: its text is that of the Geneva edition of 1561. The work 
will be comprised in four volumes.—N. Roussel, “A Comparison of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Nations, in respect to prosperity, in- 
telligence and morals.” Vol. I.—A. Pichot, “Charles V., Chronicles 
of his Life, his Abdication and Retreat to the Cloister.” 8vo. This is 
to be followed by a work on the Wars of Charles V. with Sultan, 
Pope and Kings. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Homiletics; or the Theory of Preaching. By A. Vinet, 
D. D. Translated and edited by Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York. Ivison & Phin- 
ney. 1854. pp. 524. 


This, of course, is the companion to the Pastoral Theology by the 
same author and translator, of which we have spoken so fully. Our 
space only allows us to say, that it has the characteristic excellences 
of the former. 

When we think what eloquence is, and what the Most High Him- 
self has involved in the right kind of preaching, it will be seen that 
we can hardly overrate a work of the first class on these subjects. 
Preaching, on the whole, Dr. Skinner thinks, has been improving, 
but so far from being in advance of other activities, it has hardly 
kept pace with them. Few will differ with him when he says, that 
there is no object of deeper interest, than that preaching should be 
such as to have “a just adaptation to humanity in its present ex- 
cited and over active state, and a controlling power over all the 
changes which, with such unparalleled rapidity, are coming to pass 
every where in the world.” Vinet was deeply impressed with the 
necessity of bringing the eloquence of the pulpit thus to suit and 
control the age, and this is one prominent reason with Dr. Skinner 
for desiring the circulation of this admirable work. 


II. A Shoulder to the Wheel of Progress; being Essays, Lec- 
tures and Miscellanies upon Themes of the Day. By Wm. 
Maxwell Wood, M. D., Surgeon U.S. Navy. Author of “ The 
True Sources of Subordination,” ‘Wandering Sketches in 
South America, Polynesia, &c.” Buffalo: Derby, Orton & 
Milligan. Auburn: Derby & Miller. pp. 291. 


Dr. Wood has, under this somewhat quaint yet stirring title, here 
gathered together a number of his scattered publications. One cannot 
judge Dr. Wood, as a writer, with perfect fairness ; his character pre- 
judices the critic in his favor. A heart full of genuine sympathy for 
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the people, their progress and improvement, is joined to mind and 
manners that stamp the gentleman. 

Some of the themes are, ‘‘ The practical Influences of Popular In- 
stitutions,” ‘Popular Education,” “ Historical Sketch of Erie 
County,” “Grog Ration of the Navy,” “Profession of Medicine.” 
‘¢The Naval Institutions of a Republic,” we noticed in our first number. 
In all, the side of hope and progress, patriotism, morality and religion 
is taken ; the suggestions are marked by an excellent common sense 
and true judgment of the necessities of the country, while the spirit 
that animates them, is such as finds its way straight to the heart. 


III. Oriental and Sacred Scenes, from Notes of Travel in 
Greece, Turkey and Palestine. By Fisher Howe. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1854. pp. 408. 


This volume is “got up” beautifully, finely bound and printed, with 
maps and colored engravings. Mr. Howe isa ruling elder in the Church 
of Brooklyn, which lately enjoyed the labors of Dr. Cox. He spent a 
considerable time in travelling in Europe and the East, interested in 
classic, and especially in Scripture scenes. These he describes accu- 
rately, as he saw, and was interested in them. One of the chapters 
was originally published in our Review, “ Dates the ‘Wild Honey’ of 
John the Baptist.” 

Mr. Howe states at p. 378, that he and his party, among whom 
was “a physician of distinction and intelligence,” in the desert, 
under a perfect equilibrium of the atmosphere, at night, heard the 
circulation of the blood. He thus describes it. “The rushing blood 
that sweeps through my veins, especially through the head, has waked 
up a sound within me, like the rushing of many waters! A minute’s 
endurance, and each exclaims, ‘ How wonderful!’ The phenomenon, 
hardly believed, had been realized most satisfactorily.” The profits 
of the work are to be appropriated to the missionary cause. 


IV. The Attractions of the World to come. By Alfred Bry- 
ant, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Niles, Mich. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. pp. 308. 


Mr. Bryant has a pleasant, and who will not say, a wise object ? 
The idea of his book is something like that of Dr. Chalmers’ great 
sermon on “The expulsive Power of a new Affection.” If men can 
be brought to feel that the world to come, offers attractions immeasur- 
ably exceeding the present, will they not find themselves drawn 
thitherward? To accomplish this, he aims to make our conceptions 
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of the Unseen, as definite as possible. He discusses the Immortality 
of the Soul, the Intermediate State, the Resurrection, Judgment, 
Heaven, Hell. 

Mr. Bryant’s mind is of the calm, contemplative cast. He delights 
to meditate on religious themes, especially on the glory of God and 
the great things He will do with, and for His people. And he would 
fain, sinking worldly things into comparative insignificance, draw men 
to magnanimity by such contemplation. 


V. The United States Grinnell Arctic Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. By Dr. E. K. Kane, U. 8. N. Charts 
and 200 wood cuts. New York: Harpers. 1854. . 


This book has a strange fascination. The slumberous ice-bergs, 
the pack, the seals, stout Sir John Ross, Upernavik, the hummocks 
and floes, all become part of one’s consciousness, as if we had made 
the voyage ourselves. The book is certainly not faultless. There is 
rather too much display of science ; too many unusual words ; the de- 
tails of similar occurences too minute, and yet so attractive is it, that 
we are inclined to think Dr. Kane not only a brave and enterprizing 
person, but something very like a man of genius. If any one should 
ask us whether he should read the Grinnell Expedition, we should 
reply, “by all means.” If any body can find Sir John Franklin, we 
are inclined to back Dr. Kane. 


VI. Louis XVII; his Life, his Sufferings, his Death. The 
Captivity of the Royal Family in the Temple. By A. De 
Beauchesne. Translated and edited by W. Hazlitt, Esq. 
Embellished. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co. pp. 432, 480. 


This is the large work of Beauchesne, with all the documents to 
prove the death of the Dauphin. It is, of course, elaborately anti- 
Williams. It is indispensable to those who would read both sides, 
that after examining everything presented by Mr. Hanson, they 
should take up M. Beauchesne. 

The same publishers have also issued an abridgment of the larger 
work, called: The Bourbon Prince. The History of the Royal 
Dauphin, Louis XVII. of France, pp. 202; which presents the mate- 
rial parts of the former, in about one-fourth of the space. 


VII. History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; from 
the Letters and Journals of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir Hudson 
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Lowe, and official Documents not before made public. By 
William Forsyth, M. A., &e. New York: Harpers. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott, Grambo & Co. pp. 635, 672. 


This is the English, and of course, the unpopular side of the St. 
Helena question, It is very full, minute and elaborate, and quite in- 
dispensable to any one who would satisfy himself as to the merits of 
the case. That Sir Hudson Lowe had a most painful and difficult 
task to perform, no one we presume, will deny, and the book certainly 
makes some impression in his favor. The popular French and Ame- 
rican term, “the jailor,”’ gives a wrong impression of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Though narrow-minded and martinet-like, he was still an 
English gentleman. There is a great deal of frivolous detail, but 
still the work cannot fail to be interesting. It may be considered 
semi-official. “‘ Thirty folio volumes and several large boxes” of MSS. 
were carefully examined, and full access had to the Lowe and Gov- 
ernment documents. 


VIII. The Catacombs of Rome, as illustrating the Church of 
the first three Centuries. By the Right Rev. William In- 
graham Kip, D. D., Missionary Bishop of California, author 
of “The Lenten Fast,” &c., && New York: Redfield. 
Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 1854. pp. 212. 


We will frankly confess that we were a little suspicious of this 
book, and so we have read it through, every word, from beginning to 
end. The result is altoge’her favorable. There is not very much 
effort to find Episcopacy in the Catacombs, and what there is, the 
reader will perceive not to be very successful; but the testimony to 
primitive Christianity, as held by all evangelical churches, is un- 
equivocal and beautiful. 

As all our readers may not be acquainted with this subject, we will 
mention the material facts. Under the city of Rome and the adjacent 
country, extend excavations of unknown extent; some say to Ostia, 
twenty miles in one direction, and to Albano, twelve miles in the 
other. Nineteen, twenty-one, thirty-nine and even fifty, separate 
cemeteries have been enumerated as belonging to them. Rome is 
based on soft tufa or pozzolano, and the quarries, for such they were 
originally, were worked at an unknown period, probably by the peo- 
ple generally called Etruscans, long before the alleged era of Romulus. 
These excavations are mentioned in the Augustan age, and at an 
early period were used as cemeteries. 

And here is the interesting point in the case. The earliest Chris- 
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tians found there a hiding-place, and there they buried their dead. 
Multitudes of martyrs here reposed, and as the essence of the Chris- 
tian’s faith is often impressed upon his tomb-stone, we here find en- 
graven on the soft walls of the catacombs, the views of the Church of 
the first three centuries. They are very sweet and beautiful. There 
are no pictures or sculptures of crucifixions, no agony, no gloom, no 
purgatory or prayers for the dead, no adoration of the Virgin or the 
saints, no personation of the Deity. All is Puritan simplicity, only 
with a softer and gentler element. Nor does the celibacy of the clergy 
find sanction there, for the minister’s wife reposes in peace with the 
wives and children of his flock. 

The tone of the inscriptions is very touching. “ Victorina, in peace 
and in Christ.” “In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
Marius, a young military officer, who had lived long enough, when 
with his blood, he gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested in 
peace. The well-deserving set up this with tears and in fear, [on ac- 
count of the existing persecution,] on the 6th, Ides of December.” 
Qn this tomb is inscribed a palm-branch. The dove is a frequent 
emblem. In memory of a child: “You have already begun to be 
among the innocent ones.” Another: “ Borne away by angels on the 
seventh, Ides of January.” “ Arethusa,in God.” “Sweet Faustina, 
may you live in God.” ‘Navira, in peace, a sweet soul (anima 
dulcis), who lived sixteen years and five months: a soul sweet as 
honey (anima meleiea.) This epitaph was made by her parents—the 
sign, a ship.” Our Saviour, at his baptism, is represented as stand- 
ing in the stream, and John pouring the water upon his head. 

The work professes to be only a popular presentation of the most 
striking parts of various extensive publications; but it is well done. 
Father Bosio, we are told, spent more than thirty years (1567 to 
1600) in exploring the Catacombs, and making drawings, &c. It be- 
came the absorbing passion of his life. His work was published, 
posthumuously, under the title of “Roma Sotteranea,”’ by Father 
Severano, who added a chapter of his own, 1632. “The most impor- 
tant work was by Father Boldetti, custode of the Catacombs,” 1720. 
He, too, passed more than thirty years in these examinations. 

D’ Agincourt, “an ardent student of Christian archeology, toward 
the close of the last century settled himself in Rome, intending to stay 
six months, but he remained fifty years, solely occupied in collecting 
and arranging the materials for his book on this subject, which did not 
appear till after his death. It is entitled, ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Art par les 
Monumens.”’ More modern writers are, Miter, a Danish bishop, M. 
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Raoul Rochette, Gaume, Gerbet. M. Perret, a French artist, has an 
unpublished work, soon to appear at Paris. In England, Dr. Mait- 
land published in 1846, “The Church in the Catacombs,” and Mr. 
Macfarlane, a small work presenting a popular view.* Dr. Kip was 
at Rome in 1845, and entered the Catacombs, but for his materials 
relies on others, especially upon Arringhi’s Latin translation of Bosio, 
two volumes, folio, Rome, 1651, 1659, of which he thinks there is 
but a single copy in this country. 

We can well believe in the fascination of the subject. Even this 
small work leaves a most delightful impression. An indiscribable 
sweetness pervades these inscriptions. We pass sheer over councils 
and synods, sects and heresies, philosophies and rituals, and stand by 
the graves of those who had gathered their religion from the blessed 
Saviour himself. It is all soft gentleness, all faith and hope, heaven 
lying near, and the transition slight, to the green pastures and still 
waters of the heavenly paradise. It is divine, like the Gospels, like 
John’s descriptions of the Master. Is not heaven softer and quieter 
than we think? “He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


IX. Works on Russia AND TURKEY. 
1. The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829, with a 
View of the present State of Affairs in the East. By Col. 
Chesney, R. A., &., &e. New York: Redfield. Philadel- 
phia: H. C. Baird. 1854. pp. 860. 
2. The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, in the Autumn of 
1852, with a Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through 
the Country of the Don Cossacks. By Lawrence Oliphant, 
author of a Journey to Nepaul. From the third London 
edition. New York: Redfield. Philadelphia: H. C. Baird. 
1854. pp. 266. 
3. The Knout and the Russians; or the Muscovite Empire, the 
Czar and his People. By Germain de Lagney. ‘Translated 
from the French by John Bridgeman. New York: Harpers. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. pp. 266. 
4, The Czar and the Sultan; or Nicholas and Abdul Medjid, 
their private Lives and public Actions. By Adrian Gilson. 
To which is added, the Turks in Europe; their Rise and De- 
cadence. By Francis Bouvet. New York: Harpers. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. pp. 195. 


* Preface. 
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5. Pictures from St. Petersburg. By Edward Jerrman. From 
the original German, by Frederick Hardman. New York: 
Putnam & Co. pp. 234. 


We will give the reader what must necessarily be a brief, but what 
we will try to make a distinct and characteristic, notice of each of 
these books. 

Col. Chesney was in Turkey at the time of the former war, (in 
1828-9,) and prepared an account of it, which was to have been pub- 
lished in connection with his large work on the Euphrates and Tigris 
Expedition. Governmental difficulties having prevented this, he 
takes the occasion of the revived interest in these matters, to bring his 
work before the public. There are eleven chapters; the first nine 
give a full account of the former war; the tenth contains the causes 
of the present war, and the last, the resources of Turkey. The appen- 
dix gives the diplomatic, as well as the late secret correspondence. 
The preface is dated January 31, 1854. The whole is written in the 
military-despatch style, and gives a more favorable view of the power 
and character of Turkey, than is generally entertained. 

The spirit of Mr. Oliphant’s work is seen in an extract from his 
motto, taken from Custine. To travel intelligently in Russia is “ dis- 
cerner péniblement 4 tout propos deux nations luttant dans une mul- 
titude. Ces deux nations, c’est la Russie telle qu'elle est, et la Russie 
telle qu’on voudrait la montrer @ l Europe.” The Russomania is very 
strong, and this is no doubt the prevalent feeling in England. 
Making allowance for it, the reader will find Mr. Oliphant’s book one 
of the best that has appeared. He went from St. Petersburgh to 
Moscow by rail road; then down the Volga in a slow steamboat, to 
the country of the Don Cossacks; thence through the Crimea; and 
returned by Odessa and the Danube. The book is written with much 
intelligence, and with a slight piquancy that reminds one a little of 
Beckford and Curzon; it gives a good deal of information that was 
absolutely new to us. The narrative is not overlaid by reflection; 
Mr. Oliphant understands that in these days we want facts to know 
what to do, and money to do it with, and that reflection and advice 
are rather at a discount. 

“The Knout and the Russians,” is too ferocious against the Em- 
peror; its object appears to be to say all the evil it can, in the most 
savage terms, This is bad policy, if it is designed to injure the Czar, 
for there is a necessary reiiction in all fair minds. One becomes abso- 
lutely sick of the details of cruelty, oppression and falsehood. The 
army is bad, so are the nobility, the magistracy a living lie, the clergy 
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worst of all; the whole thing—Emperor, St. Petersburgh, finances, 
even the country and climate, a humbug. The book is very coarse 
scene-painting, lit up by tallow candles, in tin sconces. 

“The Czar and the Sultan,” does not profess to be more than a 
sketch of these personages, with some notices of the Russian and 
Turkish empires. The first is accomplished in about sixty pages; the 
latter in about twice as many. The Czar is here made to appear as 
severé, tyrannical, politic, rather vulgar, with flashes of goodness and 
humanity, but not a mere brute. Abdul Medjid is gentle, melancholy, 
but not without firmness and occasional severity. About one half the 
book is a historic treatise on the origin, present state and future of 
the Turks. We are informed that 50,000 copies of the French edition 
was sold in Paris in four days. The exciting nature of the subject, 
at the time, we must suppose had much to do with this. 

The “ Pictures,” is not so recent a work, and is much more favor- 
able in its tone to Russia. It is well-written and should be read as 
an off-set to some of the others. Even from it, however, one receives 
a melancholy impression as to the real condition of the country. 


X. Vital Chemistry. Lectures on Animal Heat. By Thomas 
Spencer, M. D., late Professor of the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine in the Medical Institution of Geneva College. 
Published by request of the Class. pp. 114. 


The Atomic Theory of Life and Vital Heat, vegetable and ani- 
mal, as balanced by the Agency of Water. By the same. 
Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York. pp. 75. 


Dr. Spencer has brought out, in these works, a new theory of life 
and vital heat. It is rather deep water for most people, and we are 
not sure that our readers will understand it, the first time they read it 
over. We would not recommend it to be taken up after dinner. We 
found it very interesting, though our taste lies more in the direction 
of mind than matter, and confess our surprise that it has not attract- 
ed more general attention in this physical age. The following acc-unt 
of it has been furnished us, which our want of space has compelled 
us to abridge. 


Harvey’s “ Circulation of the Blood,” was a demonstration of the sym- 
metric and visible channels, through which the streams and streamlets of 
blood, at once infusing heat and arousing to motion, flow in all animal life. 

The author’s “ Atomic Circulation” proposes the demonstration of a 
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problem, ten-fold more intricate. It attempts to explain the invisible yet 
harmonious series of chemical, or atomic changes, running through all 
animal and vegetable life, as warmed, nourished and moved by one com- 
mon law. 

According to the author, swstantive caloric arouses “ the atomic circu- 
lation” in all life. In the simplest language; substantive heat, heat as a 
physical thing, is the mainspring of all motion, among all atoms or masses 
of matter, dead or living. The laws of heat are hence the laws of all mo- 
tion, the laws of nature. 

It has been a common saying, repeated, for example, by Scott in his 
Bible notes, that “‘ we do not know how the grass grows.”’ In short, the 
law of life has neither been previously demonstrated, nor has even the 
attempt been put forth to display the entire circle of chemical changes 
which make up, or are essentially connected with, physical life. It has 
been deemed too intricate for the grasp of finite mind. It is obvious that, 
if this could be accomplished, its influence upon practical medicine must 
be very great. 

Heat, according to the author, is not only a substantive agent, though 
without weight, but the one universal ether pervading all space, atten- 
uating and changing densities, forming the connecting link between the 
material and mental, commingling with and among the ponderable atoms, 
not only of animal and vegetable life, but of stellar motions, as the physi- 
cal plenum of the universe. Caloric combines with, and is disrupted from, 
the weightier atoms, in exact mathematical ratios, just as such atoms 
chemically combine among themselves, this moving and balancing all 
things, as one harmonious whole. 

The decomposition and re-composition of water, by caloric, the con- 
densation and expansion of this all-pervading agent, is made not only the 
balance-wheel of vital heat by its vaporization, but at every interior point 
of the animal creation, the condensation of water and its solid union with 
carbon imparts free vital-heat, just as water freezing imparts free heat. 

The author, of course, makes issue with the accredited doctrine, that 
the carbon for vegetable growth is drawn, via the leaves, from the carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere.* This, in his judgment, is a fundamental 
error. According to him, vegetables and animals make and unmake car- 
bonic acid for their own growth and vital heat, by aid of iron; it as one 
of six principal working elements, uniting with the other of the sixteen 
organic elements, and all guided by one law of chemico-atomic changes; 
iron being alike the instrumeut of nature for making carbonic acid at leaf 
and lung. The carbonic acid is not only formed by the sesqui-oxide of 
iron, but at the leaf it is made and unmade with the speed of thought. 

This is the primary issue. A collateral issue is made with the leading 
thought of Mr. Grove, in his admirable work on the Correlation of the 
physical Forces, that heat is an imponderable negative, and not a substan- 
tive force. 


* Liebig. 
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It is impossible for us, in our narrow space, to go into the minutize 
of Dr. Spencer’s theory. It is applied to animal and vegetable life, to 
electricity and the telegraph, to the Aurora Borealis, to gravitation, 
and, in short, to the entire range of chemics and mechanics, from 
the minutest plant or insect to the motions of the planets. We com- 
mend this interesting theory especially to all our friends who have 
wu taste for physical science. 


XI. ReEcENT works OF THE AMERICAN TRAcT Soctety. 


1. The Atonement of Christ, and the Justification of the 
Sinner. Arranged from the Writings of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller. By the Editor of his Complete Works. pp. 396. 


The Society cannot give us too much of Andrew Fuller. Clear, 
forcible, evangelical, judicious, we can most cordially commend him. 
Only, we observe that this is a compilation from various parts of his 
works, and we always feel a little apprehension in such cases, lest the 
truth may not be given, in the relations, and with the qualifications of 
the author himself. We trust that the Atonement here presented is 
precisely the full and free Atonement that Andrew Fuller preached. 


2. Memoir of Rev. Philip Henry. By his son, Rev. Matthew 
Henry, the Commentator. Abridged from the standard 
edition, as corrected and enlarged by J. B. Williams, LL. D. 
pp. 346. 


Dr. Chalmers says, “One of the most precious religious biographies 
in our language.” Rey. J. A. James, “One page of Philip Henry’s 
Life, makes one blush more than all the folios of his son Matthew’s 
peerless Exposition.” Mr. Jay, “ Who, without sentiments of love 
and veneration can think of Philip Henry?’ Mr. Henry was a model 
of the patriarchal and somewhat quaint character, which we fear is 
passing away; he led a cheerful, holy, happy life, beloved by every 
one who knew him. His children were all settled pleasantly near 
him, and the blessing of God seemed to attend all he did. There 
was an unction and a pleasant ripeness in his character, and at last, 
he came to his grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season. We wish we could see more of such ministers. He 
never occupied a prominent place, but lived in the country, like some 
green, strong and spreading oak, under whose branches many sheltered. 
The Tract Society do well to publish healthy works like these. It is 
a type of Christianity especially needed in America. 
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3. Christian Progress: a Sequel to “ The Anxious Inquirer 
after Salvation.” By Rev. John Angell James. pp. 271. 


Mr. James felt that the impression should be deeply made upon 
Christians, especially the young, that they must advance in the 
divine life. This hand-book, therefore, discusses, after an Introduc- 
tion, the necessity, nature and means of progress; mistakes concern- 
ing it, hinderances, motives and encouragements. It is superfluous 
for us to commend either the style or spirit of Mr. James. 


4, The Pastor’s Wife. A Memoir of Mrs. Martha Sherman. 
By the Rev. James Sherman, successor of Rev. Rowland 
Hill, in Surrey Chapel. Abridged with the sanction of the 
author. pp. 342. 


There is something interesting in the wnpretendingness of this 
memoir. Mrs. Sherman, a lady of quite respectable family, of a 
lovely disposition and attractive person and manners, without any 
extraordinary pretensiors to learning or talents, addressed herself in- 
dustriously, on her marriage, to preparation for her duties as a pastor’s 
wife. She became very useful and much beloved. The great excel- 
lence“of the Life consists in its presenting a model not calculated to 
discourage ; something imitable, yet most truly valuable. 


5. The Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for 1855. 


Certainly a very full and :dmirable Almanac, well selected and 
arranged, and beautifully printed. 


6. The Life of William Tuttle, the self-made Man and consis- 
tent Christian. By Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, Rockaway, N. J. 
Second edition, abridged by the author. pp. 192. 


We must not get the idea, becaus: these books are issued in a 
series, or bound alike, or by the same Society, that they have no 
characters of their own. Mr. Tuttle holds a free pen, his thoughts 
and style are his own, he does not make himself prominent, but his 
subject stands out from the canvass. We do not exaggerate when we 
say that this is an admirable book. We need in America the quiet 
and natural; the homelier virtues to be exalted ; factitious 1.fe to be 
shorn of its unreal and evanescent splendor. Here is a man who, by 
patience in honesty, economy, industry and kindliness made his way 
gradually upward, happy and cheerful the while, from positive poverty 
to entire competence, blessing and helping every one within his 
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reach, and almost translated to heaven by a sudden and painless 
death. We do not know how it is with others, but we could not 
read the simple and tasteful record of such goodness, without softened 
feelings. 

We are glad the Tract Society are publishing so many volumes ; 
while we would not undervalue the small tract, yet there is a perma- 
nence about the bound volume and the well written book, that we 
cannot but think calculated to accomplish more. One can hardly 
underrate the importance of these great publishing Societies, and we 
think their aim should be higher and higher. We do not think their 
mission accomplished, until they are able to stereotype books that 
will command the attention of the country. They should enlist 
men of genius to write; they should select the highest and purest 
literature that can be obtained, and they should never rest until the 
imprimatur of a religious society, instead of making dim impressions 
of dullness, will excite the expectation of keen intellectual and 
emotive enjoyment. 

The Tract Society have established a branch of the Institution at 
Philadelphia, in charge of the Rev. N. W. Goertner, D. D. It ap- 
pears to us excellently managed, and the urbanity, activity and tact 
of Dr. G., is doing much to remove prejudice and awaken interest. 
There need be no collision between this Society and our Doctrinal 
Tract Committee. We understand the American Presbyterian Church 
as intending, to maintain its own position, to be ready to do its own 
work, and, if necessary, to fall back on its own centre and conduct 
any interest whatever through its own organs; but as, by no means 
refusing to codperate with voluntary associations, in doing good in 
their appropriate spheres. In short, it means, we think, neither to 
be imposed upon on the one hand, nor to be narrow on the other; 
but while remaining an unit and an entity, to do good in every way, 
with other churches or without them, just as Providence may open 
the way. 


XII. Proceedings of the Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, held at Buffalo, June, 1854. 


The Young Men’s Associations, at their Convention, adopted reso- 
lutions to form a Confederation, which is to go into effect so soon 
as twenty-two societies concur in the measure. 

Mr. Neff, of Cincinnati, an active member of the oldest institution 
of the kind in America, formed Oct. 11, 1848, has kindly furnished 
us with some interesting information on the whole subject, which we 
regret that our meagre limits compel us to condense. The objects of 
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the Associations are two-fold. To benefit the members themselves, 
young men associate, open a reading room, where they hold meetings, 
and which they fill with a library, periodicals, &c, The members 
become acquainted with young men who are strangers in the city, 
assist them as to employment, boarding houses, &c. and visit them 
when sick. Then they endeavor to be useful to others. In Cincinnati, 
for example, they have seven mission Sabbath-schools, containing over 
600 scholars. The membership is not confined to professors of reli- 
gion, nor, of course, to persons of any one denomination. An Associa- 
tion, we are glad to see, has recently been formed in Philadelphia. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of this movement, rightly 
carried out. It has pressed very mueh upon our minds, that the 
National Confederation might accomplish an object greatly needed in 
America and hard to reach; we mean the creating a correct public 
sentiment in regard to such subjects as, for example, duelling, gam- 
bling, honesty as the best policy in politics as well as every where 
else, the difference between manliness and rowdyism, the substitution 
of exercise and sports in the open air for lounging and night revelling, 
the impropriety of indecent fashions and dancing, &c. &c. Young 
men, speaking in a robust and manly, yet cultivated spirit, might 
give us what we so greatly need, a social civilization. 


XIII. Address delivered at the New White Department of the 
House of Refuge, on June Ist, 1854, in celebration of the 
opening of that Department of the Institution, for the recep- 
tion of inmates. By his Excellency William Bigler, Governor 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1854. pp. 24. 


This is the true glory of exalted station; to give its influence to 
the efforts of philanthropy to elevate the lowly and the degraded. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania has in this address reflected lustre 
upon the executive chair, and gained a hold upon the hearts of the 
people. 


XIV. Conversion: its Theory and Process, practically de- 
lineated. By. Rev. Theo. Spencer. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard, 1854. pp. 408. 


This work is intended for those who receive the Bible as true. 
Disheartened, the author informs us, by the want of precision in 
instruction to religious inquirers, he investigated the subject “for 
more than a quarter of a century, during which time he conversed 
with thousands of careless persons, convicted sinners or doubting 
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Christians.” He has aimed to reduce the whole matter, as far as 
possible, to scientific accuracy. The form is a conversation between a 
Pastor and an Inquirer. It is our earnest hope and prayer that an 
outpouring of God’s gracious Spirit may turn the public attention to 
discussions of this nature, the most important that can possibly 
occupy the human mind. 


XV. Armenia: A Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers of 
Russia, Turkey and Persia. By the Hon. Robert Curzon. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1854. pp. 226. Map and wood cuts. 


It will not take long to dispose of this book. Mr. Curzon cannot do 
any thing, in the book way, positively bad, but this is pretty near it. 
His “ Visits to the Monasteries,” which we will not insult the reader 
by supposing him to be ignorant of, was so admirable, and cost him 
so little labor in writing, that he has been spoiled by being petted, 
and has thought that he had only to scribble any thing that came 
into his head, to make a good book. Even his scribblings contain a 
good deal that is amusing and instructive, but Mr. Curzon is capable 
of doing so very much better, that the greatest kindness we can do 
both to him and the public, is to inform him that he has made a 
failure. 


XVI. Utah and the Mormons. From personal Observation 
during a six Months’ Residence at Great Salt Lake City. 
By Benjamin G. Ferris, late Secretary of Utah Territory. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1854. pp. 347. 


This book seems to give an impartial view of Mormonism. Mr. 
Ferris has received, as was natural, a very unfavorable impression of 
it, but there is nothing fanatical in his statements. Many of the dis- 
closures are very disgusting, though perhaps necessary to be made. 
Polygamy, with a tendency constantly worse towards every degree 
of licentiousness, is openly allowed. There is a full account of the 
origin and progress of Mormonism, and a good, though sketchy, view 
of the country. The work has no special literary merit, but is lively 
and may easily be read. 
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